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On Lake Malar. 


SWEDEN. 


So the native land of Gustavus Adolplus and Charles XII., is perhaps 

best known to us in connection with those famous warriors, The exploits of 
the first-named, a military genius of the first order, raised his country to pre- 
eminence in the councils of Europe. If the vaulting ambition of the second, who 
dared try his strength with that of Russia, o’erleapt itself and ruined Sweden, it is 
impossible to forget or to deny credit to the man who “left a name at which 
the world grew pale.” Yet this favoured slice of Scandinavia has other claims to 
respect not unacknowledged by the well-informed. It was converted early to 
Christianity, and its people have ever been pious, God-fearing folk; it recognised 
the atrocity of human slavery, and denounced it centuries before Wilberforce and 
the Abolitionists raised their protests against the practico; it ever encouraged 
learning in numerous splendid universities, of which Lund and Upsala continue as 
flourishing specimens to this day; it has contributed many great names to literature. 
Svedenborg, Linneus, unrivalled in fame as a botanist; great chemists such as 
Scheele and Bergeman; Puffendorf, the greatest authority on international law; Tycho 
Brahe, Berzelius, Tegner, Bellman, the national poet, and a dozen others, have 
gained in their time a world-wide reputation; in the arts its painters and sculptors 
have produced many great works; in music especially it has deserved well, not 
alone in the production of lyric and song, but in giving the world such splendid 
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voices as those of Jenny Lind in the last generation, and of Christine Nilsson 
in this. 

In its external aspect Sweden may miss the grandly rugged and massive 
picturesqueness of its immediate neighbour; but if it lacks the storm-tossed snow- 
peaks and the wild mountain-tarns of Norway, it has many beautiful features all 
its own. A net-work of lakes, large and lovely, covers the land, margined by 
nearly interminable woods of the prolific pine, and lying amidst a varied landscape, 
rocky, undulating, and broken. ‘Fine salmon thrive in its rushing rivers, trout 
also, and pike, and perch. Birds are plentiful in summer in woods where the lily 
of the valley grows wild; and in winter the sportsman may make his quarry of 
elk, and bear, and wolf. 

For some years past Sweden has been awakening to a happy, prosperous life. 
The peaceful years under the enlightened rule of the Bernadottes has given the 
country every chance of developing its natural gifts. Already vast engineering 
works have utilised its splendid facilities for internal water communications. 
A system of railways, in spite of the physical difficulties which many thought 
would have rendered the undertaking impossible, now completely covers the land. 
Shipping has increased and multiplied with increasing trade. This trade makes 
rapid strides. Cheap labour and pientiful raw material permit Sweden to compete 
favourably in English and European markets. Half the matches sold by Bryant 
and May are chopped out of Swedish logs; from Swedish timber are manufactured 
most of the tram-cars on the London streets. Extensive iron-mines furnish ore 
admirably suited for conversion into steel; and Swedish cutlery may some day be 
expected to rival that of Sheffield. A fairly fertile soil gives good agricultural 
returns; the export of corn and cattle is large, of horses also, which are raised 
in great numbers of a fast-improving breed. An industrious peasantry, patient, 
peace-loving, well-disposed, pursue their avocations diligently and thrive proportionately. 
The sleek farmers of Schane, the eager traders of Smaland—of whom the saying 
goes that they would earn a decent living on ‘a house-top—the simple Dalecarlian 
miners, clinging still to their customs and their talk, help the nation forward each 
in their degree. To style them superstitious, not too sober, somewhat given to 
ostentation and jealousy of one another, would be to name their worst qualities ; 
but, on the other hand, they are honest, hospitable, moral, and courteous to an 
almost ridiculous extent. Two field-labourers meeting in a lane pull off their hats 
with low and ceremonious salutations. Manners are put before everything; yet the 
conditions of social intercourse are cheerful, kindly, and unconstrained. 

The gaiety and sprightliness of the capital have indeed given Stockholm the 
name of the northern Paris—a title not displeasing to the Swedes, who would 
willingly be taken for Parisians, and who gladly imitate French ways. In its 
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aspect, however, the city may be said rather to resemble Venice, although falling 
far short of it in beauty and peculiar charm. Both rise from the waters, and-are 
nearly surrounded by them. But Venice, with its baseless palaces and campaniles, 
seems floating on the surface of its tideless waves; while Stockholm, seated on 
its seven islands—hilly, some of them, and verdure-clad—appertains clearly to the 
land, and not to the sea. Yet the view of it from the water, especially when 
approached from the Baltic, is quite enchanting, and it is greatly enhanced at 
eventide, when the sun’s last rays glint upon the bronze spires and pinnacles of its 
churches, or flush the numberless windows of its white stately mansions a rosy red. 
Of these spires that of Riddarholm is the most prominent, with its delicate filagree 
work not unlike lace, contrasting sharply with the massive tower of the Cathedral, 
and the simple but majestic pile of St. Gertrud, known as the German Church. 
Cathedral, church, palace, and public building, Stockholm is rich in all, and 
the city is far different now to that nucleus of fishermen’s huts which Birger Jarl 
expanded into a fortress and stronghold on account of its importance as a strategical 
site. Of old this spot and its surroundings had been repeatedly ravaged by the 
Vikings, the fierce pirates and ruthless robbers who ranged these seas; but it 
was after its erection as the capital of Sweden that Stockholm gained its principal 
renown. Its strength and endurance were sorely tried in the many sieges it 
underwent when the Swedes were struggling against their servitude, and eager at 
all costs to throw off the Danish yoke. It is filled still with the records and 
reminiscences of the glorious past. Here a bronze statue on a wide and thronged 
quay marks the spot where Gustavus Adolphus landed after one of his most glorious 
campaigns; there a granite obelisk commemorates the noble deeds of Swedish citizens 
during a protracted war. ‘Trophies and spoils of these victorious wars also abound. 
The famous vellum manuscript which belonged once to our Canterbury Cathedral, 
and which, after many wanderings, has found its way to the Royal Library of 
Stockholm, does not represent a captured prize; but the enormous Bible, known as 
the Gigas Libroram, does, which needs a table all to itself, and which is written 
upon 300 pieces of parchment, each the hide of an ass. This book, some say, took 
five centuries to write; others assert that a monk under sentence of death completed 
it in a single night with the assistance of his Satanic majesty, who at the end of the 
job presented his portrait as a frontispiece, where amidst illuminated incantations it 
still stands, and the book is known as the Devil’s Bible to this day. Other relics of 
an interesting nature are to be found scattered up and down among the galleries 
and public institutions, such as the stuffed skin of the horse which carried Gustavus 
Adolphus when he received his death-wound at Lutzen, and the uniform which 
Charles XII. wore when he was struck down by the dastardly shot of an assassin 
at Frederickshall. The tombs of both these magnates are in the Riddarholm Church, 
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which is now the royal burying-place—great monuments of green marble surrounded 
and surmounted with trophies and appropriate inscriptions. Carl Johan, as Bernadotte 


was styled, also lies here; a sovereign who took for his device, ‘My people’s happiness 
is my safety,” who acted fairly up to this principle throughout his prosperous 
reign, and who now lies amidst his illustrious predecessors in a porphyry sarcophagus, 
above which hang the banners of the Knights of the Seraphim, the highest order in 
Sweden. 

Stockholm is rich in interesting edifices: among others the Royal Library, 
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The Royal Palace, Stockholm. 
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the Ethnographic Museum, the Academy of Sciences, 
the Riddarhus, or House of Lords, wherein in times 
past were enacted many of the most important events 
in Swedish history, such as the proclamations of new dynasties, and the concession 
of constitutional rights. But prominent and pre-eminent among all other dwellings 
is the Royal Palace—a stately edifice, standing well upon a point of vantage, 
said to be not unlike the Doge’s Palace on the Adriatic; but the comparison 
is far-fetched. It is a family likeness—no more. Here at Stockholm are no 
gliding gondolas, no ruddy-hued sails, no tender passages of ‘delicate colour upon 
the pink fagade. Round about the stone steps of the palace gather the tiny 
steam-launches, the hansoms and omnibuses of the place; and the outlines of 
its simple but still majestic architecture are filled in with granite and sandstone 
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of sober grey. But within and without the palace has yet many attractions. It 
is decorated and adorned inside as befits a royal residence. It has its picture- 
galleries, with many very fine specimens of the great masters of old; rooms 
hung with Gobelin tapestry, the gift of Catherine of Russia, or furnished in 
porcelain, presented by Napoleon ITI.; it owns a magnificent library, an armoury, a 
chamber of antiquities filled with many choice and curious objets d'art, From 
the terraces of the palace the views are superb—especially from the top of the 
Lions’ Staircase, so called from the great bronze lions which crown the parapet, 
and which staircase is well shown in the engraving—on one side across Lake 
Malar, with its thousands of islands, on another over the quay and shipping, away 
beyond Shepsholmen to the great deer garden or deer park, unique in the world. 

This Djirgarden, a slice of primeval forest, kept originally as a private preserve 
well stocked with big game for the sport of Swedish sovereigns, is within a stone’s 
throw of the city. Some twenty miles in area, it contains within these limits the 
wildest and most strangely varied scenery. Splendid trees, centuries old, tower aloft in 
unfettered luxuriance—gigantic oaks, magnificent Scotch firs, birch, and pines, no less 
grandly grown. Winding glades and rocky glens open up vistas of forest aisles; 
through the twisted branches flash glimpses of the mansions in the city close at 
hand, or gleams of brightness from the lake. The natives are devoted to their 
deer park. It is a favourite resort, always crowded during the summer months. In 
villas within its precincts the magnates of Stockholm reside; while swarms of cafés 
and places of amusement purvey to the needs of the less ambitious. Among other 
places, ‘‘ Hasselbacken” is famous for its dinners; and, after all, Swedish cookery, 
although it has received many hard names, is not to be despised. 

Beautiful Lake Malar, again, is essentially one of Stockholm’s possessions and 
principal sights. Washing the base of the three islands on which the ancient city 
was originally built, and which contain the palace, the parliament house, and the old 
Riddarholm church, the lake extends for seventy-five miles westward, bearing 
countless islands on its bosom. Some of these are crowned with palatial resi- 
dences or picturesque villas quaintly painted in rainbow hues; others are still in a 
state of savage wildness, covered with primeval forest, unreclaimed, and abounding 
with game. The summer palace of Drottningholm is on an island named Lofén; 
Gripsholm, with its castle, on another. The first, which is figured in the engraving, 
owns wide and well-planned pleasure grounds, filled with statues, bronzes, fountains, 
and canals, contrasting well with the forest, portions of which still exist side 
by side with them. It is gorgeously furnished within, has a theatre, a library, 
and a portrait gallery, and it is deservedly @ favourite summer residence of the royal 
family. The latter, a quaint-looking castle-palace, was repeatedly used also as & 
prison for royal personages. Romance hangs around many of these unfortunate 
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princes. The wife of one, Duke John, forsook comfort to share her husband's cell, 
and when pressed to accept a separate maintenance she pointed to her wedding- 
ring, and the words “Nought till death,” which was the device it bore. Another, 
a King Eric XII., who had been a suitor for our Queen Elizabeth, languished here 
till he died, constantly tended by his wife, Katherine Monsdotten, whom he had 
raised from a street-seller to be his queen, and who was equally devoted to him 
whether in disgrace or upon the throne. — 

Along the Malar Lake is the first stage of the great water-way from the 
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Stegeborg Ruin, Gotha Canal. 


Baltic to “tits German Ocean—the well-known, but in a& measure misnamed, 
Gotha Canal. The whole length of the journey embraces a distance of . 870 
English miles, but of this barely 50 miles are by actual canal, the remainder 
being by the sea or along the lakes, which the skill of the Reneieastor knew 
well how to work in to the general scheme. Baron Von esa its oae 
spent upwards of twenty years upon the gigantic work, but did not live to see it 
completed. “He lies buried near Motala, about midway between the two = he 
connected, and his grave, among its poplars, might indeed bear the same epieeee 
as Wren’s in St. Paul’s: ‘Si monumentum queris circumspice.” It is an interesting 
journey from first to last by this Gotha Canal, and will well repay the traveller. 
Across the open sea, by an arm of the Baltic, the steamer at length enters an 
estuary or gulf, that of Slatbacken, and henceforth travels inland. Here upon the 
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right are the ruins of an ancient castle and 
stronghold, that of Stegeborg, which was 
founded in the thirteenth century, and 
played a great part in old Swedish history. 
It became subsequently a royal domain, but 
then its exposed situation condemned it, and 
it was abandoned to become what it now is 


—-one of the most interesting ruins in the 










land. Through lakes great 
and small, some studded 
with wooded islets and mar- 
gined with abundant greenery, with here 
the tall towers of some ancient city, and 
there the clustering chimneys of vast iron- 
_ foundries; others stormy and capricious, 
like Wettern, on which it is said gales 
blow when elsewhere all is calm, or wide 
as an inland sea, like Wenern, across 
whose waste of waters the opposite shores 
are lost to sight, the scene shifts rapidly, 


Troll Hattan Falls, 
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and is always as beautiful as it is varied. The numerous locks—seventy-four in 
all—which have successfully surmounted the great differences of level along the route, 
are its principal features. In their construction no physical difficulties have been 
suffered to stand in the way. Some of the locks are carried through green meadows 





Aqueduct on the Daisland Canal 


and open fields; others are hemmed in close by mountains which seem to deny 
all passage; now a series of eleven are met and must be slowly ascended one by 
one like a liquid staircase, up which, with infinite pains and patience, the steamers 
are lifted till they reach the platform that at first towered above their masts. Next, 
by a daring detour, to avoid the angry torrent and thunderous cascade, a long 
passage is driven through the solid rock. 

The most remarkable feat of the last-named class is the gigantic operation by 
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which the route avoids the Falls of Troll-Hattan. The canal has been cut 
in the side of a mountain of granite, and nine locks are necessary to overcome 
the difference of level between Lake Wenern above and the Gotha river below, 
which amounts altogether to some 120 feet. The Falls themselves are com- 
posed of a vast and seldom diminishing volume of water, which tumbles down 
headlong in a series of rapids, cataracts, and cascades, named after the Trolls, 
or water-witches. The place is weirdly and strikingly grand, although the general 
effect is somewhat marred by the saw-mills—useful but incongruous exponent of 
our modern civilisation—which stand prominently above the Falls. But timber in 
abundance and water-power unlimited are blessings which the thrifty Swede knows 
well how to turn to account, and which no sentimental estheticism would tempt 
him to forego. These woods, the dark unchanging pine-trees, and the green 
foliaged “leaf” trees, as they are called in the country which surround Troll- 
Hattan, may some day be sadly thinned out by the axe, but at present they form 
an attractive background and setting to the crystal Falls. Strangely unemotional 
must be the spectator who can gaze at the Troll-Hattan without enthusiasm. 
The deafening noise of the whirling, impetuous waters and their ceaseless flow 
would affect the coolest head, especially when the cataract is viewed from the 
small fir-clad island which divides the torrent almost in the centre of the Falls. 
A German, so runs the tradition, who stood at this point was so strangely affected 
that he fainted, while a Frenchman actually died; yet more terrible was the fate 
of a hapless tailor, whose love a coy maiden would not accept until he had 
completed on this very spot a pair of trowsers (probably for her to wear), and who, 
after striving bravely with his task for a time, in a fit of frenzy jumped into the 
torrent and was incontinently drowned. = 

Nor is the Gotha Canal the only one of its kind. Within the last few years 
a second similar triumph of engineering skill has been completed, and serves as 
another convincing proof of Swedish enterprise. This, known as the Dalsland 
Canal, was projected and carried out for the purpose of joining Norway and 
Sweden by water. The route commences at Koppmanneham, on Lake Wenern, 
and passes through several beautiful lakes—that of Laxen in particular—past many 
extensive iron-works, and through many well-cultivated estates. The most remark- 
able feature, however, upon this canal is the iron aqueduct which provides, near 
Hafverud, a passage across the rapids of the river. This aqueduct is nearly 
20 feet wide, and in length 150 feet; it constitutes a huge artificial water-tank, 
so to speak, which will carry a steam-boat when required (as shown in the 
engraving), and thus completes the chain of water communication. 
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it is but a day’s walk from the valley of the Rhine to that of the Inn, yet we seem 

to have put back the clock of time for half a century. What Switzerland 
was in the days of our fathers that Tyrol is now. We take up the books of 
Swiss tours written before the railroads were, and we find them full: of notes of 
quaint habits, illnatreted with pictures of :quaint costumes: . But now all this 
is changed. The. flood of toprists -pauring over the country yéay by year has 
effaced the old landmarks; thé national costumes, always picturesque, sometimes 
most becoming, ‘are- almost everywhere replaced by monotonous uniformity or 
third-rate imitations of the year before last’s Parisian fashions. Something, no 
doubt, is gained in comfort, but much is lost, and if Switzerland changes in the 
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next twenty years as much as it has done in the last, the traveller, so far as 
its inhabitants are concerned, will find no more to notice than if he head halted 
at Calais or Ostend. 





This is not the case in Tyrol. or a while that mountain-ridge between the 
Rhine and the Inn—comparatively unimportant as it is—has stayed the deluge of 
Cockaigne; and on crossing it (except at the head waters of the latter river) 
we feel at once that we are among a nation which still retains its connection 
with the past, and has not yet become cosmopolitan and monotonous. 

The national costume is still worn, being a sort of jacket, short breeches 
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leaving the knees bare, a broad embroidered belt, and a hat with high conical crown 
for the men; and for the women a short skirt, looking doubly attractive in these 
days of trailing absurdities, a laced bodice, and various quaint ornaments for the 
head. Picturesque wayside crosses and shrines abound; picturesque processions 
traverse the streets; many 




























old-world fashions, for good 
or for ill, still survive. No 
doubt there is another side 
to the picture; no doubt the 
Switzer of to-day is more 
intelligent, energetic, and en- 
lightened than his fathers 
were or his Tyrolese neigh- 
bours are; no doubt the 
white cross flag floats over a 
more prosperous people than 
does the black eagle; but 
still the painful fact remains 
—true, I fear, all the world 
over—that modern civilisa- 
tion is not picturesque, that 
the useful is often down- 
' right ugly. 

h Tyrol has also some 
; distinctive features in its 
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scenery, not always improvements. The principal valleys are longer and, on the 
whole, more uniform in direction than those of Switzerland, and the mountains as a 
rule less elevated. Thus the peaks are often less conspicuous and the glaciers less 
extensive than in the neighbouring territory. If we except the Bernina group—which, 
though geographically Tyrolese, is politically Swiss—it has no peak that exceeds 
13,000 feet in height. To some this will seem an advantage, to others the 
reverse. We will not discuss the question of snow versus grass, in which the verdict 
is generally given in accordance with the temperament of the speaker, but content 
ourselves with remarking that in either case there is sufficient diversity from the 
scenery of Switzerland to justify our assertion that without at least one lengthy tour 
in Tyrol the Alps are not fully known. One district, indeed, which will receive its 
due share of attention in our notice, is absolutely unique. This is the dolomite 
region, which exhibits the grandest and wildest types of the scenery of calcareous 
rocks, just as Chamouni, and still more Dauphiné, do of the “ slaty crystalline.” 

A tour in Tyrol is almost certain to begin or to end at Innsbruck, so we 
will pause there first. It is in many respects a typical mountain-town. Munich, 
indeed, and Salzburg both command noble views of the Alps, but the former is 
too far away on the great Bavarian plain for us to think of them as more than a 
background; while the latter, though much nearer to the mountains, is still rather 
a city of the borders. In fact, it is Edinburgh on a grander scale, with the 
Ménchberg for the Castle Hill, the rushing Salza for the North British Railway, 
and the Alps for the Pentlands. Innsbruck, however—built, as the name implies, 
on the banks of the Inn, already a noble river—stands on the level strath of a 
long trench-like valley. The northern wall of this seems to rise nearly vertically 
from the streets of the town, tier on tier of precipice, and scarcely less steep 
intervening slope, forming an almost impassable mountain barrier from which, as 
it has been well said, ‘the wolves can look down into the streets of Innsbruck.”’ 
Grand as this barrier no doubt is, it has a little of the oppressiveness and monotony 
of a prison-wall, and the eye rests with greater pleasure on the less lofty and more 
varied outline mountains of the central Alpine chain on the south. If, however, we 
carry our eyes a few miles up the valley, the northern wall is broken by a huge crag, 
which projects from it like a barbican. This is the Martinswand, famous in the 
annals of Tyrolese warfare, and the precipice where the Emperor Maximilian once 
well nigh paid dear for his love of the chase. His foot slipped on some dangerous 
ledges, and he lung almost between heaven and earth till rescued by a daring 
chamois-hunter, or, as a legend says, by an angel in that guise. 

Very picturesque is the broad Neustadt, the main street of Innsbruck, with its 
irregular bulging outline, its two tall central columns, and its old-fashioned houses 
with their bay-windows. Of these the most striking is the “Golden Roof,” so called 
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from its having once been covered with gilded copper, built by a lord of the Tyrol, 
justly named from his extravagance “Frederick of the Empty Pocket.” 

Every visitor, as a matter of course, goes to see Maximilian’: tomb in the 
Franciscan church, with its marble bas-reliefs and elaborate iron grille, guarded by 
life-sized bronze statues of mighty men of old—real and mythical—more curious 
perhaps than beautiful, but still worth a visit. One statue, however, is certainly fine 
as a work of art, and that bears a name familiar to British ears, being none other 
than Arthur, King of England. Many will feel a deeper emotion at the sight of 
a stone statue near the entrance, whereon is inscribed the name of Andreas Hofer, 
and on either hand are tablets bearing the names of his chief comrades. The memory 
of these patriots is fitly honoured here, for Innsbruck is not only the capital of 
Tyrol, but more than one of the battles in this desperate struggle against the 
power of the First Napoleon were fought in its very suburbs. 

We pass up the valley of the Inn, beneath the cliffs of the Martinswand, to 
the Oetzthal. This is a good example of the ordinary Tyrol valley. It is long— 
for though only a lateral valley, it is more than one day’s march to its head. 
It is always beautiful; yet there is a certain uniformity in the scenery, so that, 
excluding the wilder upper portion, one seems to carry away a remembrance of 
one view rather than of many—a bold cliff with alps above, meadows below, and 
a waterfall down its side, cottages nestling among walnuts, and perhaps some distant 
glimpse of a dome of snow. Before reaching Heiligenkreutz we pass into the 
wilder scenery. The valley contracts to a gorge; the walnuts and most of the 
deciduous trees disappear; pines, alpenrosen, and boulders, torrents and snowy 
summits make up the scene. Heiligenkreutz, with its church crowning a rocky 
knoll, is a picturesque spot, which any lover of the pencil will find it difficult 
to pass. The next village, Fend, on its grassy oasis, is the recognised centre for 
those who would explore the snowy recesses of the Oetzthaler Ferner, and is 
well known to the members of Alpine clubs in many lands. There are peaks 
enough about here—one or two of them being over 12,000 feet high—to occupy the 
ardent mountaineer; but besides this there are two passes—the Hochjoch and the 
Niederjoch—like abridged editions of the famous St. Theodule, which give to less 
daring or active travellers more than a glimpse into the ice-world. The Neider- 
joch, we believe, is named much on the principle of Bottom’s dream, because it is 
the higher of the two. The view, no doubt, is fine, but ours was limited to 
glimpses of snow-peaks and any quantity of clouds, from which, as we sat on the top, 
issued a herd of two-and-thirty cows, like a string of camels in a desert fog. 
They came plodding over the snow-field in single file, a man leading, and one 
walking between every two or three cows, sounding the snow with their sticks, 
and gravely pointing the way to their four-footed charges. 
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On the other side there is little snow, and the descent to Unsere lieber 
Frau—the Tyrolese names are commonly religious—is easy enough. This is 4 
quaint little place, where I was once informed at the second-best inn (the larger 
being full) that they could give me a bed, but “they couldn’t cook for gentlemen.” 
So I had dinner at one house and bed at another—an arrangement which I 
imagine would not be so easily made in less primitive countries. 

We descend to the main valley of the Etsch by the Schnalserthal, a shorter 
but not less beautiful glen than the Oetzthal. The queer village of Karthaus, 
once a Carthusian monastery, the church of Sta. Catharina perched above a lofty 
precipice, and the castle of Jufahl crowning a rocky knoll and commanding the 
entrance of the valley, are all worth more than passing notice; we, however, must 
linger no more in the main chain of Tyrol, but push on up the Hitschthal to 
one of its outlying mountain-groups—the Ortler. This has long been known to 
travellers, from the great Stelvio road, which crosses the chain near the highest peak. 
This is justly famed, for it is the loftiest high road in the Alps, being more than 
9,000 feet above the sea. It is also the most audacious, for it passes over a ridge 
almost by the side of fields of perpetual snow, and presented no ordinary difficulties 
to engineers. Besides this it commands from the summit a grander view than any 
one of the Alpine high roads. To see this view in perfectign «he pass should be 
crossed from the western side. The road, after threading magnificent gorges, enters 
a shallow upland glen among bare rocks and great beds of snow. At the summit 
it turns a projecting rock, and all is changed. Across a narrow glen, a mere 
ravine as you well might fancy, the sharp, snowy peak of the Ortler, the monarch 
of the group, glitters in the sunshine against the blue sky, while like an ample 
mantle pure snows and glaciers flow down its shoulders to the margin of the dark 
precipices which impend over the head of the Trafoithal. 

At the foot of these cliffs, and within a short walk from Trafoi, lie the 
Heiligen Drei Brunnen—three springs, supposed to be of miraculous origin and of 
healing virtue, which break forth near the foot of a wooded slope. A rude log 
hut has been erected over the sources, and beneath it stand three wooden figures: 
in the middle the crucified Saviour; on one hand the Virgin Mother; on the 
other the Beloved Disciple. From the breast of each projects the nozzle of a 
spout, discharging a copious jet of pure water. It is asserted that each is from 
a different spring, and certainly the central one, which was the least copious, 
seemed to differ in taste from the others. 

We retrace our steps down the valley of the Etech. The afternoon will be 
well advanced before we can reach Meran. The scenery, as is often the case, is 
rather monotonous; the sun is probably hot; the traveller becomes a little tired, 
and most likely more than a little sleepy. He will, however, forget his fatigues 
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before he reaches his journey’s end. The valley, which has become rather narrow, 
suddenly expands; .as suddenly .its bed' descends. ‘We look, ax.from the brow of 
2 hill, down upon’ the Iawer basin of the Etschthdl, and fairer scene it would 
be hard to find. From rich meadows by the river the mountains slope upwards, 
clothed at first with vines trained on roofed trellises, rising terrace above terrace, 
or with corn-fields of ‘summer gold; among these forests, with their darker green 
tints, are interspersed, and expand as the uplands are reached. Crags of a warm 
purple-red add an wnwonted richness to the mountain scenery; while here and 
there some knoll is crowned by clustering houses, from among which rises the 
campanile of a church or the ruins of a castle. Of the latter the fine remains of 
Brunnenburg are perhaps the best example. On one of the lowest slopes Meran 
itself, similar in character to these villages, but larger in size, lies beneath our 
feet. 

This ancient capital of Tyrol, once the home of the counts of that ilk, and 
before that a Roman station, is a bright and thriving place, of considerable repute 
as a hoalth resort. It is generally thronged in spring, and still more in autumn, 
when, in addition to the whey-cure, the grape-cure is practised. This consists in 
the consumption of huge quantities of ripe grapes. Certainly one would think that 
the pleasantest of medicines, though I suppose patients tire of it. 

Ruined castles seem peculiarly characteristic of Tyrol, and nowhere are they 
more abundant than in this part of the Etsch valley. Of these the finost is 
Schloss Tyrol, the home of the former lords of the district, whence the name has 
been extended to the whole country from the frontiers of Bavaria to those of the 
Venetian territory. Standing 1,000 feet above the valley, it commands a noble 
view; and the doorway of the chapel is adorned with some curious twelfth-century 
carvings. 

Another of our sketches, Schloss Planta, records a home of rather more modern 
date, or, at any rate, one which has “come down in the world.” The conical 
roof to the tower, and that of the adjoining building with its coloured tiles, are 
characteristic of a German influence; the little chapel in the distance, perched on a 
crag, is thoroughly Alpine; while the foreground, with the trailing vines, shows that 
the site must be in one of the greater valleys, and within the influence of an 
Italian sun. This characteristic appears yet more markedly in the pretty sketch of 
the Obermais: The vine-clad trellis, rich in its heavy clusters of grapes, and the 
great gourds, would-hardly be, seén above Méran in the valley of the Etsch. 

It is sometimes said that the Alps’ are “devoid of colour. I confess when I read 
this I am témpted to say, “The team is im. your own eye.” It is indeed true that 
their colours are ‘lore’ ehbtle: than” and wholly différent from thoge of more northern 
cr more southern climes; it is true that there are few who can paint them, even as 
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there are few who can draw the outlines of their peaks; but colour there is for those 
who can see a charm in delicacy as well as in brilliancy of effect. No one, however, 
who knows the region which we are now about to enter will venture to repeat this 
charge without reservation. Whatever may be thought of the rest of the Alps, even 
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of the dolomite region, there can be no question of the richness in colour of the 
“porphyry” district, which commences at Meran. This porphyry, as it is popularly 
named, is, like the rock which originated the term, of a deep purple-red tint. As it 
crumbles away under the influence of the weather it forms a rich soil, on which 
vegetation grows with peculiar luxuriance. To depict a sun-rise, still more a sun-set, 
on the porphyry crags is too hard for the pen, whatever it may be for the pencil. 
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Botzen, the chief city of the Italian Tyrol, lies in the heart of this district. 
Though standing among the mountains like another Innsbruck, it has some of the 
characteristics of a town of the Venetian plain, and, situated as it is at the 
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junction of three important highways, seems a fairly busy and prosperous place. 
Except the church, a fine stracture of the fourteenth century, with some older 
relics, which is built of a red sandstone from the neighbourhood much resembling 
that used in Elsaas, there are few buildings of interest in the town. The 
neighbourhood, however, is as rich in old castles as Meran, whereof Schloss 
Kardaun, perched on a dizzy, isolated crag, may serve as an example, and the 
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scenery is even grander and more beautiful. In this respect it is far superior to 
Innsbruck. All around it are the ruddy cliffs and green slopes of the porphyry 

mountains, and above these 
rise the bare crags of the 
dolomite peaks. The bridge 
over the Talfer—a tributary to 
the Hisack, which runs by the 
town—commands a view of rare 
grandeur. The valley of this 
river leads into the heart of 
the Rosengarten Gebirge, one 
of the finest among the dolo- 





























mite ranges. If you would 
know what these are like, you 
need hardly go farther than 
that bridge. The Rosengarten 
are dolomites of dolomites, 
typical examples of their 
most characteristic scenery. 
Imagine a mountain-range 
twice as high as Snowdon, 
supporting an enormous wall 
of masonry with towers and 
battlements—a “great wall of 
China,” only full a thousand 
yards in height; suppose this 
freak of forgotten Titans to 
have battled with the storms 
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of myriad centuries, and to have been worn and shattered in the conflict, though 
still erect and unbreached; there you have the Rosengarten Gebirge, a long line of 
barren crags crowned with ruined turrets and pinnacles, combining at once the 
regularity of masonry with the utmost wildness—I had almost said fantasy—of outline. 
Go where you will, this is above all others the characteristic of the dolomite scenery. 
It is this which makes them a terrible snare to the artist who is too idle or too 
conceited to examine how Nature does her work. Hence it is that the dolomites of 
art are too often drawn with outlines recalling confused memories of the aiguilles of 
Chamouni. Their peaks writhe, their pinnacles wriggle, like tongues of fire, as if the 
artist had striven to depict a mount of sacrifice without smoke, and had succeeded 
in imitating a monstrous artichoke with shrivelled petals. The outline of a dolomite 
crag is something wholly different from that of one of the “slaty crystallines.” We 
have here in a literal sense a piece of Nature's mountain-building; and wild as the 
forms may be, they are those of masonry in ruins. 

But what is dolomite? perhaps the reader may ask. It differs from ordinary 
crystalline limestone in this respect, that it consists of carbonate of magnesia as 
well as of carbonate of lime, and it was named after a certain French savant, 
M. Dolomien. What has been the origin of the rock, which occurs in other parts 
of the Alps, but nowhere so abundantly as in the district east of Botzen, is not 
easy to decide. Some say that it was once ordinary limestone, and was converted 
into dolomite by “ magnesian vapours” issuing from the volcanic sources whenoo 
the porphyry and other igneous rocks were ejected. This theory is doubtless 
poetic, but nothing more. Some think that these huge masses, which stand on 
plateaux of other kinds of rock like a lot of boxes on a table, are fossil coral 
atolls, built up formerly beneath the sea, but now upheaved high and dry above 
it. Thus the intervals between them represent the straits which once separated 
reef from reef. This may be rather nearer to the truth, for no doubt coral is 
readily converted into dolomite; but I expect that here, as elsewhero in the Alps, 
these blocks have been quarried out by frost, and rain, and stream. As to what is 
the true theory of the formation of dolomite, we are at present hardly in a position 
to speak very confidently; probably the lower layers were changed while the upper 
were being added, and the processes were such as are still at work in the world. 

But this is a long digression, and we must return to the Talfer Bridge. 
Grand as are the Rosengarten Gebirge, from the earliest gold of sun-rise to the 
last dying flush of evening, they are never so impressive as when a thunder-storm is 
gathering behind them, and advancing towards the west. Slowly the light fades 
from their crags, and the sky blackens behind. At one moment their shattered 
towers loom out against the cloud, darker rock against dark sky; then they melt, 
ghost-like, into the gathering gloom; then again, for a moment, caught by some 
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watery ray of sun-light breaking through a cloud-rift, they gleam a ghastly grey 
against the murky night behind. 

A glimpse of these Rosengarten crags will be found in the background of the 
‘Vineyard Watchman,” but their general character is seen in greater detail from 
other sketches among the neighbouring dolomite. This little study, however, 
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Vineyard Watchman, Botsen. 


exactly expresses several characteristics of the scenery of this district. The lofty 
crags, desolate and barren, the home of the raven and the vulture, contrast with 
the trellised vines, where the cicala never ceases its shrill whirring py day, and 
the fire-fly dances by night. Here Italy runs like a fjord up into the heart of 
the Alps, and the beauties of both are combined and contrasted. Again, who 
would think, looking at the wayside shrine, at the watchman’s attire, and his 
halbert of antique pattern, that the whistle of the railway may rouse him from 
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his noontide siesta, and that the sketch has really been takon in tho eighth decade 
of the nineteenth century? 

If you travel direct by railway from Innsbruck to Botzen, as those bound only 
for a dolomite tour will probably do, you pass through one of the finest scenes 





in the porphyry district—the | 
orge of the Kuntersweg. [RQ a rs 
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are great cliffs of porphyry; } ja Ressoones 

beneath, the torrent dashes 

over blood-red boulders; above the cliffs are Alpine pastures, seeming by contrast of a 
brighter green. There is scarce a cranny in the rock, be it never so small, where 
some shrub has not struck its roots, or at least some Alpine flower has found a 
resting-place; while here and there, above the slopes of upland meadow, above the 
dark spires of the pine-woods, the saffron-tinted crags of the Schleren—a noble mass 
of dolomite—add a fresh charm to the ever-changing picture. 


The scenery of the Kuntersweg gorge is beautiful by the full light of day, 
148 
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beautiful under the silvery beams of the moon, and strangely beautiful also when the 
sudden glare of the lightning banishes for a moment the darkness of night. I shall 
not readily forget the first occasion on which I passed through it. From various 
causes we had been delayed on our journey, and the night, accelerated by the coming 
storm, surprised us while yet in the mountain defiles. It was well that we had steady 
horses—old stagers, who seemed to take the flashing of the lightning and the roaring 
of the thunder as matters of course—for there are numbers of places where an 
accident might readily happen, and this storm was severe even for the Alps. At one 
moment everything beyond the little ring of light made by our carriage-lamps seemed 
hid in impenetrable blackness; at another, a blinding blue glare lit up the rugged 
crags, the glimmering foliage, and the rushing torrent. Then all vanished—cliffs, 
trees, boulders, foam—as instantly as they had appeared, and the thunder burst—as 
it seemed, directly overhead—with a deafening crash, and roared away, echoing from 
peak to peak. 

Up above the cliffs on the left hand is a geological wonder—the earth pillars 
of the Rittnerberg. These occur in great numbers in two upland glens—the 
Katzenbach and the Finsterbach. They are huge pinnacles of hard earth, capped 
by a great boulder, so as to resemble a Moslem tomb, and often more than thirty 
feet in height. Earth pillars occur in other parts of the Alps, but there are none 
so abundant and so fine as these. To explain how they have been formed would 
delay us too long; their story may be found in Sir Charles Lyell’s “Principles of 
Geology.” 

All the glens in this porphyry region are beautiful; some might say that the 
Karneidthal, which is the easiest route to the Fassathal (the valley at the back of 
the Rosengarten Gebirge), was even grander, as it is wilder, than the Kuntersweg. 
Among the more pastoral scenes, near the top of the pass, yet overlooked by 
dolomite crags, are two lakelets, called the Upper and Lower Karer See. From 
these the bed of the Fassathal is reaehed about midway between Campitello 
and Predazzo, the two best-known villages in the valley. The former may 
be also reached by a most interesting and beautiful route north of the Schleren, 
over the Seisser Alp. The road to this quits the Kuntersweg, of which we have 
already spoken, at the little village of Atzwang, now a station on the railway from 
the Brenner to Verona. A steep ascent up the rocky sides of the valley leads us 
past another of the ruined castles so common in the district—one which is noted as 
the home of a minstrel of gentle birth and high repute in his generation. Its glories 
are all departed now, and its walls are silent, except perchance for the screech-owl's 
hoot. As the path winds up over slopes of meadow and pine-forest, exquisite views 
are obtained, now of the rich uplands extending towards the Grodnerthal, now of the 
purple depths of the Hisack valley, now of the glens of the Rittner, with their strange 
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array of earth pillars, 
Over the larch tops on 
our right rise the huge 
cliffs of the Schleren— 
cliff, I had almost said, 
for on this side the 
mountain is a nearly 
unbroken precipice of I 
know not how many 
thousands of feet high. 
Higher up, a rustic inn 
awaits us—a primitive 
bath-house, frequented 
chiefly by the trades- 
people of Botzen, who 
temper the coolness of 
the mountain air by 
stewing themselves in 
the tepid waters of the 
mineral springs. Up 
above this place, the 
Bath-house of Ratzes, 
we reach the Seisser 
Alp itself. This is a 
paradise for botanists 
and geologists, and com- 
mands a magnificent 
view of the end of the 
noble Langkofel and of 
the strange form of the 
Plattkogel, a huge mass 
of dolomite, which looks 
as though it had once 
been as lofty as its 
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decapitated by an oblique Road up the Karncidthel, 

sweep of Roland's sword. 

On the right hand is the Schleren, which is usually ascended from this side. The 
excursion presents no difficulty, and the view from the summit is of unusual grandeur 
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The Karer See and Caressa Alp. 
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and interest, owmg to 
the great variety of 
scenery which if em- 
braces. To the east lie 
the great dolomites; to 
the west the groups of 
the Ortler and the Ada- 
mello; to the north ex- 
tends the central chain 
of Tyrol; while to the 
south the mountains de- 
cline toward the plains 
of Venetia. 

Not the least inte- 
resting part of this route 
to Campitello is the re- 
markable contrasts of 
scenery which it pre- 
sents. We start among 
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the cliffs-of the Kuntersweg and tho rich hues of the porphyry, we ascend to the 
broad expanse of the Seisser Alp and the lofty crags of dolomite. The smooth 
pasture of the one is to the vast walls of the other like a lawn to a mined castle; 
and the contrast in colour is hardly leas than in form, for the turf of the Seisser 





Alp grows on a great bed of volcanic ashes, which here and there, with their 
associated basalts, jut out from the green sward or are laid bare in the side of 4 
ravine. This contrast is especially remarkable not long after commencing the descent 
to Campitello, where some great crags of basaltic ash—hage consolidated tnasses of 
black cinders—form a foreground to the sharp outlines and the delicate cream-coloured 
tints of the neighbouring dolomite peaks. 
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Campitello is a thoroughly mountain village, yet a touch of the hand of Italy 
may be seen in its primitive inn, decorated with frescoes, which Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill happily describe as ‘a series of landscapes, not exactly up to Stanfield’s 
mark, but recognisable representations of various mountain-scenes, in which some 
of the neighbouring dolomites look even more wonderful than themselves.” 

As our sketch shows, the village lies at the base of the Langkofel, here seen 
in flank, one of the grandest and steepest of these mountain-walls, which are so 
characteristic of the dolomites—too characteristic, one is sometimes tempted to 
think; for really, in walking from Campitello to Predazzo, hemmed in all round 
by these gigantic and apparently absolutely inaccessible precipices, one feels some- 
times almost in a prison. 

East of Campitello is another strange dolomite, the Sella, looking as if it 
had been built after the design of the Tower of Babel, and the work had been 
arrested at an early stage. From a neighbouring pass our sketch of the Blattkogel 
is taken, and the crags of Pisada, an outpost of the Sella massif, will furnish 
another example of the wildest rock scenery of the dolomites. The Marmolata is 
also hard at hand, though not well seen from the village. This, however, is an 
admirable centre for excursions among some of the grandest,geenery. The heads of 
the wild Gaderthal, well known to collectors of fosgis; the beautiful Grédnerthal, 
sacred ground to children, as from it come half the wooden toys of Europe; the 
pastures of the Fedaia Alp at the foot of the glaciers of the Marmolata, are among 
the places of interest which can be approached from here; while the road down the 
valley affords magnificent views of the Rosengarten mountains. 

The Marmolata, which we have mentioned above, is the monarch of the group and 
the loftiest summit in the dolomites. For long it enjoyed a reputation for inacessi- 
bility, more than one unsuccessful attempt having been made to reach its summit. 
With victory the charm was broken; and any one who climbs the mountain from 
the Fedaia Alp on a reasonably fine day will wonder that the peak was so long 
unconquered. There is, indeed, a route to the summit direct from the village of 
Campitello, much shorter than- that usually followed, which was discovered by that 
most indefatigable of Alpine climbers, Mr. F. F. Tuckett. It is, however, both 
difficult and dangerous, except early in the season, when a slope of slippery rock is 
covered with a thick coating of firm snow. 

Travellers who follow the ordinary route generally oe at one of the chalets of 
the Fedaia Alp. We passed a most comfortable night there » few years since, but 
I fear rendered ourselves liable to prosecution as housebreakers; for on our arrival 
we found the herdsmen had not yet come to the higher pastures, and the chalets 
were all locked up. At one time the prospect seemed rather a blank one, for the 
doors were strong and the shutters firmly fastened. A night in the open air is a bad 
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preparation for a long walk on the morrow, so our guides adopted summary measures. 
One of them climbed on to the house-top, and attempted to effect an entrance by 
descending the chimney. This effort proving a failure, ho showed his talents as o 





The Blatthogel, from the Selajoch. 


“cyacksman” by making a hole in the roof, and so broke into the house. This 
done, the door was easily unbarred from within, and the rest of the party admitted. 
No great skill as slaters was required to repair the damage. 

The Marmolata is one of the few dolomite peaks which support glaciers of any 
size. These descend towards the Fedaia Alp, the mountain on the other side pre- 
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Sentinel Crags of Pisada. 





senting an almost vertical 
precipice some thousands 
of feet high. By one of 
these glaciers the ascent 
is usually made. The ice 
was reached by us, with- 
out any particular diffi- 
culty, from the Fedaia 
Alp. The glacier was 
easy; then came a steep 
scramble up a rocky wall, 
forming its left bank. 


. This is the only part of 


the excursion which is 
likely to give any trouble, 
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for the crags are steep and are strewn with fragments of dolomite, which come 
clatterg down in showers, and are almost as sharp as knives. This wall once 
surmounted, an easy stroll leads up to the summit, which is not, as is so often 
the case in this region, the apex of a crystal-like tower, but only the highest part 
of the rocky margin of a snow-field. The view, as might be expected, is a very 
grand one, for the monarch, as is befitting, occupies a central position among the 
attendant dolomites, behind which many of the more snowy Alpine peaks can be 
discerned in the distance. 

But we must quit the neighbourhood of Campitello, and descend the Fassathal. 
Predazzo, thus reached, is classic ground for the mineralogist. There are few 
famous names in that science which have not been inscribed in the fremden buch 
of the Nave d’Oro. Such a variety of igneous rocks within a comparatively narrow 
compass can hardly be found elsewhere in Europe, and this quiet little village, long 
before man existed, perhaps before the world had even got as far as mammals, was 
a very focus of volcanic eruption. Some have even imagined it located in a burnt-out 
crater. Here, however, fancy is at fault. For ages past every trace of the volcanic 
cones of the Fassathal has been swept away. 

A good road now crosses the mountains east of Predazzo to Primiero. It 
leads you first through green meadows, then over Alpine pastures, next it winds 
through a stately pine-wood. Slopes of grass and slopes of rock are alike gay 
with flowers, for whatever is brightest and loveliest in the Alpine flora seems to 
find its home in the dolomites. Their forest-scenery, too, is, if possible, more 
beautiful than in the Alps farther west; nowhere else have I seen such exquisite 
sweeps of woodland, such views over forest-glades, such park-like combinations of 
grassy meadows and clustered pines. But presently even these are forgotten, as a 
sharp crag of cream-coloured dolomite now and then rises over the summits of 
the pines. How shall we describe it?—a spire, an obelisk of rock? No, these 
terms would fail to give an idea of its magnitude; would suggest something too 
fragile—and this peak looks well able to defy the storm. It is a dolomite 
Matterhorn—one of the grandest of the whole brotherhood of stony Titans. 

We halt at the rustic inn of Paneveggio—a tiny group of white houses on a 
grassy clearing in the forest, a scene of pastoral beauty. We plunge again into 
the pine-forest, and emerge at last upon a bare alp, and there the Cimon della 
Pala towers above us in all its grandeur. Gazing on its tremendous precipices, 
one would think that winged creatures only could hope to stand upon its crest. 
Tt was, however, scaled a few years since by a member of the English Alpine 
Club—Mr. Whitwell. 

As we descend towards Primiero, we shall find that after all the Cimon has 
the usual form of the dolomites, for what we have been gazing at is only the 
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narrow end of a huge toothed wedge. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this giant stands in lonely solitude; he is but the foremost of a goodly company 
-—the far-famed dolomites of Primiero; but these, as well as that quaint little 
town, noted of old for its silver-mines, though till lately approached only by mule- 





Entrance to the Hesdensteinthal, 


paths, we must leave undescribed. Yet one would gladly linger by the old hospice 
of 8t. Martino, where now a new inn offers a fresh inducement, by Count 
Welsperg'’s hunting lodge, or by Castello di Pietra on its inaccessible crag. We 
must turn away from the whole valley of the Cordevole, with the blue lake of 
Alleghe, reposing beneath the columnar cliffs of the Civetta, and from the ravine 
of Sottaguda, a fitting approach to the precipices of the Marmolata, whose summit, 
white with glaciers, looks down on meadows hardly less white with lilies. 
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These—though the traveller must not follow our example—we must leave 
unvisited, and leap with seven-leagued boots to glance at another group of dolomite 
summits, equal in grandeur and better perhaps known to fame than those we 
have already noticed. These are the peaks which keep watch and ward over the 
Ampezzo road. There is none to be compared with this among the Alpine passes, 
not because it is so much more beautiful, but because it is so absolutely unlike all 
the others. The road turns off from the upper part—indeed, almost from the 
watershed—of the comparatively 
wide Pusterthal, now traversed 
by a railway, into a lateral glen. 
The sudden contrast between 
the open meadows of the one 
and the monstrous crags that 
guard the other has earned for 
the latter the ill-omened name 
| | ” 3 of the Hollensteinthal, and the 
ME CE Eee way thereto is broad, for the 

SH SERS. ME «road is excellent, though the 
defile is strait; but the place 
Mewes is wondrous fair—to my mind 

: = rather a valley of heaven. The 
cliffs of dolomite, delicate cream- 
colour or rich orange, dashed 
here and there with purple, are 
grand from the first entrance; 
but the marvels of the place 
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Schloss Buchenstein. 
open on you by degrees. First 


a wonderful embattled ridge, rising some 4,000 feet above us, threatens to bar the 
glen. Presently this opens out a little, and by the inn of Landro we stand full 
in view of this giant, the Monte Cristallo, as it is well named, for its towers of 
dolomite project from the main ridge like so many crystals of quartz. A shallow 
lakelet fringed with firs, the Durren See, only intervenes between us and the base 
of this mountain fortress. Yet a little farther, and two more giants begin to show 
themselves. On the left are the triple towers of the Drei Zinnen; on the right is 
the Crepa Rossa—the “Mount of Sacrifice,” as it has been poetically called; for 
we may fancy it a ruined altar crowning a great high place, and its stones are 
dashed with red, as with the blood of countless hecatombs. 

The spurs of the Cristallo and of the Crepa Rossa soon close again on the 
road, which passes through a defile till it reaches the edge of an abrupt descent, 
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whence we look down into the head of the Ampezzo valley. The pedestrian can 
traverse a narrow track which leads along a pretty ravine under the fort of 
Peutelstein, and soon finds himself in a totally different scene, contrasting markedly 
with that which he has left. 

The sides of the valley slope down to the river, richly clothed with corn-fields, 
forests, and pastures. Look on these only, and you might fancy yourself in the 
Entlibuch ; but into these are, as it were, engrafted some of the grandest of the 
dolomite peaks. On the sunniest spot in this fertile basin, but guarded by giant 





Zorre d Averan 


dolomites, stands Cortina d’Ampezzo, the most pleasunt place in the whole region 
for a prolonged stay. It is quite a little town, which has of late thriven, perhaps too 
well, on the produce of its forests. Part of this prosperity has been devoted to the 
erection of a lofty stone campanile, Venetian in character, though we are still within 
the Austrian dominions. Geographically, of course, this is Italy, for a better natural 
frontier than the crest of the Ampezzo Pass it would be hard to find; but in this 
part of the Alps diplomacy has set common sense at defiance, not, perhaps, for the 
first time, and the boundary line between two great nations wanders up hill and down 
dale, sneaking along slopes and clipping off heads of mountain valleys in a way that 
is as useless as it is vexatious. 

As one often sees in those valleys of the higher Alps which lead down to the 
Italian plain, the German element of the population is remarkable for personal beauty. 
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They seem like plants which have been transferred to a rather more genial climate, 
and have thus attained to a higher and more luxuriant development. Some of the 
handsomest fair-haired young men and women that J have ever seen have been around 
Cortina d'Ampezzo. ‘They are, in fact, equal in beauty to though less numerous 
than the well-known race at the head of the Val Anzasca. 

Cortina, like Campitello, is a kind of “ganglion” of Alpine paths. Besides the 
high road, a mule-track and a glacier-pass between the teeth of the Cristallo lead to 
Landro. Another route conducts us round the noble group of dolomites east of 
Cortina to Cadore and the birth-place of Titian. Other passes again lead us by the 
ruin of Schloss Buchenstem—another of the castles perched on an isolated crag, 
so characteristic of this part of Tyrol—to the mountain village of that tame, which 
we could have reached in a day's march from Campitello, or to Caprile, where 
the old column crowned with St. Mark’s lion tells us that we have passed from 
Austrian to Venetian territory. From one of these last paths we can turn aside to 
visit some crags which, even from the streets of Cortina, are conspicuous on the 
mountain-side. With these, called locally, we believe, the Torre d’Averan, we may 
fitly conclude this notice, for they show us dolomite in decay, the “last stage of all 
in life's eventful history” of & mountain, Strong as the peak may be, frost and 
storm will,at last sap its walls and lay low its towers; and here the work is well- 
nigh done. A crag or two yet remain standing, huge blocks of natural masonry ; 
buf they seem tottering to their fall, and year by year stone after stone and 
slab after slab is added to the rain which strews the slopes below. “ Diruit, 
edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis;” or, to quote from a poet of our own days, “I 
care for nothing; all shall go:” such is Nature’s motto as written on the mountain 


peaks and precipices. 
T. G, Bonney, 
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Gibraltar, from Gaucmn 


T was a sudden inspiration which induced Sir George Rooke, as he lay, with a 
combined fleet of British and Dutch ships, inactive off Tangier, to make a dash 

at the great Spanish fortress on the opposite side of the straits. Reports, which 
proved well founded, said that Gibraltar was but weakly garrisoned, and that its 
defences were wholly inadequate to protect it from a vigorous attack: a bold and 
sudden descent might wrest it, therefore, from Spanish hands. Accordingly, upon 
the Ist of August, 1704, the fleet appeared in the bay, and summoned the place 
to surrender. A certain Don Diego de Salinas was its governor, and he had at 
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his disposal just eighty regular soldiers, to which, by great exertions, he added a 
few hundred volunteers and militia. With these, all ill-armed and ill-found as they 
were, and with but few guns and small stores of powder and shot, he made what 
show he could; but the British blue-jackets and marines, landing at three points 
—at the Old and New Moles, and at a bastion now known as Jumper’s, from the 
naval captain of that name who here led the assault—carried all before them. As 
a last resource, the nuns of Santa Clara, followed by a crowd of terrified women 
and children, went in procession to the shrine of the Virgen de Europa, to 
intercede for divine interposition; but they fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
had by this time made themselves masters of the New Mole. Successful also at 
the other points, Don Diego had no alternative but to capitulate and haul down 
his flag. The captors then took formal possession of the place in the name of 
Prince George of Hesse, who was present, and who claimed the throne of Spain. 
But it was the Union Jack which was hoisted, and which, by the unsanctified 
doctrine that “might is right,” has continued to wave over the Rock of Gibraltar 
from that day to this. 

Calpe, as it was named by the ancients, has known many masters. Phosnician 
traders came hither, and, thinking the straits the uttermost ends of the earth, 
erected a pillar on either side, which they dedicated to Hercules. A populous and 
opulent Carthaginian city, Carteia, sprang into being on the shores of the bay, the 
ruins of which are still visible. Roman colonies were established there; the Goths 
also, in their turn, extended their dominions over these parts; but the first who 
recognised the strategical value of the rock was the one-eyed Berber chief Tarik, who 
captured, strengthened, and held it. To him Gibraltar owes its present name, which 
is a corruption of Gibel Tarik, the “mountain of Tarik.” With the rest of southern 
Spain, the rock long remained in Moslem hands—now re-captured by the Christian, 
now lapsing again to the Crescent, once more recovered for the Cross. The storm 
of battle and siege thus hovered around.it century after century, the Spaniards 
themselves having made many determined efforts to regain it after its capture by 
Rooke. But of all its sieges, the fourteenth—and, so far, the last—which began in 
June, 1779, and lasted till January, 1788, was the most sanguinary and protracted. 
It is also one of the greatest triumphs on record for the British arms. 

The English garrison never numbered more than 5,000 men; at the most trying 
times, wounds and sickness reduced this to 3,480. They were opposed by ten times 
their number, and the enemy was backed up by an imposing array of guns, and, 
generally speaking, had complete command of the sea. ‘The supply of food was 
scanty from the first; at times, and until welcome relief was brought by British 
fleets, - garrison and inhabitants alike endured the most terrible privations. The 
enemy's fire, again, destroyed the town and searched every corner of the defences, 
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so that the losses in killed 
and wounded were always 
severe. But General Elliot, 
the gallant old soldier who 


: r sof 
held chief command, never 4 on 


quailed; and his undaunted spirit was 
infused into his men. Whether manning 


the batteries, repairing breaches, or serv- 
ing the guns with red-hot shut, whether 
taking the initiative, and in daring sorties saniphtaly 
destroying the besiegers’ advanced works upon the land 
side, or patiently and with dogged fortitude awaiting 
attack, then beating back, the British garrison behaved 
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splendidly. In the supreme effort which the French and Spaniards combined, sup- 
ported by a fleet of fire-ships, made to become masters of the fortress, which was 
defeated, it covered itself with glory which can never be eclipsed. Very properly, at 
the close of this courageous resistance General Elliot was created Lord Heathfield, 
and other honours were showered upon the defenders. To this day the British 
regiments which served through the siege bear on their colours the arms of Gibraltar, 


1 


the “castle and key,” with the motto, ‘“‘ Montis insignia Calpe ;” while innumerable 
shot-marks are still to be seen, like honourable scars, upon many of the old buildings 
and fortifications, notably at the Moorish castle at the north end of the town. 
Modern Gibraltar has two aspects, widely different and distinct. It is grave 
or gay, sternly forbidding or pleasantly and picturesquely beautiful, according as 
we gaze upon its interminable limes and endless batteries, armed with the most 
tremendous weapons and appliances of modern war, or admire its scenery and the 
beauties of external Nature. The one is striking and impressive, the other grateful 
to the esthetic eye. There is, perhaps, no more beautiful spot than Gibraltar in 
all this beautiful southern land. The great rock itself presents a series of 
unrivalled pictures. It has an entirely different shape from different points of view. 
As seen travelling southward from Gaucin, it raises its twin peaks like some 
gigantic double tooth protruding from the sea. Cross the hills from the westward, 
and descend by the Tarifa road upon Algeciras as evening falls, and the place looks 
for all the world like a human corpse floating upon the waters; and so the 


’ 


neighbours have christened it “Hl Cuerpo.” Approaching from the Mediterranean, 
the eye gazes up from the ship at a straight, sheer precipice, like the wall of a 
monstrous house. Seen from.the Atlantic only does the rock seem to abate its 
ruggedness. The peaks show three-fold; the sky-line is serrated; the slope is less 
abrupt; all along its face white houses nestle amidst luxuriant vegetation; the sea- 
line is fringed with a long, low, white wall, above which clusters the closely- 
packed town. . 

The views, again, from the rock landward to Spain and the north, or across 
the straits to Africa and the south, are superb. Climb first to the signal-station, 
El Hacho, the centre peak of the three, so named from the Spanish hacho, which 
signifies a faggot of sticks covered with pitch, at one time the only means of giving 
alarm from this point of vantage. Now keen eyes with powerful glasses sweep the 
whole circumference of the horizon, and keep watch upon the sea-approaches, noting 
with unfailing accuracy every flag and every build of steamer, whether small craft 
or full-rigged, and reporting the same by signal and telegraph to the town below. 
From the signal-station, as shown in the engraving, the best view is towards Spain. 
In the immediate foreground are rugged masses of oolitic rock, the geological 
“formation” of Gibraltar; and in among the interstices, seemingly without foothold, 
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pelmettos thrive wonderfully, the asphodel also, and the aromatic gum-cistus. Note 
how grandly the northernmost peak rises in the middle distance. On one side, 
the western, a winding path has been cut for the gunners who toil along it daily 
to mount and relieve guard at the ‘rock-gun,” the most elevated piece of ordnance 
in the place; on the other, the cliff falls steeply, and is absolutely inaccessible 
save to the few remaining specimens of the Barbary ape, who have here their 
favourite habitat. They were once so numerous, says Ayala, tho Spanish historian 
of Gibraltar, “that neither the cannon or bombs of English or Spaniards have 
been able to dislodge them. They are active, cunning, and sly, and jealous of 
their ancient dwelling. They defend themselves against the ambition of their 
(human) neighbours, the new-comers, by frequently throwing stones at their working 
parties.” Now, unfortunately, in spite of the alleged subaqueous communication 
with Ape’s Hill, on the African side, they are dying out so rapidly that their 
appearance and their numbers are always exactly recorded by the signal-master in 
his books. Down at the bottom of the giddy cliff the eye rests upon the little 
village of Catalan Bay, of which more directly; beyond the houses and the beach 
the tideless Mediterranean sweeps round by the eastern shore to the foot of tho 
Sierra Bermeja, aptly named, from its native hue, the Vermilion Hills; and along 
the coast are Estepona and Marbella, the white, straggling towns of Spain. 
Towards sun-down this view is almost beyond description; tho evening rays light 
up the cream-coloured surface of the rock, and the reverse slopes deepen into 
darkest shadow; rosy opalescent tints irradiate the mountain-tops, and the sea takes 
a thousand tender tones of azure and emerald green. 

Or face directly about, and clambering down to another and a lower ledge of 
rock, look southward towards Africa. Another cone-shaped peak soars daringly into 
the sky, repeating the natural features of that just described. On its summit are 
the ruins of O’Hara Tower, so named after a former famous governor, the General 
O’Hara, who was the subject of the celebrated Miss Berry's romantic attachment, 
a love “which never found its earthly close.” This tower was built as a look-out 
station, whence the governor thought the Spanish fleet might be descried even in 
Cadiz Bay, but it was little used, and presently was struck with lightning, after 
which it became the ruin it still remains. The wall which runs up the foreground 
of this engraving is the work of days when Spain was all-powerful, and efforts 
were made to fortify the rock. ‘This wall is still known as “Charles the Fifth's,” 
and the arms of that proud monarch may be traced above the south port gate. 
Beyond the peak, at a much lower level, but still raised high above the sea, lies 
he platean of Windmill Hill, a rocky strip of land occupied by soldiers’ huts, and 

Sch is scarped and strongly held by defensive works. Only a narrow strip of strait 
separates Europe at this its southernmost extremity from Ceuta, the nearest point 
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on the African shore. Ceuta takes 
its name from the seven peaks 
behind it—Sepia, the ‘seven 
brothers” of Roman times—and 


















is famed in ancient history as the 
scene of many hard-fought battles. 
It was the port at which the 
Moslem invaders em- 
barked to make their 
first descent on 
Spain; the Por- 
tuguese held it 


for some time, but it 
passed, to the Spaniards, 
who now maintain — it 
as a garrison and & 
penat colony _ all, in 
: ong Ceuta again may | 
r from the ica at Catalan Bay. This curious little 


watt é -whiel h ‘lies at the back of the rock, is peopled by. a race 
half-Spanish, half Italian, descendants from the shipwrecked crew of 


O'Hare Tower and the Governor's Cottage, 
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a Genoese barque, who, when cast away at this point, settled here, seeking wives 
among the natives of Gibraltar, but yet retaining their own tongue, a mongrel 
Italian, which is spoken still at Catalan Bay. They are all fishermen now; their 
boats, the quaintly-shaped, high-prowed faluchas, with their lateen sails and curious 
spars, are to be seen drawn up on their sands, surrounded by fishing-nets and sea- 
birds, while the patient Spanish donkeys, who do all the work in a place where 
high roads are few and wheeled vehicles scarce, trudge backwards and forwards with 
supplies for the markets of the fortress. A noticeable feature at Catalan Bay is the 
sand breccia, which rises at a steep incline above the village to a point high up the 
back of the rock. Geological evidence goes to prove that this long slope is the 
growth of centuries, and is composed of sand transferred bodily by the east winds 
from the African shores; it is strangely ribbed and contorted by the action of the 
wind and atmosphere, but its dun hue is diversified here and there with patches and 
tufts of hardy grass, yet more by the boulders of every size and shape which have 
been detached at various epochs from the main rock above and have rolled down, 
some to be arrested midway, others falling right into the waters, where, with quaint 
weather-worn outlines, they add greatly to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

But these views, panoramic and extensive, do not sum up all the beauties of the 
rock. Numberless others of very varied character are to be found within its limits. 
Glimpses of gem-like distance of purple mountain and amethyst sea flash through 
the tree-stems of the numerous gardens or in between the flat boulders on the 
rocky paths; caves and caverns with yawning mouths, filled within with marvellous 
stalactitic formationg and heaps of old-world implements and pre-historic bones. 
Everywhere in due season vegetation flourishes marvellously. Flowers are to be met 
with in the rarest profusion. They spring up as if seems spontaneously; every 
garden is crammed with geraniums and heliotropes as big as shrubs, with ixia, 
datura, castor-oil plant, daphne, and coronella. Here a magnificent bougainvillia 
stands out with its dazzling purple plastéred against the white wall of a house. 
Here passion-flowers cling lovingly to the doorways, hedges of pale blue plumbago 
are seen mingling with the strong-scented syringa or the more delicate dama de 
noche, which reserves its fragrance for the night. All these horticultural glories 
are concentrated within the Alameda Garden, which extends from the line or sea- 
wall as high as the Windmill Hill Road. This chief park and pleasure-ground 
of the rock has been laid out with infinite pains and ever fostered lovingly by 
governors from General Don, who began the good work, to Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who now reigns supreme in the fortress. The fertile soil has sanply 
repaid the care bestowed upon it, and the -garden is rich in every description of 
tree, shrub, and flower. a ee 

This Windmill Hill Road is one of the main thoroughfares and principal 
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arteries ofthe fortress, connecting north ‘with south, the 

old crowded tow lying nearest the gates on the Spanish. .: ..”. 
side, and the southern: suburb, which . includes . several . 
barracks, the military prison, the great hospital, and the 
point or promontory of Europa, lying opposite the African. 
coast. Along this high road much traffic constantly passes. 
Now it is a regiment, with bands playing and colours 
flying, on its way to the exercising-ground ; now merely 
a handful of soldiers bound to relieve guard 
at one or other of the innumerable guard- 

















houses which stand all over the rock; now 
nothing but a string of donkeys, pannier- 
laden, bearing charcoal and fruit stuff for 
sale among the English housewives 
who live far from the markets of 
A slice of this town is 





the town. 














visible above the tree- 
tops of the Alameda 
Garden, and beyond 
that again & comer 
of Gibraltar Bay, in 

which . lies a perl 


Windmill Hill Road. 
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investigation. The hills which close the distanco 
are in Spain. That nearest is known as the Queen 
of Spain’s Chair, because a seat was prepared here 
for the consort of Philip V., from which she might 
witness the triumphal re-entry of the Spanish troops 
into Gibraltar after it had been recovered from the 
English—a work of supererogation, as it proved. The 
est ete white town of San Roque crowns the apex of the 
151 
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adjoining hill—a somnolent, uninteresting place, known chiefly as half-way house to 
that shady cork wood so dear to picnic-loving English folk when the rock itself 
swelters under the moist Levanter, or is burnt up by the tropical July sun. 

But that Gibraltar is before all things a fortress and a garrison town can never 
be forgotten or overlooked. The very atmosphere is warlike; martial sounds per- 
petually strike the ear, the eye rests everywhere upon soldiers and indications of 
their trade. Nature seeks in vain to conceal the stern hand that holds the place 
in its grip. Where least expected, the gleam of a bayonet or the red coat of a 
sentinel peeps out from among a leafy screen, and the guns of strong batteries, 
like the well-named ‘snake in the grass,’ proclaim themselves even when their 
muzzles are smothered with flowers. Uniforms predominate among the crowds that 
throng the narrow streets; fatigue parties are moving rapidly to and fro; here 
artillerymen are busily engaged mounting or moving an eighty-one ton gun; 
there a handful of skilful engineers are repairing, constructing, and controlling 
the labours of others. Other unmistakable symptoms of military possession are to 
be seen on every side: in the keen scrutiny of all strangers who would seek to 
enter, whether at Landport or Waterport, where aliens must produce or obtain 
permits, and even Englishmen must prove their nationality in words analogous to 
the ancient Civis Romanus sum; in the precision with which the gates are 
opened and closed at the sound of the morning and evening gun, when with much 
pomp and ceremony the “‘keys”—badges of ownership which are formally handed 
over to a new governor when he takes the oath at installation—are marched 
under escort from the governor's guard, and the process of lifting or lowering 
drawbridges, locking and unlocking the massive portals, which turn slowly on their 
hinges, is punctiliously performed by an officer of standing and trust. Assuredly 
it seems impossible that Gibraltar should ever again be carried by a coup de 
main. 

On the question of the continued impregnability or otherwise of this world- 
renowned fortress in the face of modern changes, no positive opinion can be 
expressed. The weight of metal and the great ranges of modern artillery point to 
the probable employment of guns in position at secure distances whence they 
might pound fortifications into a jelly. But on the other hand it may be urged 
that a fortress like Gibraltar will always be in @ position to defend itself with as 
many and as heavy guns as any that can be brought against it. Our great 
arsenals at home and our progress in the manufacture of warlike matériel will, it 
is hoped, always place us above competition as to armament, and Gibraltar, therefore, 
unless exposed to a great hostile combination, may reasonably be expected still to 
hold its own against all comers. Meanwhile there has been no slackness of effort 
to strengthen its defences, natural and artificial, to the utmost possible extent. 
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Every point has been included, and each and all are subjected to close continual 
examination, and kept in thorough repair. Whether it is the massive masonry of 
the sea-wall, or the frowning lines which overlook the ‘‘Inundation,” the murderous 





batteries which show their teeth at the Old Mole or Devil’s Tongue, as it was 
christened in the last siege, at King’s Bastion, Jumper's, ai all along the a 
level of the Queen’s Road, or the great galleries nae into - nea of a 
solid rock—the same unstinting pains, the same indefatigable | patience is ‘ : 
observed. These last-named galleries are indeed among the chief wonders of the 
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fortress, Their situation is in the northern face of 
the rock, which overlooks the north front, the only 
side on which attack has ever been deemed feasible, 
and it has been here, upon the narrow isthmus 
which connects Gibraltar with the main land, and 
which in part is now called the neutral 
ground, that the besiegers have always thrown 
up their lines. General Elhot, it is said, was 
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once standing, during the last great siege, watching the terrible havoc made by the 
enemy’s batteries from this side, and in his anguish he cried aloud, “I will give a 
thousand dollars to any one who will suggest how I can obtain a flanking fire upon 
the enemy’s works.” It was then that a sergeant of the Royal Artificers, so runs 
the report, stepped forward and proposed to drive a tunnel into the rock. The idea 
was at once and gladly adopted. The inventor had himself charge of the operation, 
which was continued with marked results during the siege. For years after its 
conclusion the work still went on, till now the galleries half encircle this side of the 
rock. They may be plainly seen with their embrasures in the engraving, that on 
the single peak nearest the sea containing within it a spacious chamber known 
now as St. George’s Hall, and mounting many guns. It is an imposing spectacle 
when, upon the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday, each of these embrasures, 
following the lead of the rock gun on the very summit, belches forth in succession 
its fire and smoke, till the base is wreathed in clouds. On such a day the ancient 
Moorish water-wheel, or noria, at the foot of the cliff, turned by a patient ox, and 
encircled by palm-tree and prickly pear, would, if sentient, acknowledge that the 
present possessors of Gibraltar are mightier than any of their predecessors by far. 
Gibraltar is neither easy to enter nor easy to leave. Steamers plying coast- 
wise, and the P. and O. mail, may be seized as opportunity offers; but for both 
the hours of departure are uncertain, entailing weary waiting, and perhaps a night 
of discomfort on board a coal-hulk in the bay. All who would find their way to 
Malaga or Granada independently, and in a thoroughly enjoyable fashion, would do 
well to take horse and ride. The same spice of the romantic hangs about the 
journey as when Washington Irving travelled by a somewhat similar road. You 
pass the same picturesque beggars en route, who cry alms with dignity, and wish 
you “God speed” with increased fervour if their gratitude has been whetted by 
the gift of even the smallest coin; you still make your al fresco meals beneath a 
wide-spreading ilex or in a grove of orange or olive; you may still have your 
fill of sweet ham, pure white bread, and luscious fruit; still quaff generous draughts 
from the leathern bota, the pig-skin bottle, which, filled with local vintages, hangs 
ever at your saddle-bow. Nor is there any bridle-road in southern Spain to compare 
with that which lies between the rock and the Serrania, or mountains of Ronda. 
To Gaucin, the first halt, the road lies along the valley of a lovely stream, its 
low banks covered with broad masses of crimson oleander; while close at hand 


“Long fields of barley and of rye 
Clothe the wold and meet the sky.” 


Almost from the first start the town or gaol is visible, something like a grain 
of salt sparkling in “a wrinkle of the monstrous hill,” but the ascent to it is 
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impossible except to the most sure-footed animals. On every side huge boulders 
lie strewn about, like the débris of a battle-field of the Titans; but when the high 
crag-platform on which the town stands is reached, the view back to Gibraltar well 
repays the climb. A long expanse of fertile upland, outstretched like a carpet, 
through which runs a streamlet like a silver thread, extends to the rock itself, and 
beyond it, as though the straits were a lake, rise the African mountains, topped with 
Atlas and its snows. 

No less picturesque is the journey of the second stage. There are two roads, 
the upper and the lower. By the latter the landscape is in measure pastoral, except 
where a long, narrow pass, tho Angostura, nips the roadway, and gained in times 
past an evil name for brigands. By the upper road the traveller traverses a 
mountain district full of grand and rugged features, varied by the patches of brilliant 
vegetation which surround the villages and towns. In the very heart of these 
mountains lies Ronda, once an impregnable fastness of the Moors, now chiefly 
celebrated for its bridge, its bull-fights, and its fair. Situated on a lofty, precipitous 
plateau, and girt by @ rapid river, it continually defied attack. Its great strength 
is obvious from the engraving, which represents the river-front as seen from the Tajo 
Bridge. The straight walls of rock form a natural escarpment, inaccessible save by 
the winding paths which lead from the valley up to the town. But it fell at length 
to Ferdinand at the close of the fifteenth century. The place was found full of 
Christian captives; 400 of them were released from its dungeons, loaded with chains, 
the same which now hang on the exterior walls of San Juan de los Reyes, the 
church erected at Toledo as a memorial of the final triumph over the Moors. To 
this day, in the “(Casa del Rey Moro,” the Moorish king’s house, are shown the 
steps which these captives cut in the rock, and up which they toiled wearily day 
after day, carrying water from the river below to the palace above. 

This river thunders through a deep chasm, the Tajo, which divides the town. 
A splendid bridge, the work of a Spanish architect, José Aldeguela, spans the opening, 
and constitutes the great feature of the place. It is seen best from the lowest 
level, where the torrent is diverted to work the cloth-mills shown in the engraving. 
Gazing upwards to where the daring arches stand out clear and white across the 
deep blue sky, noting the tiny figures of the passengers upon the bridge, the 
curiously disintegrated surface of the soft pudding-stone rocks on either side, and, 
last of all, the rushing waters of the headlong Guadiaro, the spectator will confess 
that the scene rises almost to the sublime. To the piously disposed the church offers 
here an opportunity for the expression of their religious sentiments ; and there is no 
altar more honoured than the little shrine, with its perpetually lighted lamp, which 


stands at the foot of this magnificent gorge. 
Arraur GRIFFITHS. 
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—Woe——— 


VISIT to Dresden following close on one to Berlin suggests a contrast 

unfavourable to the Saxon monarchs and people. Since the dynasty lost its 
hold of the imperial power, there have been few exceptions to a line of rulers 
more notorious for their want of loyalty to faith and race than even for that 
depraved taste in art and architecture which renders their capital so disappointing 
to the hunters of the picturesque in Europe. Berlin has enjoyed this advantage, 
that her masters preserved their independence even when most infected by the 
passion for things French. Their unflinching loyalty to whatever was productive 
of German unity is rewarded to-day in the number of trophies and monuments 
that adorn her streets and squares. Her position in the Fatherland has been as 
unfavourable commercially as that of Dresden. It was far more difficult to create 
a capital on a sandy plain, over which a shallow stream sprawled in several 
branches, than to prune and ornament one in that beautiful basin on the banks 
of the Elbe where Germany begins the promise of her hills. But he who to-day 
prefers Dresden to Berlin has either been wandering towards Saxon Switzerland or 
is an archeological curiosity, that ought to have been born in time to be a minion 
of the Grand Monarque. 

Irrespective of her public buildings, the superiority of the Prussian capital is 
very evident. “In no city of Europe,” wrote Fergusson in the year 1862, “has the 
elegance of classical art been so successfully applied to domestic edifices.” Since 
that time, however, the city has nearly doubled; three wars have filled it with 
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national trophies; the foundation of the empire 
has left scarcely one of the principal streets 
without a handsome range of public offices; and 
suburbs have sprung up which fulfil the promise 
of the older quarters. From Joachim II. and the 
Renaissance to the Prussian monarchs of the 
Revival and National periods there has been a line 
of princes who, whatever their aberrations might : 
be, have understood art and artists. Of the latter, the See rT Bote 
especially in the departments of sculpture and 

architecture, they gathered round them a famous band, whose names aro now 
the pride of Prussia. Yet there were these drawbacks—each new elector or king 
had a different taste, and he did not hesitate to inflict upon the works of his 
predecessors a dressing in his favourite style; poor in money, too, as the Prussiaz 
monarchs always were, their artists were still poorer in sources of inspfration. 
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Ecclesiastically the Brandenburgers have never been enthusiastic, and failed alike 
in their confessions and their churches. In Berlin there is the meanest building 
that ever disgraced the name of cathedral, and Protestant Prussia has to go to 
her Romish dependency on the Rhine for a church worthy of her national 
genius. The growth of the nation, too, was long an unconscious development. 
When it promised most, its spirit was most ruled by the tastes of an individual. 
To Potsdam, that might have been a great national monument, we go to-day to 
see a room where Voltaire lived, some pictures that ought to be in Berlin, a 
score of music in Fritz’s own royal hand, a few chairs eaten by his dogs, and 
a bust of Thomas Carlyle. The buildings are only saved from the scorn showered 
down on the palaces of Dresden by the memories of two men, of whose tastes, 
indeed, they are the most crushing condemnation. 

What a relief, then, it is to turn to the old windmill behind Sanssouci! 
This is honest, at least, in a style suiting its purpose, looking that which it really 
is, and a monument besides to a brave and independent miller. Like Naboth’s 
vineyard, it was coveted by a great monarch, and refused to him by its owner. 
Fortunately for the latter, there was no Jezebel to suggest his destruction, and the 
miller ground meal till the end of his days. Now it has become royal property, 
and the fashion is, after seeing Sanssouci, to pay the mill a visit, and, while 
admiring its picturesqueness, to admire still more the man who could live under the 
very nose of the wrathful despot, as he walked on the terrace above. But then, 
millers are proverbially jolly fellows. 

That the nation, when it woke up in the reign of Frederick the Great, might 
have spared itself the trouble is seen more clearly in the case of the capital. 
Frederick was the State, and national art, like everything else, had to be guided by 
his taste. Had it not been for his architect, Knobelsdorff, the monarch would have 
been without the credit of a single piece of classical architecture. But he found 
Knobelsdorff's successors more willing to désign buildings in imitation of chests of 
drawers and the like. Glorious to Prussia as his reign was, there are no public 
monuments dating from it, and we have to come down to that of his successor for 
the first—and, till the victories of 1870-1, almost the only—structure of the kind in 
Germany. 

This is the Brandenburger Thor, or Gateway, designed in imitation of the 
Propylea at Athens, by J. G. Langhaus, a follower of Knobelsadorff. It consists of 
a double row of Doric pillars, connected by walls, on which iron gates fold back, 
and forming five passages. The whole is surmounted by a quadriga bearing a figure 
of Victory, cast in copper by Schadow, a contemporary of the architect. The French 
carried off the quadriga in 1807, after the battle of Jena; but it was restored 
again in 1814, when the neighbouring square was called Pariser Platz, in memory of 
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the victories of that year. The gate lies across the lower end of the famous Unter 
den Linden, up which Victory and her steeds look. A guard-house supports one 
side, corresponding to a telegraph-office on the other. Through the passages rattle 
every afternoon the fashionable half of Berlin, while the other half linger there to 
stare at them as their horses drop into a walk. Now and then all uncover as a 
carriage dashes through the centre portal reserved for the royal family, and the guard 
is being continually turned ont to salute some high military personage. What Hydo 
Park Corner is to London, that is the Brandenburger Thor to Berlin. 

Standing by its pillars and looking up the Unter den Linden, you seo the 
famous statue of Frederick the Great, and the best view of the gate itself is got 
from the foot of the statue. The limo trees shut off incongruous surroundings, 
and between them you see Victory in her*chariot supported by the Doric columns. 
On the outside of the gateway is the Thiergarten, the fashionable part of tho 
capital. An oblique avenue leads to the vast Kinig’s Platz, where the monument 
of Victory stands with the glorious bronzes illustrative of the late wars. Tho 
French marched through the Brandenburger Thor in 1807, as the Germans did 
through the Arc de Triomphe in 1871. On the square outside the Emperor was 
received by the city on his return from the siege of Paris; within sight, under the 
limes, are the spots where his life was twice attempted; and soon after the 
second time ail Berlin was thronging round the portals to get a glimpse of the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Powers, as they relieved the labours of the Congress by 
an afternoon drive into the Thiergarten. Thus in its century of life the gateway 
has seen much of European history, but it is really the only monument in Berlin 
with old associations, and the sole important example of its kind in all Germany. 
It was built at a time when such works were rare, and has been pronounced by 
experts to be the best reproduction of Greek art that had then boen erected. 

In Dresden we look in vain for any such building. Of the two important 
movements which influenced royal and civic art there, one was strange to the 
national instincts, and the other connected with the Romanticists, and, however 
justified by the school of painting to which it gave rise, was unfruitful in architec- 
ture. The situation of the town is admirable. It lies in a hilly basin on both sides 
of the Elbe, across which it is bound together by three bridges. From the lowest 
of these perhaps the best view of its confused and generally mean architecture is 
obtained. The public buildings strike the spectator as having had too much money 
and too little talent wasted upon them. With the exception of the Licbfrauen 
Kirche (‘Church of Our Dear Lady”), there is not one that has any: trace 
individuality. This remarkable church, rising boldly from the Neumarkt, is promi- 
nent from every part of the town, but it is seen to most advantage from the 
bridge just mentioned, past the flanks of the Palace, and over the Brihl Terrace. 
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Built throughout of stone, it is a 
square covered by a great dome, 
round which four turrets break the 44 
transition from the rectangle to the i,’ 
round. ‘All is constructively true,” 

















says Fergusson, “a merit possessed 
by no other medieval or modern 
church.” To the right, as seen 
from the bridge, rises the highest 
tower in Dresden, that of the Kreuz 
Kirche. The uninteresting streets 
beyond are hidden by the ugly mass 
of the palace buildings. Just off 
the end of the old bridge—a fine 
structure of the thirteenth century, 
which was partly blown up by 
Marshal Davoust in 1813-—rises the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the 
“baroque” style of the eighteenth 
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century. The Court, which became Catholic that it might be able to claim the 


crown of Poland, worships here, and in the vaults below is the royal mausoleum. 
The other churches are Protestant. 
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The Zannger, Dresden. 


But the visitor to Dresden generally leaves these alone till he has seen the 
picture-galleries in the Zwinger. This is a most remarkablo building with a strange 
history. It was the misfortune of Dresden that the Elector, Augustus the Strange, 
was possessed of some personal resemblance to Louis Quatorze. It led to the 
introduction into his capital of the already exaggerated “Rococo” style of the 
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French monarch. But as the Germans generally do with what they borrow from 
their neighbours, the exaggeration was carried to the most ridiculous degree. Not 
content with reproducing all the worst features of the external architecture of 
this style, Augustus, barbarian as he was, turned it inside out. Over the Zwinger 
and other buildings in Dresden sprawl decorations which in France do duty 
upon the ceilings and walls of salons. The rococo style lives now in Germany 
only on the porcelain known as Dresden china. Even the Zwinger was never 
completed. The architect, Péppelmann, had planned a building that was to rival 
the grandest palace of the period in France. An anterior court was to have led 
to a higher, bounded by two large palaces, and from a third edifice, connecting these 
by its galleries, terraces were to have descended to the Elbe. Only the anterior 
court was finished. It is now covered by gardens; the pavilions and connecting 
galleries contain various collections of casts and specimens of natural history, 
while the portal is occupied by the museum with the famous picture-galleries. 
If Dresden has been poor in native art, her monarchs have not spared their means 
to make up the deficiency. Unlike him who for many years was their model as 
well as their master, Napoleon, they have enriched their collection by purchase 
rather than robbery, till it has grown into the first rank in Europe. Its magni- 
ficence is a godsend to the town, for but few of the visitors care to waste their 
time in criticism of the buildings over and around it. 

Within two hours from Dresden, by steamer up the Elbe, lie the confines of 
the Meissener Hochland. This district, on which the unmeaning title of ‘The 
Saxon Switzerland” has been bestowed, is a cluster of hills, twenty-three miles 
square, lying partly in Saxony and partly in Bohemia, intersected by the Elbe, 
and remarkable as much for the beauty of its main valley and tributary gorges as 
for the peculiar forms into which either sea or weather has worn its sandstone 
rocks. The approach to it from Dresden is disappointing. Where the land begins 
to rise rapidly into ridges—chiefly along the banks of the Elbe—extensive quarries 
have added a tawny streak to the landscape. It is best to leave the river at 
Wehlen, or some other village where the real hills begin, and dive into the 
gorges about their feet. The Meissener Hochland must not be visited with exalted 
ideas of its magnificence. Its highest peak is 1,600 feet above the sea, which 
means only 1,200 above the Elbe. Few streams water its gorges in summer, and 
just as the scenery of these begins to grow upon you, you are led by them to a bare 
cultivated plateau, from which you are glad to disappear round the next corner 
into another gully. Everything is in miniature, on the Saxon side at least; but 
if there is not a plethora of guides and tourists about, the short rambles and 
confined views, with an occasional tumble into the Elbe valley, have a charm not 
soon forgotten. 
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| The local name for the gorges or gullies 
that run up from the river is « grund.” They 
are usually guarded: by fantastic rocks, to the 
bare sides of which a few firs cling. If the 
trees have kept the summer sun from the 


little stream, there is a green lawn or 
a bed of crow-foot, cowslip, and wild 
violet, From this banks slope gently 
upwards, covered with heather and 
thyme, in a rich profusion of colour 
and perfume. The humming of moun- 
tain-bees carries the imagina- 

tion to further fields above; 
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Bastei Bridge Look-out. 
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the rocks soon break through the 

heather again, and the path, like 
the banks, grows rough and steep, till 
finally they become sheer walls, and it 
coincides with the bed of the stream. 
Some of these gullies, though of great 
height, are so narrow that falling trees 
and boulders are caught before they 
reach the bottom, and often, as at the 
Felsenthor in the Uttewalder Grund, 
a natural gateway is formed. Such 
straits, however, do not last long, and 
either emerge upon the cultivated 
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plateau in rear of the range 
or lead through rifts in the 
rocks to the summits above, 
from which the lower regions are hid- 
den by the numerous beeches and firs. 
The peaks of the Saxon Switzerland 
are mostly’ bare, bold, and even grotesque rocks, 
partly inaccessible, but where they are on the line 
of tourists, ‘and within reach of a ladder, scribbled 
and scratched with thousands of names, initials, 
and fanciful mottoes. The Bastei on the Elbe is 
one of ‘the most outstanding specimens in the 
“district. Tt is,as the name implies, a colossal - 
“bastion of rock, from 600 to 800 feet high, running out upon and descending into 
4 with, ‘extreme abrupiness. On its eastern side, a gentle slope through beech 
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and pine gives easy access to the summit, where a projecting pulpit of rock affords 
the view of a very characteristic landscape. The Elbe immediately underneath is 
curved, with its tawny banks, into the shape of a horse-shoe, and the “link” thus 





The Prebischkegel. 


formed lies clothed in rags of rock and pine-wood. To the far south, at the upper 
end of the horse-shoe, is the Lilienstein, a huge bare precipitous rock, issuing from 
a truncated cone of pine-trees. Here, in 1756, a Saxon army of 14,000 men 
surrendered to Frederick the Great. On the other side of the Elbe 4 similar 
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eminence, the Kénigstein, is crowned by the highest fortress in Saxony. Away up 
=e Elbe valley are seen the rest of the twelve characteristic peaks of these 
highlands, among them the cubical Pabststein and Gobrischstein, the round Zirkel- 
stein, and the scattered diadem of rocks known as the Kaiserkrone. In the 
opposite direction, half-lying on the river, half-clambering up the rocks, is the little 
village of Wehlen, and beyond it the yellow cliffs and purple slopes that finally 
disappear over softer contours towards Dresden. Behind, the country is classic from 
a march of Napoleon’s, and you just see Rathewalde, the village where he rested. 

From its summit the Bastei drops suddenly down to a ridge of peaks. Over 
these a seven-arched bridge has been carried to where it is possible to scramble 
into the “grund” below. On the highest of the peaks there once stood a small 
fortress, from which the knights used to’ sling stones into the Elbe, and hence 
the peak is still called Schleuderstein, or “Sling-Rock.” The view from this bridge 
is more picturesque towards the interior. The Amselgrund, with its meadow and 
pine-wood, stretches away from below the bridge between enormous walls of rock 
that are crowned by trees. No wind ever disturbs this enchanted ground. The 
pines stand rigid and still, intent upon nothing but their own growth upward. 
The only noise is the hum of millions of bees over the sun-warmed heather, and 
even the little stream, that further up has danced over a waterfall, flows hushed 
and languid through this sleepy hollow. Yet on the other side of the Bastei is 
the Elbe, with all its bustle of tourist-steamers and railway-trains, and above the 
wind is whistling to the pine-woods and chattering with the young beeches. 

Further up the river the range of hills becomes more massive. Schandau, the 
centre of the Hochland, is the starting-point for excursions to the Polenzgrund and 
Kirnischthal, where there are walls of rock not equalled for height and length out of 
Switzerland, though so different in colour, and form, and position from those of the 
Via Mala or Teufelsbriicke. With the exception of certain artificial waterfalls, there 
is nothing petty, mean, or even grotesque in the scenery, and the more outstanding 
points have a classical interest that is wanting to the country behind them. Korner 
has laid the shifting scenes of “The Journey to Schandau” on the Elbe, between 
that town and Herrenskretschen, about the Prebischthor, on the summit of the 
Winterberg, and above the Kuhstall; but Leichtenfel’s eyes were so filled with his 
Isidore, that there is little description of scenery, and Korner, who was born in 
Dresden, died too young to become the minstrel of his Fatherland. 

The Kuhstall, as the name implies, was used by the peasantry for their cattle 
in times of war. It is a natural arch of rock, 20 feet in height, standing 900 
feet above a deep wooded gorge, into which descent is made by wooden ladders 
through a rift in the cliff. The Prebischthor is similar archway, but of far 
more striking appearance. It lies over the frontier in Bohemia, and the view 
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from the summit is different from those usually seen in the Saxon part of the 
Hochland. The valleys are wider, the hill-sides more massive, the woods less cut 
into, and the whole scenery approaches more nearly to the majesty and silence of 
the Black Forest. The archway itself rises as a flying buttress on one of the last 
ridges that run out from this range of hills. Its brow is 1,100 feet above the 
valley below, the arch is 100 feet wide, the roof 48 feet long and 10 feet thick. 
Itself and the tall pillars around it are 

the most notable relics the ocean has — 
left behind. But, indeed, most of the se a, At 
peaks and summits of this curious land 

suggest the cliffs and columns of our 





own coasts, and it is undeniable that 


their fittest setting would be the 
sea. The woods, ragged and shorn, 
are poor substitutes for water round 
the cliffs of the Bastei and Amsel- 
grund; but in Bohemia the great 
Engehaus, Karlsbad. forest, in ups and downs though 
it be, is vast and living enough 
to recall the billows and tides that must have hollowed out the Prebischthor and 
laid bare the Prebischkegel. In some of the narrow gorges of the Meissener 
Hochland you feel as if walking in a submarine land, among alge and wave-worn. 
rocks. The sun falls in upon them with the same subdued light as on the bed 
of a river or a clear bay, and should a great fish swim past in the gloom, or ogle 
you from behind a fern, you would not be in the least surprised. 

From the Prebischthor southwards the Elbe is comparatively free from the 
quarries and their yellow detritus. The hills on its banks are higher, the woods 
come down to their ‘feet. Here and there is spread an expanse ‘of greenery worthy 
of the Thuringian forest, a bare ridge breaks out of the forest, and the valley at its 
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side is the home of a village of surpassing beauty. 
Herrenskretschen, under the Prebischthor, is a 
collection of wooden cottages fastened upon the 
rocks of the Kamnitzthal; the other villages 
beside it share its scattered picturesqueness, and 
the river gives a promise which only the flatness 
of Northern Germany prevents it from fulfilling. 
It is not too much to say that the Elbe in these 
reaches is adorned with most of the charms of the 
Upper Danube, and shares that loveliness which 
we are wont too exclusively to associate with the 
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few wooded portions of the Rhine. 
From the southern end of the Saxon Switzer- 
land to the northem limits of the Bohemian 
Forest runs the line of Bohemian - 
baths—Teplitz, Karlsbad, Franzens- 
bad, Marienbad, and, in Bavaria, - 


Calvary, Karlsbad. 
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Alexandersbed. Amid surroundings that cannot always claim the name of picturesque 
or the favour of an equable climate, these resorts for sick and idle Hurope owe 
their fame to the hot mineral springs and bubbles of gas that issue from the tufa- 
rocks on which they stand, and the peat-bogs that surround them. 

Karlsbad is probably the most aristocratic bath in Europe. Once upon a time 
—so the legend goes—Charles IV. was hunting on the banks of the Tepl, in the 
neighbourhood of a small village then known as Wary. One of his hounds fell into 
a spring of scalding water, and attracted the emperor to the spot by its cries. 
Suffering from wounds received at the Battle of Crecy, he was easily induced by the 
royal physician to try the effects of bathing in the waters; and the adventure, which 
began so miserably for the dog, ended in the greatest good fortune for its master. 
The name Wary dropped out of the peasants’ mouths, for, in conjunction with 
certain imperial rights, Charles bestowed upon the village the proud title of 
Kaiserkarlsbad. Thus discovered and patronised by an emperor, the baths have 
always been the most distinguished in Europe. No fewer than three imperial 
families have stamped their names on the surroundings. Royal personages, scarcely 
inferior, and great statesmen relieve there annually the burdens of courts and 
politics; and the only acts for which the Congress of Karlsbad, held in 1819, is 
famous were the measures it considered to stay ‘the alarming spread of democratic 
principles in the neighbouring states.” 

The village is stuck upon the sides of one of the valleys of Northern Bohemia. 
Through the valley’s bottom runs the Tepl—a loathsome stream in summer, and 
in winter even one of no magnitude or cleanliness. Its course consists of a series 
of abrupt windings among limestone-rocks. Beneath a lid of tufa there boils the 
great unfathomed caldron that feeds the hottest mineral-springs in Europe, and gives 
the river its name of Tepl or Topel, from Teply, “warm.” Clouds of steam mark 
the holes through which the heated water has found its safety-valves; and, in 
order to prevent the whole rock, with river and town upon its back, from being 
blown up, borings are made four or five times a year. 

From this insecure basis the town rises. The rocky sides of the valley have 
had to be cut away to make room for the houses, which rise, tier upon tier, 
towards the woods above. The streets are narrow and dirty, and, with one or two 
exceptions, unnamed, each individual house being known by the sign in front of 
its door. There are no public edifices of any historical or architectural interest, 
those connected with the baths being the conventional eolonnade-erections, with 
low off-shoots of a respectably dull appearance. 

More attention has been bestowed on the surroundings. Paths, gently ‘a 
shaded by trees, and plentifully provided with seats for languid patients, lead 
upward to some of the more prominent points, to which it is often convenient to 
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escape from the steaming heat 
of the valley. The neigh- 
bourhood is scented with the 
essence of aristocracy. There 
is no summer-house or plat- 
form but it bears the name 
of some great lady who has 
honoured it with her presence, 
and, departing, left behind the 
odour of her rank. Peter the 
Great, who inflicted his eccen- 
tricities on so many parts of 
civilised Europe, rode up the 
Hirschensprung, one of the 4. 
steepest of the hills, on a pamvapnta"atcis , 
bare-backed cart-horse, and, a 
when he reached the top, cut 
on a cross with his own hands 
the letters M. 8. P. I. (Manu 
sud Peter Imperator). That 
other but less active monarchs 
may also mount as high, o 
proper road has been made to 
the top; and in the middle 
of some lovely grass and 
flower-beds a slab of black 
marble is erected, on which 
the visits of members of the a 
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Russian imperial family are 










always recorded. 

On the other side of the valley and the 
right bank of the river there is a higher 
point, the Dreikreutzberg, so called from 
three weird crosses, on the middle one of 
which hangs our Saviour, with head bowed 
down upon the town below. The view 
from the summit extends over the low Bohemian hills and 


the plain beyond, and reaches even to the Saxon Erzgebirge, 
Closer is the Engelhaus, one of those 


The Herschensprung, Karlsbad, 


or ore-mountains. 
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ruins with which all Southern 
Germany is dotted, covering a 
bare hill-top and overlooking a 
village. 

But the view from the 
Dreikreutzberg is finest in the 
evening. The ugliness of the 



















valley is veiled in darkness, the 
singularity and ab- F 
ruptness of the hills 
are lost in the 





shadows they cast. 
By-and-by the town 


is dotted over with lamps, which 
the river reflects through the steam 
to the stars above, and lights peep 
out from the woods. The three 
great crosses stand silent in the 
twilight that still lingers on the ‘hill-tops, and bats fiy 
about the head beneath the crown of thorns. The 
figure there is the last in all. Karlsbad to see the sun 
depart at night, and the. first to catch his alg ‘in 
the morning. 

Very little behind Karlsbed i in social distinction i is 
Ems—to Prussia what Karlsbad is to -Anatria.: Like 
Karlsbad, too, it was contined ‘between. a- river and: a 
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wall of steep rocks; but of late years the town has leaped these barriers, and now 
extends for a considerable distance on both sides of the river. To the north lies the 
Sporkenburg, a picturesque ruin on a precipitous hill overlooked by the Kemmenauer 
Hohe. Close by are the two noteworthy trachyte peaks of Arzbach. 
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Fountan in Hallerstadt 


On the northern slopes of the Harz, by the Holzemme, one of the tributaries 
of the Elbe, there stands a town of about 30,000 inhabitants, which was important 
enough in the ninth century to give its name to an episcopal see. The see was 
abolished at the Reformation, but Halberstadt’s position as the only important town 
between the Harz-mines and the Elbe, and, therefore, as half-way-house for the 
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trade from one of the most productive districts of Northern Germany to the busiest 
of German highways, assured its continued prosperity in spite of the absence cf 
episcopal pomp and circumstance. It has also had manufactories and a trade of 
its own. To-day it enjoys the appearance of a town with a millennium of pros- 
perous history behind it. Its public buildings bear marks of every style of 
architecture, from the Romanesque to that of the latest Renaissance, and most of 
them are old enough to have required a threefold restoration. The cathedral of 
St. Stephen, built on the site of an older edifice, which was burned down in 1181, 
is a perfect compendium of the history of medimval architecture. As in Bamberg 
Cathedral, portions of this building—part of the front towers and their ornamenta- 
tion—are distinctly Romanesque, while backward, through the aisles and choir, can 
be traced a growing Gothic influence, that culminates in the flying buttresses of 
the latest date. On the other side of the Domplatz is the Romanesque Liebfranen 
Kirche, built during the last three centuries of that order. These churches, whose 
construction occupied hundreds of years, passed into the hands of the Protestants 
at the Reformation. They have lately been restored, but the restoration has been 
confined to the consolidation of the old masonry, though the mortar of seven 
or eight centuries ago seems harder than the degenerate stone of to-day. 

Churches like these, however, can be seen in many another town than 
Halberstadt. Not so the glorious architecture in wood which distinguishes its 
market-place and neighbouring streets. The town is worth a visit for this alone, 
which, on a small scale, corresponds to the domestic architecture of Nirnberg. A 
rich and free community of burghers surround their churches and town halls with 
a fit setting of private dwellings. Instead of rising out of a cluster of squalid and 
tumble-down walls, or streets of unshapely barracks, as one sees in so many 
prince and priest-ridden communities, the public buildings of such towns as Halber- 
stadt and Niirnberg are simply primi inter pares. 

The lightness of the material, which -was chiefly used in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Halberstadt, has permitted the projection of the upper storeys 
and their multiplication to a height above that usual in stone buildings. Balconies 
and great oriel windows are run out upon pillars over the pavement. Some houses, 
tired of their long life, seem to be nodding themselves to sleep; others have grown 
telescope fashion, with a charming want of attention to style and form. This gable 
bulges out, that is bent in. Sometimes an upper storey looks from the street below 
like nothing but a stack of fire-wood, with a thatch to keep the rain off. - Many 
houses, with their high, steep roofs and rows of pointed windows upon them, stand 
as if they had been for centuries struggling on tip-toe over the shoulders of 
their neighbours for the last glances of the setting sun. Upon all there. is an 
elaborate carving and ormamentation. Old oaken doorways, with words of peace 
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Old Houses in Halberstadt. 
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upon them, welcome to 
old oaken staircases, 
supported by = richly- 
carved balustrades, that 
lead to rambling pas- 
sages aud rooms, from 
which the windows look 
out upon houses as 
charmingly irregular as 
themselves. 

The Market-place of 
Halberstadt, as is 80 
often the case in Ger- 
many, is divided into 
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two by the Town Hall. On the one side of this building lies the so-called 
Holzmarkt, or wood-market; on the other the Fischmarkt, The Rathskeller in the 
former is one of the finest wooden buildings in the town, in style Gothie, and 
belonging to the middle of the fifteenth century. The Rathhans, a stone structure, 
also Gothic, dates originally from about the year 1475, but as it was restored 
during ‘last century its uniformity is marred by several additions of the later 
Renaissance. It probably occupies the site of an older town hall, which was guarded 
by the same colossal figure that now adoms its successor. There was @ custom in 
the Middle Ages following which the burghers of free commercial towns erected a 
palladium of their privileges. ‘The figure chosen was called a Roland, and his 
position and accoutrements rendered symbolical. The eagle on his shield signified 
the rank of the town as a free city with an imperial charter, his naked sword the 
burghers’ power to fight for their own rights as well as those of the Emperor, and 
usually there lay at his feet the head and hand of a criminal, powr encourager les 
autres, The stranger arriving in a German city that possessed this image could at 
once tell the character of the people among whom he had come, and they have 
handed it down to posterity as a monument of the only real independence that 
was enjoyed on the Continent of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Halberstadi knows what war is. That came about when the Duke of 
Brunswick's black dragoons drove a renegade army of Westphalians through the 
narrow streets, and out of the town under the Kihlingerthor. In the tower 
above this gateway several of the balls spent on the occasion have been built into 
the walls as a souvenir. 

Gronce Apaw Sutra. 
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Shaffhausn, from the Rever 


HE north-eastern frontier of Switzeilund 1s too often neglected by the travelling 
public. It is not on the direct road to any of the principal mountain centres 

of attraction, and is thus slighted by those who follow fashion and guide-books. 
Yet there are few districts which better repay investigation than that traversed by 
the Rhine between the Lake of Constance and the town of Bile. Everybody visits 
and re-visits the famous Rheingau from Bingen to Bonn, but how many of those to 
whom Coblentz, Caub, and Oberwesel aré as household words have ever halted at 
Rheinfelden, Lauffenburg, and Schaffhausen? True, indeed, this upper Rhine does 
not thread its way through such a long series of ruins as its lower reach, nor do 
its waters wash the base of so many castled crags and vine-clad steeps, but the 
scenery of their banks is more varied, and certainly no less beautiful. To myself 
there is a littlé monotony in the long winding valley of the Rheingau, with its steep 
sides and even sky-line—too like a pigantic trench. Were it not for the picturesque 
towns and ruins we should weary of it, as we do of the Danube in its similar course 
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from Passau to Linz. But on the upper Rhine, while there are ruins not a few 
and towns which are no less worthy of the artist’s pencil than those of the Rheingau, 
there is scenery far more varied, and often of exquisite beauty. It is but seldom 
indeed that glimpses are obtained of the Alps. They are still far away to the south, 
and are masked by the undulations of the northern uplands of Switzerland and 
by the last ridges of the Jura. But we hardly miss them—there is enough in the 
scene to satisfy the most fastidious. Stand, for instance, at Rheinfelden, on some 
terrace bank above the Rhine; look to north and to south, and say whether it be 
not a goodly land. The river—still undefiled after its purification in the Lake of 
Constance— sweeps along clear as beryl at our feet, winding in a sinuous course 
through a terraced valley plain, richly chequered with corn-fields and woods, and 
bounded on the south by the purple folds of the Jura. The northern bank, clad 
with vines, rises steeply up to the edge of a level plateau, which extends to the 
foot of a range of forest-clad hills; these advance toward and recede from the 
river, and behind them rises a rolling mountain mass, with miles of great fells, like 
but far loftier than those of Cumberland. These are the uplands of the Schwartzwald, 
sombre billows of forest, flecked here and there by dashes of green pasture. 

Let us next halt at Lauffenburg. Here the spurs of the Schwartzwald hills 
close in upon the Rhine, and the ribs of this old island of primeval rock have 
checked its swift but even course. It rushes onward through a rocky ravine, 
boiling and surging, broken into masses of white foam by projecting slaty ridges. 
A quaint old bridge spans the river, linking the hamlet on the German bank to 
the old town on the Swiss side. A massive pier divides this into two halves, 
delightfully dissimilar; over the main stream, which passes along the northern side, 
is one of those picturesque wood-covered bridges so common in Switzerland, while 
above the broken rocks on the south, submerged only in time of flood, is a 
three-arch bridge lightly built of open timber-work. Here the far-famed rapids 
begin; the water comes raging down the ravine, gathering force as it proceeds, 
till at last it rises in two long plunging waves, that break with a deafening 
roar into an angry mass of white foam, after which the river slowly returns to its 
even swirl. The houses of the Swiss town crest the crags above the cataract, and 
founded on the rock, seem all heedless of the din; they cluster on the flanks of a 
rocky mound, showing from without little more than a purple-red mass of steep 
picturesque roofs girded by an old wall, guarded by the usual gateway towers, and 
surmounted by two more towers, one belonging to the church, the other the last 
remnant of the castle. To appreciate the grandeur of the rapids, and the awful 
force of so vast a body of water, we must climb down to the river brink, and stand 
on one of the slaty ledges hard by the spot whence it takes its final leaps. 
Dangerous, almost impossible, as it seems, laden barges, when the Rhine was a 
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great highway, used to descend these rapids, being lowered down them by the aid 
of ropes. Some half-century since an English peer—Lord Montague—the last of 
his race, was drowned in an attempt to shoot the rapids, and on the same day, so 
guide-books tell us, his castle at home was destroyed by fire. 

We pass on from Lanffenburg through a pleasant country, still with wooded 
mountains to left, and shelving sweeps of corn-field and orchard, meadow and copse 
to right, by old-fashioned villages with high-peaked roofs of red tiles, by grey old 
towers and castles, till the train halts at the station of Neuhausen. Here are the 
famous falls of the Rhine. A lofty ledge of limestone rock bars tho course of the 
river, and produces the falls, As at Niagara, so here, tho first feeling of many 
visitors is one of disappointment. The breadth of the river is 300 yards, and the 
height of the fall varies from about sixteen to a little more than twenty yards. 
Thus, though the line of water is interrupted by two wooded crags, tho falls, when 
seen at a single view—as from the terraces of the principal hotels—appear compara- 
tively low, and the eye under-estimates both their absolute height and the body of 
water which is descending. 

Duly to appreciate their grandeur, we must approach for a nearer and a more 
limited view. Perhaps the best is obtained from the left bank, where tlic 
picturesque chdteau of Lauffen crowns a wooded knoll, and its garden-paths lead 
down to various cunningly-constructed outlooks. The most remarkable of these 
is a wooded gallery called the Fischeng, built against the cliff, by the side of the 
cascade. Here, deafened by the ceaseless roar, splashed by the leaping spray, you 
begin to appreciate wherein the falls of the Rhine differ from all others that you 
have seen in Switzerland. As you gaze up at those liquid masses that come 
leaping down—almost as if instinct with life, and animate with deadly purpose — 
the very gallery, whose frail timbers they seem bent on crushing, trembling with the 
concussion, as wave after wave seems just to fall short in its spring, you realise that 
it is no mountain torrent, no mere glacier stream that takes this plungo, but a 
mighty river worthy to become a boundary of peoples and a highway of nations. 

Another grand view is obtained from the river itself below the falls. Hazardous 
as the attempt may seem, it is not difficult to reach the foot of the limestone crag 
in the middle of the cataract. The meeting of the eddying waters from either 
hand forms in its lee a lane of comparatively smooth water. The boatmen row out 
into the stream some distance below the falls, and then steer straight for the rock. 
The boat tosses up and down as if on a sea, and is surrounded on either side by 
an expanse of raging waves of water—a beautiful bluish green in colour—till we 
gain the foot of the crag. Up this a rough path leads to the top, whence we can 
watch the river hurrying downwards to the brink. 

A couple of miles above the falls is Schaffhausen—still, notwithstanding modern 
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improvements, a quaint 
and picturesque town, full 
of reminiscences of bygone 
days. It has existed more 
than a thousand years, 
and was forme:ly a place 
of greater commercial im- 
portance than at present ; 
for before the days of 
good highways and rail- 
ways the Rhine 
was of more value 
as a road for 
merchandise, 
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and goods were disembarked here for portage, to be again shipped below the 
cataract. First a hamlet, then a town, its importante was much increased when 
in the eleventh century a great convent was founded here and dedicated to ‘“ All 
Saints.” Its church still remains, though later alterations have effaced its more 
interesting features as the cathedral of the town. Next Schaffhausen was fortified, 
then became an imperial city, and nearly four centuries since was “united to the 
Helvetic Confederation, as the twelfth canton. Its old walls and gateway towers 
are still standing, or at any rate were so recently, but the march of “improvement” 
is now so rapid in Switzerland that no one can dare to say how long any relic 
of antiquity will be spared. Conspicuous in all views of the town is its citadel, 
which crowns a low hill and is surmounted by a round tower capped by a pyramidal 
roof. It bears the name of Munnoth, or more correctly, Unnoth (ohne Noth), because 
its construction was undertaken by the canton at a time of general distress, to 
provide the poor with work. In the town itself are many curious old houses, well 
worth examination, adorned with oriels, sculptures, and frescoes. As usual, the 
nooks by the river-side are among the most picturesque, if not among the most 
cleanly. Formerly also there was a wooden bridge of great celebrity across the 
Rhine; this, however, shared the fate of so many objects of interest at the end 
of the last century, being burnt by the French army during the war of 1799. 
It was a single arch, the span being 342 feet. 

Above Schaffhausen the banks of the Rhine are for a while less interesting than 
below. The strath is broad, level, and sometimes marshy, and both it and the 
irregular form of the Unter See suggest that the Lake of Constance had once a 
considerably wider extent than at present. This Unter See, or lower lake, is perhaps 
more strictly an enlargement or backwater of the Rhine than a portion of the 
Lake of Constance, for its shores approach at the town of Constance for a short 
space, so as to form a river channel, which separates it from the main lake. 

Constance is a town that has rather gone down in the world; the present 
population being much less than it possessed in the Middle Ages, when from its 
situation it was a port of even more commercial value than Schaffhausen. A good 
many travellers, we suspect, convict themselves, on arriving here, of a geographical 
mistake when they discover that the town, though on the left bank of the Rhine, 
is not Swiss but German, forming part of the Duchy of Baden. Its name recalls 
the days of imperial Rome and of Constantius Chlorus, who rebuilt a fortress 
which had been founded on this site about the beginning of the Christian era, and 
up to his time had borne the name of Valeria. It grew and in the main prospered 
till about the fifteenth century, when its population reached 40,000, and its linen 
stuffs were known all over Europe. Its place in history is mainly due to its being 
chosen for the session of the famous Council which met within its walls in 1416. 
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The chamber wherein the Council met may still be seen. It is on the upper 
floor of a large plain building of two storeys, with strong walls and a heavy roof, 
which stands by itself near the water-side. According to architects, it was con- 
structed as a custom-house, and had probably not been long completed when the 
Council was held. On each floor is a great hall, with the ceiling supported by 
tows of plain wooden pillars, the upper being the lighter. In this were held the 
sessions of the Council. The room is now decorated with mural paintings, and 
contains a rather interesting collection of armour, much of it being Oriental. 

The schism in the Papacy, as is well known, was virtually brought to an end 
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The Rhine at Constance. 


at this Council, two claimants being deposed, including the one who summoned 
the Council—doubtless much to his disgust—and the third making a voluntary resig- 
nation, after which a new Pope was chosen, who ruled under the name of Martin V. 
At this Council also the administration to the laity of the Holy Communion in one 
kind was ordered, and the supremacy of the Church over the Pope was clearly 
asserted; but what has rendered it famous, or rather infamous, in the memories of 
most persons is its treatment of the Bohemian reformer, John Huss. On the faith 
of a safe conduct given by the Emperor of Germany, he trusted himself in 
Constance. Here he was thrown into prison, condemned to death, and burnt alive. 
It was in vain that he appealed to the Emperor's word. The “honour and glory 
of God” required that he should die, and what mattered a little treachery in so 
good cause, or if the means were incorrect when the end was so laudable? So 
his enemies triumphed, and Huss died, and so a momentary victory paved the way 
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for @ more complete defeat :. for after Huss came Luther; and the system which 
might- have been saved:at' Constance was past rédemption at. Worms; where the new 
champion found a protector more sensitive in honour and less plastic in conscience 





The Schnete Thor, Constance. 


than'had° fallen to the lot of. his unfortunate forerunner, for. Charles V. declined 
to “blush with Sigismund,” and Luther went home from Worms in safety: — 

The cathedral of Constance, though disfigured by later alterations, preserves 
portions of an ancient Romanesque structure, but the town as a whole is less 
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interesting than Schaffhausen. Here and there, however, as in all these border 
German towns, there are picturesque nooks, such as the Schnetz Thor, one of 
the gateway towers so common in Swiss towns, and especially in the northern 
districts, and quaint old houses dating from the seventeenth century; and the 
situation by the efflux of the Rhine and on the margin of the broad lake, with 
the mountains of Switzerland and Tyrol in the distance, would give a charm even 
to the monotony of a modern watering-place. The lake itself is also less attractive 
than its more frequently-visited neighbours. Geneva, with which it naturally invites 
comparison, surpasses it a little in size, and still more in beauty. None of the 
mountains which draw near to its upper end are at all comparable to those which 
rise around the embouchure of the Rhine, nor are the more rounded contours of its 
northern shores diversified and heightened in beauty by contrast with such a view as 
that of the chain of Mont Blanc from the lower reaches of Geneva. Still there is 
much pleasant scenery to be found along its banks, and no one who has traversed its 
waters on a bright summer day can fail to have a pleasant memory of his journey. 
South of the Lake of Constance the Rhine may be said to have fairly become an 
Alpine river. The valley is still and for many a mile will be a wide one; but 
the broad strath of green meadows on either side is bounded by mountains, which 
rise above it, often very steeply, to a height of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. The 
river is a boundary of two peoples alike, as might be expected, in some respects, 
but curiously different in others. Their conditions of life are almost identical, yet 
on the east we have the Tyrolese, among the most obedient sons of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and devoted adherents of the House of Hapsburg; on the west 
the Swiss, with their diversity of creed and their ardent love of liberty. The yoke 
which to the one is almost a service of love was to the other once an incite- 
ment to freedom; and Europe, about the beginning of the present century, saw 
the two nations contending, though at different times, against a common foe, the 
one to preserve their independence, the other their union with the Austrian Empire. 
Up this valley, rich and fertile, though somewhat marshy in places, runs the 
line to Ragatz and Chur, whence the high roads diverge to the upper valley of the 
Rhine, to passes leading to the north of Italy and to the valley of the Inn. Some 
parts of this district we shall presently notice, but we must now turn aside to 
another route, which would equally lead us to and from Bale, and as being the 
shorter, is commonly preferred by travellers. This route turns aside from the North 
Swiss railway at Waldshut, and after skirting the northern shore of the Lake of 
Zurich, traverses the valley of the Limmat, and emerges into the valley of the 
Rhine at Sargans, nearly a dozen leagues south of the Lake of Constance. In 
order to arrive here, though we pass through a mountain district after quitting the 
former lake, we have not to cross any mountain ridge, for we have here the 
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curious though by no means 












unique spectacle of two rivers 
without any well-defined water 
parting. The valleys of the 
Limmat and Rhine are like two 
streets, the former of which 
crosses an almost imperceptible 
rise in the ground before entering 
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Zurich, from the Lindenhof. 


the other, so that the water from the house roofs at this place flows away Eee 


the pavement in different directions. 
The situation of the Lake of Zurich in many respects resembles that of 
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Constance; no part of it can 
be said to be quite within the 
mountain zone, though the 
neighbourhood is almost every- 
where hilly, and the mountains 
are not far from its eastern 
end. The scenery is diversified, 
bright and sunny, rather than 
grand. Its shores in many 
parts are richly cultivated, and 
studded with goodly houses and 
thriving villages. Still, bold 
mountain ranges are always near 
at hand, and even from Zurich 
itself, in clear weather, a line 
of snowy summits is full in 
view. 

Zurich is one of those towns 
which, for artistic purposes, have 
been spoilt by commercial pros- 
perity. My memory of it goes 
back nearly twenty years, and 
when I saw it last, though a 
“finer” town than it once was, 
it was much less picturesque. 
Nooks and corners, however, 
may yet be found here and 
there, such as that group of 
old houses which our artist 
has sketched, where the high- 
pitched gables, the projecting 
oriel, the rude dark arcade, and 
the fountain crowned by a 
statue representing St. Michael 
rending the dragon—a favourite 

Street Fountan, Zurich, subject—comprise a picture the 

like of which may still be often 

found in Northern Switzerland. The form of the oriel is very characteristic of the 
towns in the German-speaking districts of the Alps. The view from Lindenhof 
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shows one of the more 
old-fashioned parts of the 
town, with a glimpse of 
tho Limmat. 

The cathedral is one 
of the most conspicuous 





















as well as one of the ~'* 
most interesting buildings 
in Zurich. It is a mas- 
sive Romanesque struc- 
ture, rather plain in style, 
but the adjoining cloister 
is unusually nch and 
elegant. Lovers of an- 
tiquities will find much 
to detain them in the 
town museum, where, 


among other relics, is 


The Museum, Rapper schwyl, 
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an unusually large and fine collection from the sites of Pfahlbauten, or ‘lake 
dwellings,” of which there were many on and near the shores of Zurich. These 
were the villages of a people who inhabited Switzerland before (how long we know 
not) the Roman occupation, who built their huts on platforms, supported by piles, 
which were planted in the shallower parts of the lakes, and were then safe from 
attack by wild beasts or by foes unprovided with boats. 

Some half-dozen miles below its eastern end the Lake of Zurich is narrowed by 
a projection of its northern and a promontory extending from its southern shore. 
On the former is situated the town of Rapperschwyl, with which the latter is 
connected by a wooden bridge. This is said to be the longest in the world, except 
that across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, being just a mile from shore to shore. 
It dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, but was rebuilt about sixty 
years ago. The town rises from the shore of the lake, occupying the slope of a 
low hill, and is crowned by an ancient chateau and the parish church. Thus it is 
more picturesque in situation than Zurich, in comparison with which it is hardly 
more than a village. The most remarkable feature in its history is that it remained 
as an independent republic till the end of the last century, when Switzerland was 
invaded by the French troops. The town—as the sketch shows—has tho usual 
picturesque features of a German-Swiss town that has not prospered enough to find 
favour with the modern builder. The fine old chateau has been recently restored, 
and now contains a collection of antiquities relating to the history of Poland. 

When the usual marshy plain at the head of the Lake of Zurich is left 
behind, the scenery of the Limmat valley improves. The limestone crags and peaks 
are often remarkably fine, and the sombre pine forests and green alps contrast 
beautifully with the delicate grey and cream-coloured tints of the rocks. The 
scenery is at its best around the shores of Wallenstadt. This lake—hardly more 
than an expansion of the Limmat—though comparatively small, ranks very high in 
scenery among those of Switzerland. On its northern shore the mountains rise 
some 6,000 feet above the water in gigantic terraces—natural walls of almost 
uninterrupted precipices. The southern shore, though less steep, is more varied in 
scenery, and many a projecting crag, many a pine-clad knoll, and many a 
mountain glen comes into view as the railway winds along by the water's 
edge. Just at the lower end also an important tributary pours its waters into 
the Limmat Lake, and a glimpse is obtained of the grand scenery of the Linththal 
and the magnificent precipices of the Glarnisch. 

From the Lake of Wallenstadt no long time is needed to bring us out into the 
Rhine valley at Sargans, and after about an hour’s journey through its broad 
meadows we halt at the hotels and bath-houses of Ragatz. The beauty of the 
neighbourhood and the efficacy of the waters render this a favourite resort of 
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invalids. The springs, however, are 
not in the village, but in the far- 
famed gorge of the Tamina, about a 
couple of miles distant. The water 
is brought down in pipes, and its 
temperature is but little lowered on 
the way. 









It is hard to make comparisons 
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in the Alps, and one remembers Mrs. Malaprop’s remark, but I venture to say 
that for grandeur and wildness this ravine of the Tamina surpasses all that I have 
seen. No wonder that authors in attempting to describe it have well-nigh exhausted 





GORGE OF THE TAMINA, PFAFERS. 
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the terms expressive of grandeur 
and horror; but it defies descrip- 
tion: it must be seen to be 
appreciated. The effect, no 
doubt, is greatly heightened by 
contrast. An excellent carriage- 
road ascends gently from Ragatz 
by the bank of the Tamina to 
the mouth of the glen. We 
glance back as we enter at the 
white houses of Ragatz, at the 
rich meadows by the Rhine, 
and the varied outlines of the 
Prittigan mountains. In front 
there rises on one hand a preci- 
pice of dark slate, on the other 
a steep wooded slope. As yet 
all is exquisitely beautiful. The 
grey precipices are fringed with 
trees. The deciduous foliage 
glitters in the sun, which gleams 
like gold among the chequered 
shadows; contrasted with these 
the tapering firs seem dusky, 
though here and there in the 
morning light their sombre needle- 
leaves and lichen filaments gleam 
like frosted silver. Each turn of 
the glen introduces some fresh 
combination of torrent, forest, 
and crag, more beautiful than 
the last—in one place the road i 
is driven through a projecting Ae. 
spur of rock—till at length we find ourselves in front \., 7 
of a massive building, and apparently in 8 complete A y t 
cul-de-sac. The road ends, the cliffs rise all around, a barrier i ; A \. ‘ iN 
seemingly impassable; but closer inspection shows that at a ye Sa 
the back of the house they are cleft by a narrow fissure, — Jn the Gorge of afer 
just wide enough to afford a passage to the torrent. 
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We enter the house. We 
pass through some gloomy and 
ES \\ steamy passages, and then 
\\3)"— emerge at the base of the 
cliff upon a narrow causeway 
leading to the fissure. After 
a few steps the earth seems 





















to have “shut her mouth upon 
us.” The walls of the gorge, though 
nearly parallel, are not quite vertical; so 
.\ that the rock on one hand gradually 
overhangs our heads. The crags are only 
a few yards apart. The torrent occu- 
pies the whole space between their bases, 
so that there is neither track nor ledge 
to serve as a natural path, and the 
gorge was inaccessible till the present 
road was constructed. This is a plat- 
form of planks, supported by projecting 
beams, and in part suspended on iron 
rods. We pass on, the gloom deepening 
as we advance. Not a ray of sunlight 
penetrates the profound depths 
of the ravine. The shrubs and 
trees, which here and there 
are seen extending their illu- 
minated branches over its 
brink, do but seem to darken 
the crags by contrast with their sunny greenery. 
Sometimes, indeed, even this fringe of light, and 
its accompanying strip of blue sky, is wanting. The 
walls close overhead, or, to speak more correctly, 
the mouth of the fissure is choked by debris, s0 
that we pass through a lofty vault. Presently a dense mist 
is seen rising from the water: it is the reek of the hot 
springs, wildly beautiful when lit up by the sunbeams, which 
at this spot sometimes penetrate to the bottom of the ravine. 
The spring-heads are protected by a vault of masonry, 
Koad at Pfafers. and are approached by two short tunnels. There is a little 
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difference in their temperature; that of the hottest is about 99° Fahr. The waters 
are limpid, and almost tasteless. The amount of mineral matter in solution is 
very small, salts of soda and magnesia being the principal. It is said they were 
known even in the eleventh century, but the difficulty of access caused their 
existence to be forgotten; and it was not till the middle of the thirteenth that 
attention was drawn to them by a hunter, who, while scrambling among the rocks 
above, saw steam rising from the chasm. For a long time the unfortunate patients, 
it is said, were lowered by ropes to the little ledge of rocks close to the springs. 
Here they were left with a due supply of food till they had gone through the 
prescribed course. Nothing can be a higher testimony to the healing virtues of the 
springs than the fact that this treatment could be considered likely to cure, or, 
indeed, that any escaped with life from such a dismal oubliette. 

At the springs the gallery stops, and beyond this the gorge is inaccessible, but 
a bridge gives us a grand view for some distanco farther. There are perhaps 
few places in the Alps to which « geologist of the Convulsionist school would point 
with greater confidence in support of his theories. The gorge seems one loug narrow 
fissure, and the rocks to correspond on either side. Yet here, too, u closer inspection 
shows the resemblance is wholly illusory. Above the level of the torrent we may 


see the smooth hollows—“ pot-holes,” as they are often called—which have been 


excavated by the swirl of its waters; and when the eye is familiar with their 
outlines, we can trace here and there high up above our heads, sometimes almost 
under the very brink of the cliff, remnants of the same, proving that even this 
stupendous gorge is no monument of the earthquake’s shock or the throes of 
mountain birth, but has been sawn out by the torrent as it has worked through 
long ages, as is Nature's wont, “without haste, but without rest.” 

At Pfifers terminates another interesting route across Hastern Switzerland, which 
we may briefly notice in this place. Quitting the St. Gothard road at Amsteg, 
a steep ascent leads us into the grand scenery of the Maderaner-thal. Mere, 
perched on a prominent knoll, is a mountain inn, established by the Swiss Alpine 
Club, where the traveller may well linger awhile; for all around him aro noble 
peaks, and crags, and glaciers. An experience like that recorded in our illustration 
he is hardly likely and probably would not care to havo: for such avalanches fall 
only in the winter and spring; those of the tourist season are confined to the 
loneliest mountain recesses, and never reach the abodes of men. 

From this hostelry a fine though not always easy glacier-pass leads «down 
through wild scenery at the base of the Tédi—the monarch of the district—and so 
by the grand cascade of the Panten-briicke to the baths of Stachelberg. Here we 
may again rest in pleasant scenery, though of a less stern character than that 
which we have left behind; and there are sulphur baths for those who like them. 

















































































































AVALANCHE IN THE MADERANER-THAL 
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The water is so strongly impregnated that it is a pale yellow colour, and smells 
—as might be expected. The reward of bathing therein is that for the rest of the 
day you might mistake yourself for a walking box of brimstone matches. A more 





On the Klausen Pass. 


direct though less beautiful route to Stachelberg from the Lake of Luceme is by 
the Klausen Pass. The path passes Biirglen, the reputed home of William Tell, and 
then by a leaping torrent, through woodland glens and alpine hamlets, to 4 steep 
ascent leading to upland pastures, and so to the summit, whence the track, after 
lingering long on the alp, at last drops sharply to the valley of the Linth. 
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From Stachelberg we can reach Elm in the Sernfthal, a tributary of the 
Linth, by a pretty mountain walk, from which village auother fime glacier pass leads 
BH: ~dnto the head ‘of the valley of the Tamina. This is a ‘dng walk’ from Pfifers, 
and is rarely visited by travellers; but the snowy basin of the Sardona.- glacier, the 
huge limestone precipices, the grand pines and hardly jess grand sbeethes lower 
down the valley, make the Kalfeuser-thal an excursion of singular beauty even for 
this district. : 

Our space, however, begins to fail, and we must hasten on to Chur. Let 
no one, however hurried*he may be, omit to visit the cathedral, Though small, 
it is one of the .most interesting ecclesiastical buildings in Switzerland. The 
gateway, as the plate shows, is a really fine piece of Romanesque work; the 
interior, though plain, is effective; there are some curious vessels and relics in the 
sacristy, and some sculptured stones, whose patterns remind us much of the old 
crosses so common along our own western coasts. What adds to the interest of 
these is that the cathedral is dedicated to a British saint—St. Lucius. There is 
also an old tower at Chur, called Marsoel, incorporated into the Bishop's Palace, 
which is worth a visit, as part of it is said to be of Roman age. We are on 
the border of the Romansch-speaking districts, a dialect bearing some resemblance 
to Latin, and at the junction of several Alpine roads. A drive through very 
pretty scenery will lead us to Tiefenkasten, whence we may turn aside to visit 
the Davos-thal, accessible also by a direct road from Coire. The valley of Davos— 
of which Am Platmand Dorfli are two villages—owes its present reputation not 
so much to its scenery, for that, though pretty for the Alps, is not remarkable, 
as to its invigorating air. Of late years it has become customary for consumptive- 
patients to winter there. The cold is often intense, but the extreme dryness of 
the air makes it more beneficial to some forms .of the disease than is the Riviera 
or Madeira. ; 

It is hard to stop, for all around Tiefenkisten is fine seenery. The river 
will lead us back through the grand gorges of the Schyn to the vicinity of the 
Via Mala, and so to the main valley of the Rhine. Before us lies the Engadine, 
with a choice of routes thither by the Albula or the Julier. Both are excellent 
roads, both are picturesque, but of the two I slightly prefer the ‘latter, for although 
it may be surpassed by one or two parts. of the former, its scenery on the whole 
is more uniformly interesting. 

The Julier Pass cannot indeed be ranked among those which excite the traveller 
to enthusiastic admiration. There is no single view upon it which appeals to the 
mind like that from the summit of the Stelvio, or from the northern slope of the 
Simplon; no gorge lke that of Gondo, or of the Reuss, or of the Via Mala; no 
glens like those of the Val Bregaglia or the Ampezzo; yet the scenery is always 
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eeeere, sometimes extremely wild. It possesses also an historic interest which 
1s wanting on several of the other Alpine passes; for, like the St. Bernard and 


the Brenner, it has been a highway of nations from a very remote past. The 
slopes on either 


side present few * 2% 
natural difficul- : 

ties, so that, for ‘ ‘ ‘ 
at least two thou- ; : ' 
sand years, it has 
offered the easiest 
route into the 
upper valley of 
the Rhine, not 
only from the = 
head waters of - 
the Inn, but also 
from an import- 
ant district of 
North Italy. In 
the days of the 
Roman dominion a mili- */m 





tary road ran from the iM ies “ 
Lake of Como up the i 
Val Bregaglia. From this, 
before the last steep climb 
to the summit of the 
Maloya commences, 4 
track led, and still leads, 
over the Septimer Pass 
to Bivio on the northern 
side of the Julier; but this, 
though direct, is steep and 
exposed to avalanclies, - eT eS 4 

while the slopes of the abies be 

Julier are gentle and safe, 

and are free from the winter snow much earlier in the year. Accordingly the road 
was carried up to the level trough which forms the upper part of the Maloya 
Pass, from which, leaving the track that descends by the Inn, it mounted direct to 
the Julier. There two rade columns are still standing—monuments at the latest 
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of Roman, but possibly of yet earlier road-makers ; and between these, all through 

the Middle Ages, passed to and fro the stream of traffic from Milan to 
Constance. 

Once across the watershed of the Julier or the 

ae _ Albula the scene is changed: the limestone moun- 

tains, with their steep pre- 





cipices and grassy alps, are 
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Mill on the Fulier Pass. 


left behind, and we are among the darker crags and wilder slopes of the crystalline 
rocks: we are looking upon streams that feed the Euxine instead of the North 
Sea, and though still politically in Switzerland, are geographically in Tyrol. 

T. G. Bonney. 
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Turkish Fountatm, 


HE site upon which Constantine laid the foundations of the city which still bears 
his name is described by Gibbon as having been “formed by Nature for the 
centre and capital of a great monarchy.” Its importance was fully recognised even 
in the earliest times. The ancient Greeks fought over it; Alcibiades besieged it, so 
did Philip of Macedon. It was then, so runs the tradition, that the moon burst 
through the clouds just when the assault was to be made; and the defenders, thus 
put upon their guard, in gratitude worshipped that planet as their tutelary god, 
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taking as their device that same crescent which centuries later the Moslems found 
upon Byzantine coins, and also adopted. Under the Greek emperors Constantinople 
grew into a marvel of magnificence. “Its port,” says the historian, “for many ages 
attracted the commerce of the ancient world.” In all ages, therefore, daring and 
reckless spirits have coveted possession of the place. Persian and Arab attacked it 
again and again; the Latin crusaders conquered and held it for a term of years. 
The great maritime nations of the Middle Ages, again—the Venetians and Genoese 
—struggled for supremacy in the neighbouring waters. The hereditary northern foe 
commenced in the ninth century a campaign against it which, with intervals, has 
lasted until the end of the nineteenth. Last of all, the fierce Ottomans—warlike 
ancestors of the not altogether degenerate Turks— swooped down upon it, and 
carried it after a world-renowned siege. It may be that their rule is reactionary, 
their religion and ways of life repugnant to European ideas, that they are only 
tolerated this side of the Bosphorus because their removal would leave a vacuum 
most difficult to fill; but no one can deny them a past glorious history, or be 
blind to the fact that in four centuries of occupation they have set a mark upon 
their capital which will not be easily effaced. 

The general aspect of Constantinople is distinctly Oriental and Mohammedan. 
The most prominent features in that unrivalled panorama which unrolls itself at the 
Golden Horn are the domes and minarets of mosques, the tall cypresses, and terraced 
roofs of Eastern dwellings. The criers mount the muezzin at sun-down, to summon 
the faithful to prayer. In the streets female figures closely veiled remind one of the 
strict privacy which the Koran imposes upon the sex. At every corner fountains of 
pure running water supply the element which plays so prominent a part in the 
religion of Islam, and which is in constant demand for purification after prayer. 
These fountains vary in size and magnificence; some are mere openings in a wall, 
others are square-built temples of marble, with dome-like roofs and projecting eaves, 
richly decorated and inscribed with suitable texts. The words, “ By water everything 
lives,” may be deciphered on almost all—here cut into the stone, there written in 
golden letters upon an azure ground. Some of these fountains enjoy especial prestige, 
as that of the Sweet Waters of Asia, which stands upon a wide terrace on the 
Asiatic side above the Bosphorus, shaded by plane-trees, and in full view of the 
glittering white houses, castles, and towers of Europe—the prison formerly of the 
Janissaries, who once made and unmade sultans, and governed the capital with 
despotic, irresponsible rule. To this come not only humble neighbours to fill their 
water-vessels, but great ladies are ferried across in their private caiqgues—the gondolas 
of Constantinople—from the harems of Stamboul, and wait, lying enveloped in their 
yash-maks, or veils, while their attendants bring them goblets of water from the 
fountain which is so much esteemed. 
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But if clmging to the outward forms and observances of Mohammedan belief, 
the Turk of to-day is not altogether supine. He has roused himself to keep pace 
with modern progress. Among the forest of masts which fill the deep waters of that 
unrivalled harbour, the Golden Horn, tower those of his ironclads ; steamers ply to 
and fro across the Bosphorus; Galata has its short length of underground railway ; 
there are tramways and omnibuses in its streets: gas is laid on to the best houses, 
and it is no longer necessary to carry a lantern when one walks abroad in the 
night. Even Stamboul, the purely Mohammedan quarter, has been greatly modernised 
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of late. After any of those disastrous and desolating fires which have so often 
ravaged the city, and of which more anon, wide streets and spacious houses have 
replaced alley and hovel, and already Stamboul wears a new face. Within :ts limits, 
however, are still to be found all that is historically most interesting in the city. 
Just behind Seraglio Point is the great palace and harem of the Sultan, no longer 
occupied, it is true, because it was entirely gutted by fire fifteen years ago, but 
which still stands, covering the ground with acres of building—its wide gardens, its 
enormous kitchens, in which hundreds of sheep, oxen, fowls, pigeons, and geese were 
cooked daily for the crowd of wives, the host of officials, retainers, and slaves who 
were quartered under the royal roof. The Sublime Porte, from which the Turkish 
Empire takes its diplomatic name, is still there, although recently much injured by 
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fire, and no longer needing the services of fifty gate-porters as of yore. In Stamboul 
also are the principal mosques, mostly styled imperial, because victorious and pious 
sultans founded them or converted them from Christian temples, as in the case 


of St. Sophia. This wondrous edifice, originally dedicated to Eternal Wisdom, 
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Circassians in Constantinople. 


still retains the many glories with which the Greek emperors endowed it; its 
many-coloured variegated marbles—green, rose-coloured, white, black, and red; its 
pillars, brought from the Sun Temple at Baalbec and the shrines of Isis and Osiris, 
of Cybele, Pallas, and Phoebus Apollo. But the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, so 
called after its founder, is deemed the chief mosque in the city. It alone has 
six minarets, an honour previously reserved for Mecca; and when permission was 
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The Golden Horn—The Mosque of Sultan Ahmed—The Seven Towers—Leander’s Tower, 
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sought to build them, it was withheld until the number in Mecca was increased to 
seven. It seems to have nine cupolas or domes, the great central one being 
supported on four colossal dome-topped towers, which, with others, make up the 
number. Itis very gorgeous within. Numerous lamps set in emeralds hang suspended 
by golden chains; on gilded lecterns rare copies of the Koran lie open for perusal ; 
enormous candles flank the mihrad, or altar. The pulpit, celebrated in history as 
that from which the edict against the Janissaries was promulgated, is of hewn 
stone, an exact replica of that at Mecca; and to this pulpit the preacher still 
ascends on Fridays, girded with a wooden sword, typical of the conquering, 
proselytising power of Islam. Close by this mosque is the At Meidan, an open space, 
the Hippodrome under the emperors, and now the scene of many gorgeous state 
and religious ceremonials, in which the Sultan himself takes a principal part. 

Stamboul was once one large fortress surrounded by a triple wall, with its wide 
moat and numerous substantial towers. The foundations of these great defences were 
laid by Constantine the Great, and all who followed in supreme power contributed 
to increase and strengthen them. They represent, therefore, the work of many 
hands at many epochs; but the lines of Roman red brick are particularly noticeable, 
streaking the stone face in wide bands. To this day may also be seen the dents 
and damage done by catapult and battering-ram, and other medisval engines of war. 
Time and the convulsive shocks of earthquakes have done the rest, and the whole 
length of wall and tower is now one grand and beautiful ruin. Interesting no less 
from their associations with the past than from their present picturesqueness, they 
were nevertheless doomed by the late Sultan Abdul Aziz to be razed entirely to the 
ground. He saw a prospect of turning them into hard cash, and, but for the protest 
of the British Ambassador, they would have been pulled down and carted off as 
building materials. Another famous ruin is that of the Seven Towers, once the State 
prison, to which the rebellious Janissaries brought their puppet sovereigns and cut 
off their heads. It was used in later years as a place of durance for the Russian 
Ambassadors at times when the diplomatic relations between the Czar and Sultan 
were somwhat strained. This old prison contains within its limits many terrible 
records of the bloody deeds enacted there; the chasm is still to be seen which 
was styled the ‘Well of Blood,’ and which constantly overflowed; there are 
underground tunnels wherein victims were buried alive, and a court known as the 
“Place of Heads,” in which at times human skulls were to be seen in heaps. 
A third memorable ruin is the Tower of Mermer Kali, at the entrance to 
the Sea of Marmora, where prisoners were strangled, and their bodies cast into 
the sea. 

It is in Stamboul that the domestic manners and inner life of Constantinople 
may be most closely studied. Here are those vast bazaars stocked with the produce 
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of all parts of the world, in which the unwary visitor may be cheated and robbed 
almost of his skin; here are the diamond-merchants, the shawl-merchants, the 
sellers of Persian carpets, of arms old and new, richly inlaid with jewels and gold ; 
here we may buy slippers sewn with seed-pearls, tobacco-pouches wrought in gold, 
narrow phials filled with the precious attar of roses; spices, silks, Broussa satins, and 





The Fountain of Swet Waters. 


golden gauze. In Stamboul are the streets of the gun-smiths, of the porcelain dealers, 
of the tent-makers; here is the turban market; here the best cook-shops, where 
savoury kabobs may be washed down with sherbets and the refreshing but slightly 
acidulated beverage called khoshib. Bakers may be found in plenty in Stambonl, 
—members of a guild which is very rigidly controlled by the State. Inspectors 
frequently test their weights and regulate prices; often enough adulteration or fraud 
is punished by confiscation of a whole batch of bread, perhaps of half the stock-in- 
trade. The Government might possibly extend to the baker some of the protection 
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it vouchsafes to the 
public. Not seldom the 
thrifty trader is sub- 
jected to the depreda- 
tions of some of the 
ruffianly free-lances who 
infest the streets, as 
when a Bashi-Bazouk, 
or soldier of very ir- 
regular cavalry, will have his bread without 
payment, or at his own price. He may be 
seen in the engraving carrying off his loaf, 
and threatening, with one hand on his dagger, 
to silence very summarily the baker’s pro- 
testations. The bread itself will punish him ; 
it is the square, heavy roll called somoon, and Walls of Constantinople 
compounded of barley, wheat, and beans, and 
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as bad as any of the forms of indigestible Turkish bread. Naturally somewhat akin 
to the Bashi-Bazouk are the wild mountaineers who come from Kurdistan, but their 
fierce habits are toned down by residence in a town; and the Kurdish dealers 
who offer their fruits and 
fowls for sale are but de- 










generate specimens of the 
untameable horsemen who 
have ravaged Asiatic Turkey 
so long. Infinitely supe- 
rior, but also unscrupulous 





Kurdish Dealers. 


in their way, are the Circassians, whom business attracts to Stamboul. Their trade 
is carried on very unostentatiously, however. The European embassies have so 
deprecated the practice of selling slaves, that the Circassian slave-merchants 
keep in the background. But these handsome, stalwart fellows, with their fur 
caps, their rifles in sheep-skin cover, their cartridge-cases arranged picturesquely 
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in a geometrical pattern on their breasts, chattering eagerly with the Jew boy 
concerning the weapon he offers for sale, are really dealers in human flesh. It is 
they who supply the harems of the pashas and of the well-to-do Turks, who 
practise polygamy still. 

It is in and about Galata—the more purely business quarter of Constantinople— 
that the Circassian merchants are most commonly found. Galata is a thriving, 
bustling place; its chief street—long, winding—is constantly filled with a motley 
crowd: the hamals (porters) carrying great burdens; dignitaries mounted, accom- 
panied by their attendants and cavasses; European merchants, whose warehouses and 
counting-houses are upon the quay which fringes the Golden Horn. Galata was 
originally a colony of Genoese traders, who prospered so rapidly under the Greek 
emperors that they were permitted to have their own Genoese laws, and surrounded 
their quarter with their own fortifications. These concessions they repaid by base 
treason at the great siege, when they assisted Mahommed II. and his Turks. Tho 
chief reminiscence of the Genoese is to be found in the great Galata Towor—a 
substantial piece of masonry, which has survived a thousand storms, and is now 
usefully employed as a look-out station to give the first alarm of fire. Thore are 
two other stations—one on the Seraskierate, or War Office Tower, in Stamboul ; 
the other on a hill on the Asiatic shore. A code of signals—flags by day, a red 
balloon with lights and warning fires by night—has been arranged, and firemen 
are kept constantly on the watch; for Constantinople has suffered terribly from 
conflagrations at different times. Thousands of houses have been destroyed in a 
few hours. The British Embassy at Pera was gutted by fire in 1870, when 3,000 
houses were burnt and 1,000 people lost their lives. Such a fire is depicted in 
progress in the engraving. The firemen, with their engine borne aloft upon their 
shoulders, and preceded by soldiers with long hooks, which are used to tear down 
houses and isolate the fire, are hastening at top speed to the scene of action; 
but when once arrived there they will pause to parley and make terms with the 
unfortunate owners of the houses alight. These firemen belong to a guild, and 
they have a monopoly of extinction; they will not work unless well paid, which 
may explain why fires are so extensively desolating in their effects. 

Above Galata, upon the brow of the hill, stands Pera—a large suburb, full of 
modern houses, French or Italian, rather than Oriental, in character. It owns 
numerous handsome mansions, surrounded by large gardens; its narrow streets are 
gay with cafés and shops, in which all kinds of Western manufactured goods are 
sold at greatly increased rates. In Pera are the embassies of the great European 
Powers; the Russian, French, and English ambassadors and their suites occupy 
palatial buildings, and the representative of the German Empire is lodged in another 
which occupies » most commanding site. But these are the official residences ; 
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most of the ambassadors, notably the English and French, prefer to live at Therapia 
during the greater part of the year. This charming spot is situated upon the 
Bosphorus, half-way towards the Black Sea, from which refreshing breezes blow 
constantly. The climate of Therapia, there- 
fore, is cool even in the dog-days, and 
this, added to its healthiness, makes it an 







A Bashi-Bawuk and a Biead-seller. 


increasingly popular resort. It is especially patronised by the Greeks, who form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the place, and whose mansions and country 
houses are interspersed among the many glittering palaces that nestle along 
the slopes above the sea. There is no prettier sight upon the Bosphorus 
than Therapia, although this glorious water-way can boast of many unique 
and incomparable sights. Throughout its length it is margined, on both ie 
European and Asiatic sides, by smiling villages, by groves of cypress, and clustering 
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houses often of imposing size. The tower which we call Leander’s, and the Turks 
Kiss Kouléssi, or the Maiden’s Tower, is on the Bosphorus, close in front of the 
Asiatic suburb of Scutari, which, like Rome end Constantinople, is also built upon 
seven hills. Many legends and traditions centre about this tower; the best known 
is that which makes it the trysting-place of Hero, the priestess of Venus, and of 
Leander, who nightly swam the Hellespont to join his love. The whole story is 
mythical, and the feat was probably never performed, although Lord Byron did 
actually swim across the Bosphorus at a narrower part. On the Bosphorus are the 
well-known castles of Europe and Asia; Tophana, or the artillery arsenal and factory; 
the great palace of Dolmabatche, to which the Sultan removed after the destruction 
of the Seraglio by fire, and from which fifty-two boat-loads of wives were extracted 
on the deposition of Abdul Aziz. But the beauties and grandeurs of the Bosphorus 
culminate about the great city itself, especially where a branch of it forms the 
famous harbour of the Golden Horn—a natural dock, which will hold 1,200 sail, 
and is so deep that ironclads can moor in its tideless waters alongside the houses 
of the town. This harbour is always crowded with craft of every size, nationality, 
and rig—traders from all countries under steam or canvas, faluchas, zebeques, bragozzi 
belonging to neighbouring Mediterranean waters, war-ships of the Sultan flying the 
Turkish crimson flag, while in among them dart the light and swift caigques, the 
gondolas of the Eastern capital, bearing living cargoes—pachas in red fezzes, wives in 
their white enveloping veil, tourists, idlers, and pleasure-seekers of every kind. The 
natural advantages of a city situated on such a harbour as this are obvious at once. 
With good government and enlightened policy it might be developed into one of the 
most important commercial centres in the world. No wonder that many hungry 
neighbours eagerly lick their lips at the prospect of securing so rich a prize. But 
the Turk is still in possession, and much remains to be said and done before tho 
sceptre passes from him, and other hands administer to the noble inheritance of 
Constantine the Great. 
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Birdge at Courtsat, 


ELGIUM, interesting in all ways—in the character and habits of its people, its 
history, towns, and monuments—is but little known to the English public, 
excepting, of course, such portion of it as lies along the well-worn highways from 
Ostend or Antwerp to Brussels, and from thence to Verviers. On the other hand, 
to “do” Belgium—using that vile but expressive verb—is hardly satisfactory to tho 
professional sight-séer, for there is not much of what will astonish or offer satisfactory 
return for traveling a distance. There ate places unpretending i in appearance which 
require residente’ to’ be enjoyed: a kind of tranquil familiarity, like living under tho 
shadow of an antique church and listening to the carillons. At Calais, for instance, 
there is nothing to be “taken to see;” yet, to a mind that is not restless, two or 
three days might be employed in visiting the picturesque fortifications, Hogarth’s 
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old gate, the church built by our own ‘ancestors, the watch-tower coeval with 
Sterne’s hotel, Brummell’s lodgings, and Lady Hamilton’s grave. 

In some such spirit we may enter Belgium—the land of belfries, town halls, 
stained glass, and carved pulpits. Ostend is one of its thresholds, which, as the 
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Chimney-piece in the Burgomaster's Cabinet, Antwerp, 





packet draws near, gives a foretaste truly (iy ; 
Flemish, for it seems to lie sadly on the if a... “a 
slate-grey waters—a mass of deep India-red ‘f 

tiles, with a streak of gamboge, and its 
solid old church tower, rising with a sad composure, land-mark for sailors. Hero 
they have levelled the old traverses and angles of the fortifications ; you used to pass 
under a heavy arch, and wheels rumbled over a crazy drawbridge, to reach the digue. 
At the station waits an intersectant train, with German and Swiss Carriages ; 
or we may enter by the river, passing up the “lazy” Scheldt to Antwerp, with its 
majestic ports and noble docks, for which the country should ever be indebted to 
Napoleon. At the first thought of this famous city, the image of the lace-work spire 
of its cathedral rises to memory, and wherever we stand, whether in the Place or in 
some narrow street, it rises above us in all its airy elegance, attracting a strange 
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sympathy, and operating with a refining influence. There are other associations: the 
image of Rubens—whose spirited statue, flamboyant like himself, rises in the public 
square—permeates the Place, 
while the student recalls the 
old Spanish days, Charles V., 
and the quays like those of 










Venice—to say nothing of the 
old days when the Plantin 
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The Quentin Matsys Fountain, Antwerp, 


presses turned out those charmingly printed volumes. Until lately this printing. 
office remained almost as it was two hundred years ago, with the hand-presses 
then worked, while in the lofts were the sheets of the old editions still in “quires.” 
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Here, too, we come upon the well-known fountain, with its Quentin Matsys’ canopy of 
graceful iron-work, but which would certainly not attract the professional sight-seer. 
The story of the smith turning painter to win his master’s daughter is considered 
apocryphal—valuable only for guides and guide-books. The artist will admire the 
freedom with which the intractable material has been treated. Round the Place 
are those curious trades’ halls, found also in Ghent and Brussels, and which 
show more effectively the embers of the past than do the secular monuments. The 
Italian Town Hall seems out of key, as it were, though it boasts an elaborately 
carved chimney-piece, which the waiting guest, warming his feet below, might puzzle 
over, and try to interpret as it might be a book. There is a prodigious amount of 
work and detail in it, all executed with Flemish laboriousness; but we are in the 
land of carvers. It will be seen that the panel to the left represents the brazen 
serpent, that to the right the sacrifice of Abraham, while the central shows the 
sacrifice of Abraham as a figure of that of the Crucifixion, represented in the back- 
ground. But, as I said, we are in the land of carving, and at every turn are 
amazed by the boldness and freedom, the luxuriousness of detail with which these 
Flemings used to treat hard oak. We enter any one of the innumerable churches, 
in country or in town, and find altars, pulpits, confessionals, or stalls all decorated 
in this bold, flowing style, which seems more effective in a church than the minute 
treatment of our own Grinling Gibbons. The altars are in the favourite imitation 
of black-and-white marble, with figures flying up or down and draperies fluttering 
in the air, The pulpits, even in obscure churches, are often supported on figures 
of angels blowing trumpets, or saints; and at Ostend the preacher, as he puts his 
foot on the first step, sees Discretion with finger on her lip, and Eloquence 
appealing to him. The confessionals, though not nearly so ambitious or magnificent 
in details as the one at Antwerp given on the opposite page, are after the same 
pattern. This splendid specimen, though extravagant, cannot but be admired for 
its richness and originality, and the way in which it is made part of the main 
structure. There is a certain publicity about it and yet the necessary privacy. 

In most Belgian cities will be noticed the curious struggle between the old and 
the new, but at the same time there is nothing of the reckless French “demo- 
litions.” On the whole the elderly portion holds its sway, and makes the new own 
its influence. The result is a certain platitude, which, however, is a welcome 
compromise. In Ghent one gets rather a shock on entering from the new white 
railway station, and the one-horse tram-car in waiting; but as we go on to the 
town, and the new streets grow narrower and narrower, we soon find the antique 
fone asserting itself in narrow canals and bridges, twisting corners and blackened 
houses, churches, and such relics of the past, far too stout and numerous to 
be altered except by a wholesale destruction. The newer buildings of Ghent are 
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and staring. ‘There is what certainly Lamb would have 


very “spick and span,” 
ast off the 


called a “heartless” air about them. Courtrai, indeed, has rather c 





In St Paul's, Antwerp 


h of a busy, modern, manufacturing town, 


to be picturesque. But it retains 
over the bridge, where 


old grimy associations, and is too muc 
with its white and somewhat gay buildings, 
its old walls and moat, and you enter by the gate and 
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the wheels rumble hollowly. But here we find a 
























surprise. Outside the town stand that pair of old 
towers, with extinguisher tops, each pierced with 
old windows, which guard a bridge as antique, and 
which on a moonlight night have an awe-inspiring 
effect. These old bastions, no doubt, are in the way, 
and are often allowed to remain only because their 
solidity and massiveness excite respect, and it would 
be a serious task to remove them. 

The old buildings in Ghent have the true grimy 
air of blackness 
and dilapidation, 
walls all moulder- 
ing and crumbling, 
so satisfactory to 
the true antiquary. 
There are some 
strange little bits 
and corners about 
Ghent, which are 
80 Many surprises, 
because overlooked 
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Balcony of the Hotel de Ville, Ghent. 


officially in the guide-books; and here and there one comes upon some venerable 
building turned into a store or granary. The Town Hall is truly exquisite, and, 
strange to say, though restored some thirty or forty years, the whole has the true 
blackness. Nothing can be more picturesque or effective in realising the romantic 
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ideal of the antique than 
some corners of the city, 
where the eye catches on 
one side a glimpse of the 





















canal and drawbridge, while ~ . 
on the other rises the almost — 
barbaric pile of St. Bavon. Bee ee 


About this cathedral exter- 
nally there is certain air 
of grim solemnity and awful 
gloom, yet at the same time 
of imperishable strength, 
that impresses the stranger 
to a surprising degree. Its 
exterior is like that of some 
grim and lowering fastness. 
The interior displays a 
remarkable contrast, being 
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front of the Boatmen's Hall, Ghent, 


decorated even beyond the wont of Belgian churches. It contains various eccle- 
siastical treasures, some good stained glass, and a lofty and imposing alte me 
connoisseur in pictures will find here a gem of extraordinary rarity—what is oa 
to be the solitary specimen of Hubert van Hyck’s work—the famous Adoration 
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of the Immaculate Lamb. ‘The carved pulpit and stalls of sculptured mahogany; 
the splendid tomb of Bishop Triest; the candelabras of gilt copper, said to have 
once stood in our own St. Paul’s, and to have been sold to their present possessors 
by Oliver Cromwell; and a good work of Rubens, representing the patron saint of 
the church, are among the many treasures of the building. The belfry, close by, 
rises gaunt and awful, to an enormous height, crowned with Baldwin’s golden 
dragon, and recalls the struggles of Charles V. with the stubborn men of Ghent, 
whom he punished by carrying away their huge bell, the “Old Roland,” one of 
the “Great Toms” of Europe, weighing some six tons, and bearing a quaint 
inscription, as all good bells should: “My name is Roland: when I clang, 
there’s fire; when I toll, there’s storm in Flanders.” It was later brought back. 

In a small triangular corner we come upon the spot where the elder of the 
Arteveldes was murdered. In a street near the ‘Friday Market” is the old 
monster cannon, twin-sister to the one at Edinburgh, and Imown as the 
“wonder of Ghent,” and more familiarly as ‘“‘Mad Margaret.” An amazing 
piece of ordnance, eighteen feet long, of nearly a foot bore, and, according to 
Froissart, causing a report that might be heard five leagues off, it suggested his 
“tous les diables d’enfer fussent en chemin.” 

An old tower, to which a dark alley leads, and known as the Cour des 
Princes, is pointed out as the birth-place of the great Emperor, and the tradition 
of the particular room is preserved. In the centre of the “Friday Market,” which 
has an antique country-town look, rises the modern statue of Jacques van Artevelde— 
the glory of Ghent—whose story has been made familiar to the English mainly by 
Sir Henry Taylor's spirited drama. 

These noble bell towers give a surprising character to the Flemish towns, and 
better help us to know the life of three or four centuries than any records, It is 
the same with the view along the canal leading from one of the bridges, 
where rises at the edge of the water the ancient Boatmen’s Hall, a sort of 
guild-house. In looking at this wonderful facade, after the first surprise at the 
originality and wonderful profusion of detail, the reflection is suggested that this 
is the treatment adopted in wood-carving applied to brick, whilst the architect will 
be delighted with the quaint fancifulness with which the common outline of the 
Flemish house is broken by the blunted pinnacles. Here, as in many other 
towns, will be found the same delightful variety, by which a narrow strip of house 
front is made the most of, charmingly distinct in outline—exotic, and evidence of 
foreign occupation. On the water lie clustered the Dutch galliots, gaily painted, 
glittering with varnish, and imparting quite a Venetian air to the scene. The old 
Market-place has a rustic rococo look, wonderful for its contrast to the handsome 
Squares and imposing mansions; but in the modern quarter, for which one is hardly 
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In the Moat at Bruges, 


prepared, the splendid theatre, one of the finest in Europe, seems almost ont of 
place, as is the new Palace of Justice, built on the most ambitious scale. On 
the whole the old town is quite in keeping with its traditions, and it is not 
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difficult in the narrower passages by the Town Hall to call up the crowds of 
tumultuous burghers, and set the bell a-clanging high up in the huge and solitary 
belfry. But Van Artevelde looks somewhat artificial in his bleak Place, and with 
his new pedestal and great gas-lamps seems a theatrical sort of being. 
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Entrance to the Hotel de Ville, Oudenarée. 


For those who like the cheap unofficial “sensations” of life—often found more 
enjoyable than the regular registered shows—there is nothing more satisfactory than 
the famous Bruges belfry, seen miles before we reach the town, rising, as a 
lighthouse rises out of the sea, from the flat, uninteresting plain, over which the 
railway passes. This, as seen through the dull Flemish haze, has an impressive, 
half-melancholy effect, and lends a poetry to the place which has found good 
expression in Longfellow’s well-known lines. As we see it from the station, there 
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is a gaiety and cheerfulness about Bruges; the names of the hotels and the bright 
colouring of the houses invite the traveller with a pleasant air of welcome. Waiting, 
as it were, behind, rises one of the church towers of old crusted brick, full of 
majesty and solemnity. There is an air of coziness and solidity about the streets 
and houses—a look of sleepy comfort, as in an English cathedral close. But the 
old houses, so bright, clean, solid, of brick and stone, with the quaintest and most 
artistic outlines, most with their dates in pretty iron-work embroidered on the wall, 
and few less antique than the sixteenth or seventeenth century—these alone offer 
a delightful attraction. They are literally as firm, clean-cut, and in as good case 
generally, as on the day they were completed. The traveller's first thought is 
the enormous old red belfry—so grim and_ stained and wrinkled, so enormous in 
height, and yet so broad and castle-like, with a balcony and windows alow, pod 
the air of plenty of accommodation for the bells and chimes. This is the charm 
of the place. We might fancy ourselves living in one of the little streets under 
its shadow, or crossing the great square, looking up to it with a strange awe, 
and under the fascination of its melodious and garrulous chimes, which—set in 
motion by a mechanical arrangement, singularly complete and elaborate-—~make 
pleasant, if slightly monotonous, music every quarter of an hour. It is much, 
too, to think of the old house at the corner of the square, opening on the Rue 
St. Amand, where Charles II. lived as a needy outcast, listening to and perhaps 
execrating their music; and quite in character with the spirit of the place is the 
old Port de Gand, which, with its strange clumpy round tower and extinguisher top, 
a favourite form of sallyport for a Flemish town, fills one with a solemn gloom. 
This solemnity attends one in walking through the more retired streets, 
mostly given up to convents and schools, where we are occasionally disturbed 
by the apparition of the decayed Briton, expatriated for his own and possibly his 
country’s good, and whose shabby shooting-coat attests his pride in articles of his 
own country’s make. We catch glimpses of the dull canal, overhung with trees, 
with a stray drawbridge here and there, and the houses rising out of the water. 
But the whole is solemnly depressing. The cathedral, whose tower is in shape 
something like a castle, is dedicated to St. Sauveur, now dreadfully disfigured by 
a polychrome decoration throughout. Within there is a black-and-white marble 
screen, on the top of which is airily perched the organ, always a picturesque 
effect, while the processions defiling through the open arches have suggested 
an effective scene to many a painter. Not long ago it was proposed by some 
soi-disant restorers—or rather destroyers—to remove this ornament, but it has 
happily been allowed to remain. Not far off is a large steep-roofed building, 
much rusted, and of a dull gamboge colour. This is the old Hospital of 
St. John, possessing a marvellous treasury in the collection of Memling’s pictures, 
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ie of Notre Dame are shown the tombs of Charles the Bold and his daughter— 
se aise pale mass of rich gilding. The Chapel of the Saint Sang adjoins 
© Town Hall, ‘and is a place of much veneration ; but, like the Sainte Chapelle 
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Ruins of Hougomont. 


of Paris, has suffered from wholesale restoration, or rather renewal. It is hard to 
believe that this modest little town was once one of the most flourishing places of 
commerce in Europe, having ambassadors residing there, with Eastern merchants 
and traders occupying the substantial old mansions which are now let in lodgings 


to needy visitors. 
In all Belgian towns the eye turns with delight to the infinite variety of Town 
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Halls. These wonderful edifices seem to have exhausted the fertile genius of 
architects, and put to shame the clumsy and laborious effect of modern builders of 
the same kind of edifice. Some are little gems, like that of Oudenarde; others 
stupendous and taking the breath away, like that of Ypres. That of Oudenarde is 
unique, more an encrusted casket than a building, so rich and exquisite are its 
pinnacles and details, down to the small but elaborately carved staircase that leads up 
to the principal entrance. Some, however, have been restored in wholesale style, 
like the one at Courtrai, a disheartening spectacle, all the pinnacles and carving 
being very new and sharp. It is the same with that of Bruges. No doubt this 
is a false sentiment, for they must have looked thus fresh when first built; but as 
the poet says of Time— 


“ Thy velvet touch does better mend than maim— 
Clips the gay frieze, but bids green ivy climb.” 


But the impression left by the Town Hall of Ypres is something like stupefaction. 
It is certainly one of the architectural wonders of the world, with the vast roof, 
the enormous length, the tower of vast bulk, the rich details of the arches, the 
air of solemn decay. And all this is contrasted with the sort of little obscure 
country town in the centre of which it rises. We wonder how it is that such a 
monument could be found in such a place, and look up to it with a sense of awe 
and mystery. It alone is worth a pilgrimage from London. Yet the average 
traveller, guide-book in hand, hurries by fo see the regular catalogued shows, which 
are not so nearly worth his attention. But this is too often the case. Thus, within 
ten miles’ walk of Ostend, is a little fortified town, Nieuport, lying in a rich 
champagne country, with its fosse, and walls, and gates, in which there is a gem 
of a little town, all decayed and rusted, and a strange old church with a remark- 
ably picturesque tower, the combination infinitely beautiful in itself, and giving a 
sense of gratification the more welcome because it is unexpected; yet few know of 
Nieuport, and in the guide-books it is dismissed with an unappreciative line or two. 
All the “sights” are for those who “run” along the beaten track, and who have 
barely time to read as they run. The Town Hall at Louvain, erected in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, with its high gilded roof offering nearly as much 
accommodation as the body of the building, is of the same character as that of 
Oudenarde; there is the same filigree and embroidery work, and the same inviting 
detail, but it surpasses it in elegance and harmony of design. The facades are 
lavishly enriched with sculptures, the statues on the lower storey representing 
celebrated citizens of Louvain. Close by is the noble Gothic church of St. Pierre, 
of about the same date as its civic neighbour. 

Familiar and hackneyed as Brussels is, the view of that Place which every 
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oe has seen again and again has a charm that is ever fresh. The strange 
Spanish 7 houses, grim but picturesque; the matchless Town Hall, with its daring 
irregularity; the inexhaustible combination of shapes and colours; the majesty and 
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solemnity, and, above all, 

the wonderful harmony of ; 

the past with the present, , ie se Brustles, Muchica 

which we but rarely see in 

England, excites the most satisfactory feeling of delight and enjoyment. One would 
hardly be surprised to see the soldiers of Alva in their yellow suits emerge from the 
gates and form up in the Place. That master of picturesque feeling, Ruskin, has well 
analysed that blending of the past and present in a noble passage, where he shows 
how the buildings of the past are kept in harmony with the changes of modern 
life, and the figures that crowd a Belgian market-place, or the steps of a town hall 
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a“ ” 
at. “high change,” seem always appropriate. Here rises the fine memorial of 


Counts Egmont and Horn—two statues on one pedestal—a grand memorial of the 





Cus the Bats of the Leek 


gloomiest : episode in Belgian story. From a window opposite Alva is said to have 
witnessed the execution of his noble victims. Among the attractions of the city 
are‘a small but picturesque park, the scene of the fierce contest between the 
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Dutch and the burghers, and laid out after the pattern of the Tuileries Gardens; 
end also that gem of cathedral churches, St. Gudule, in which the moder 
“restorations,” the later stained glass and decorations, have all been made to 
harmonise with the old, and thus cry shame on the barbarous hewings, scrapings, 
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Huy, from the River. 


and wholesale destruction called “restoration” with us. The image known as the 
‘‘Mannikin,” which every one contrives to see, is rather an evidence of the gross 
taste of the Belgian citizen than a memorial reputable for its antiquity; and it is 
surprising that a capital boasting itself a “smaller Paris’? should tolerate this jest. 
Of late years the mania for opening out enormous tracts of new streets, borrowed 
from the French Empire, has set in, and many portions of the city present long 
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stretches of unfinished thoroughfares, with tall white houses on the Paris pattern. 
Light one-horse tram-cars circulate freely in various parta of the city. The shops in 
the Rue Neuve are gay, and as richly stored as those in the more picturesque Rue 
Montagne de la Cour, and there is an air of wealth generally apparent. The fine 
theatre in the Place la Monnaie is connected with a conservatoire, as in Paris, and 
can boast of prima donnas and leading artists of native extraction and training who 
are capable of supporting the well-known leading réles in the best operas. 

Hougomont, to which a modern mail coach transports the tourist, is a ruin, 
bat it is the most interesting memorial of the greatest battle of modern times. That 
little farm-house lay between the opposing armies at the Battle of Waterloo, and 
was the scene of some of the fiercest, fighting in that tremendous conflict. 
It is amusing to contrast the national spirit exhibited in the different guide-books 
which describe the great battle, according as they each see it through German, 
French, or English spectacles; the Germans giving generally » philosophical 
and dimly accurate resumé of the movements, showing that the victory was owing 
to the arrival of their countrymen; while the French attenuate their own 
disaster, and dwell on the breaking of the English lines by their forces, and insist 
that their foes would have had to retreat but for Grouchy's well-known mistake ; 
and the English maintain that the day was won before the Germans had arrived. 
It is certain, however, that the “Duke” declared on several occasions that he was 
never so near to losing a battle. 

Malines, or Mechlin, is one of those bewildering junctions where the traveller, 
told to “descend,” finds himself helpless, cast adrift in the centre of a broad 
railway, with innumerable trains—like the cannon at Balaclava—‘‘to the right 
and to the left of him,” and a whole population hurrying to scale the sides of 
long lines of carriages, or just disgorged by others quite as long. To a lady it 
suggests the “sweet” lace which takes its name from the place. An old proverb 
accounts the natives to be the ‘stupid ones” of the kingdom—a reproach which is 
certainly supported by the old Toryism which objected to the railway being 
brought near their town. This epithet is the more richly deserved as the corpora- 
tion of the town have ever been consistent and steady in their opposition to the 
march of improvement, since in the sixteenth century they fought hard against the 
Brussels and Antwerp Canal, and two centuries later objected to that between 
Antwerp and Louvain. This crass policy was successfully maintained in the case of 
the railway, and owing to this the traveller is hardly able to wander through the 
place, while he has only half an hour to wait for his train. The old cathedral 
tower, rising to a vast height, and yet a hundred feet shorter than it was planned, 
can be seen for miles round. The clock-face seems on the average scale of tower 
clock-faces, yet it is some fifty feet in diameter. The late Sir Emerson Tennent 
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“bits” in the domestic arghitectute of the town. 


singularly picturesque. 





ascended to where the 
carillons were rung — some 
of the most melodious in 
Belgium -- and found the 
“gollege Youths” preparing 
to sound the’ sunset bell. 
This ‘was done by a lever 
worked with the foot, and 
it required seven or eight 
minutes to set the tongue 
of a large bell in full swing. 
‘Within the cathedral is 
the great Vandyke “ Cruci- 
fixion,” which our own Sir 
Joshua considered to be the 
finest work of the master. 
There is, of course, the 
favourite carved pulpit—an 
amazing tour de force, de- 
picting the Conversion of St. 
Paul, in which the alarm of 
the horse is displayed with 
singular spirit and energy. 
This fine old building also 
boasts tr@asures of stained 
glass, monuments of recum- 
bent figures, carvings, and 
paintings. Here, of course, 
is the wealth of recently con- 
secrated churches and other 
buildings, as in other towns ; 
bat it is curious to find a 
statue to the reptesentative 
of the.alien rule, Margaret 
of Parma. There is an im- 
mense amount of lovely old. 


The old Brussels gateway is 
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Liége, with its cluster of quaint belfries and chimneys—it is a city of churches 
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and chimneys—is equally interesting to the practical and poetical mind. To the first 
it suggests the busy seat of furnaces and forges, the hammering and turning of 
guns, and all kinds of metal-work; to the latter, the fierce struggles of the 
“Prince Bishops” with their subjects. Nine out of ten spectators, as they look 





on the Bishop's Palace, call up the scene described in “Quentin Durward;” 
and like some other historic buildings, it owes its reputation more to the 
colouring of the romance writer than to its own merits. Still it is a fine building, 
with grand colonnades and courts, and it has been considered the finest secular 
building in Belgium; it is now known and used as the Palais de Justice. In 
the pillars is found that welcome mixture, or “jumble,” as some precisians would 
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style it, of Gothic, Venetian, and Moorish styles, while the shops and stalls add 
a modern life and character to the building. Belgium is singularly fortunate in 
possessing these fine old structures, which serve for modern use, and spare the 
cost, and too often failure, attendant on the erection of new and pretentious 
buildings. Not far from Liége is Seraing, the old country palace of the Prince 
Bishops, which they enjoyed till the French Revolution. Forty years later it was 
converted, by the energy of an Englishman named Cockerill, into one of the most 
important iron foundries in the world. Indeed, there is nothing in England that can 
compare with the enormous establishments of the Vieille Montagne, on the line 
between Liége and Aix-la-Chapelle, Creuzot in France, Krupp at Essen, and Seraing. 
The old palace has expanded into a town of over 20,000 inhabitants, the works 
covering forty-five acres, and employing some 6,000 men. A journey of some fifteen 
miles from Liége in the opposite direction, by the line to Utrecht, brings us to 
Tongeren, or Tongres, a place of some importance, formerly the Roman Aduatica 
Tongri. Here is a fine Gothic church of the thirteenth century, and some very 
beautiful Romanesque cloisters. 

At Pepinster, on the main line, is found the junction for Spa; and there a 
truly sylvan route begins to wind up the wooded hills, through thick foliage, until 
the little watering-place is reached. It is not surprising that it has attained such 
a reputation, for there are few places within a few hours of a capital so rural 
and picturesque. There is an attempt at maintaining the old-fashioned traditions 
with romantic names—such as the summer-house of “Annette and Lubin,” half- 
way up the hill-side; and the ‘“Wanxhall.” Even the little theatre, one of the 
oldest in Europe, has a certain antique elegance, the audience portion being a sort 
of circular temple supported on pillars, which, on ball nights, is boarded over up to 
the level of the boxes, not of the pit, and thus becomes a spacious apartment. 
It is‘ the memory, however, of the great Czar that fills the place; and it is when 
we stand at the centre of the little town, in front of the miniature portico inscribed 
to his memory, the tiny streets stretching away to the right and left, and the tree- 
clothed hills rising high over our heads, that we feel the influence of his name. As 
a matter of course, the iron-water, or Powhon, is the glory and mainstay of the little 
place, which has performed amazing cures, and is indeed of a sufficient strength 
and quality to do serious mischief if taken without precautions. On one or two 
occasions this important remedy has taken a freak of going astray and “ getting 
lost,” to the consternation of the town, for which a wholesale conflagration would be 
& less serious matter. It has, however, always been recovered and brought back, 
after anxious search. Another glory of ‘the place was Meyerbeer, who was fond 
of its leafy walks and retired groves, where many a visitor has encountered the 
strange-looking old man, with his vellum face and Hebrew aspect, absorbed in the 







































































































































































ROCHE DE BAYARD, DINANT. 
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composition of his Dinorah or L’Africaine. A favourite walk of his now bears his 
name. At times the municipality gives its races, galas, and illuminations of the 















































































































































































































































































































































The Chateau de Vives, from the Village. 


frees, with a view to attract strangers; but these festivities have very modest 
pretensions, and offer but little addition to the natural attractions of the place. The 
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favourite lounge of visitors in the afternoon and evening is the Promenade de Sept 
Heures, which is shaded by an avenue of fine old elms. 

When the German gambling-tables were suppressed, the Belgian Government 
felt compelled to follow the example of their neighbours; and though the usual 
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Chéteau de Vives, 


gloomy prognosties of ruin and decay followed, the little place soon recovered the 
shock. Indeed, it may be conceived that the virtual expulsion’ of the crew of 
gamesters and their following must in the end be an actual advantage to a place. 
There, however, stands the old Casino, where so many fortunes were won and lost; 
while the disbanded croupiers have either fled to Monaco or follow the less exciting 
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occupation of keeping shops for the well-known ware of the place—that smoke- 
coloured, highly-varnished wood, which has acquired its tone from being steeped in 
the iron-water, and is then made into boxes, fans, and all manner of useful and 
useless forms, and painted not inartistically. 

From Namur to Méziéres is perhaps the best part of the Meuse, and it would 
not be easy to point elsewhere to an equal number of miles of river scenery 
containing so large a number of picturesque points. Sometimes it winds its tortuous 
way through the chasms of the Forest of Ardennes, with deep cliffs on either side; 
then it broadens, as it comes out into daylight, and has wooded banks on one side 
and rich meadows on the other; and then it expands into noble reaches, not unlike 
those of the upper Thames, and one almost expects to see racing eights coming 
round the bends, and to hear the voices of the coxswains shouting ‘“ Hasy, all!” 
and “Pull, bow!”—“ Steady !”” 

This part of the country is not densely populated, though here and there towns 
are found—dropped down, as it were, accidentally out of the skies—generally 
nestling under the shadow of cliffs, which are crowned by castles or fortresses. 
Such places are Givet, Fumay, and Dinant. The situation of the last-named town 
is extremely striking, and as a centre for excursions it is superior to any other in 
the district. Its inhabitants are said to have been in the olden time turbulent, 
even truculent, though now they are a sufficiently quiet and imoffensive race, chiefly 
devoted to the manufacture of pots and pans in divers metals. Yet when Duke 
Philip, called ‘“‘the Good,” was a power in these parts, they irritated him so much 
that he caused no fewer than 800 of them to be bound two-and-two and thrown 
into the Meuse, to cool the ardour of the rest, and then he burned the town. But 
being a spirited people, this did not dismay them; and, less than a century atfter- 
wards, when again summoned to surrender, they announced their intention of frying 
for breakfast the heart and liver of their besieger, the French king, if he should 
fall into their hands. This caused them the misfortune of having their town again 
sacked and burned. Still there are under the shadow of the fort massive timbered 
houses which one could well believe date earlier than the period of Charles the Bold, 
and to be even older than the time of his father, the Good Duke Philip—houses 
which have survived earthquake and siege, fire and sword, and are still in a fair 
state of preservation. 

The whole country, all around, is studded with castles and fortresses. Some 
are simple ruins, but more have sunk down to the rank of chateaux, and their 
denizens are no longer a terror to those who live near. Two of these—the Chateau 
Walzin and the Chateau de Véves—may be taken in one day’s excursion from 
Dinant, although they are some distance apart. Walzin is on the banks of the 
Lesse, a stream which is a feeder of the Meuse, and which, though little known to 
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THE CHATEAU WALZIN. 
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painters, well deserves to be painted. The Chéteau de Véves is in a more retired 
spot, hidden well away. in a wooded hollow, and it comes mpon ‘one almost as a 
surprise after. passing over the intervening ‘pleak- anid ° bare Wills. There are two 
chateaux. at Véves —one which is modem, incomplete, and uninhabited, which 
has been built at a cost of several million francs; and the other—the subject of our 
illustration—the chiteau proper, rising considerably above the little village which 
lies at its base. 

' In going from and in returning to Dinant, the Roche Bayard will be passed, 
an immense natural pinnacle of rock which is situated at the southern end of the 
town, on the right bank of the Meuse. 

Behind it a lorf& line of white buildings, of all sizes and all ages, leads the eye 
up to the curious bulbous spire of the church of Notre Dame, and, still further, to 
the immense cliff of distorted limestone upon which the fortress is perched. As 
you approach, crossing the bridge to the left bank of the river, and see these 
in face, with the rows of high timbered houses underneath, and the sparkling Meuse 
in the immediate foreground, it will most likely be conceded that this is a place 
which it is worth coming far to see, and a spot from which it is hard to tear 
oneself away. 


Percy Firzgerap. 
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THE HIGH ALPS 





Chélits in Runs. 


Me -CLIMBING is among the newest. pastimes of the Caucasian race. 

When George IV. was king, a. visit to Switzerland was an event in a lifetime; 
and of those who gazed at the mountains from the base of their glaciers, but few 
ventured to scale their icy crags, or dreamed of trampling the snows of their 
virgin summits. Now our citizens annually flood the Continent, and mountain- 
climbing is among the pleasures of the more athletic class of travellers; yet only 
five-and-twenty years ago but few of the Alpine peaks had been scaled. Twice 
or thrice, perhaps, in a season spme traveller, more adventurous far. than his 
fellows, accompanied by a cavalcade of guides, departed with , all due solemnity, from 
Chamouni for the summit of Mont Blanc. There, weather permitting, aud after 
innumerable perils—so history. ran—he at length arrived; and on. retuming onee 
more from the realms of snow and, ice, was welcomed back, to Chemouni with 
rustic festivities, and written down a, hero for life, Now. ail ia changed. Five- 
and-twenty years BGO Birmingham saw the formation. of & leagtie for. edueation in 
& loftier but more limited sphere than .that to which’ vit ifterwazds, ‘gare. birth ; 
when the chance meeting of a few friends who were ‘already infected with the new 
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climbing madness resulted in the formation of the English Alpine Club—an insti- 
tution now numbering well-nigh 400 members, and with imitators in half the 
countries of Europe. 

What lunatics the grave authors of “works of travel” in the last century 
would have thought the climbers of this generation! What lunatics not a few of 
their survivors—men somewhat scant of wind and plethoric, who may be met where 
Britons most do congregate at the outskirts of the Alps—still think their more 
active juniors, and how lavishly they luxuriate in platitudes when some unlucky 
accident gives them the desired opportunity of writing to the newspapers. Science, 
also, now seems inclined to take up arms against mountain-climbing. Well, 
doubtless, after forty, moderation is best, but one may have too much even of 
moderation; and if life is to be made “subject to ordinances” in the way that 
some sanitary reformers threaten, many a man will begin to doubt if the game 
is worth the candle. 

But where are we to make our first expedition? Suppose we plunge into the 
Oberland. Thither we may go most quickly by Berne and Thun; but if we would 
vary our journey a little, we may glance at the Lake of Lucerne, and cross the 
Brunig Pass, just to get our legs into walking order, and descend upon Meyringen 
and the Lake of Brienz. Descend upon the site of Meyringen, perhaps one should 
have said; since, as we have lately read in the newspapers, “‘ Fuit Iiwm” may be 
written of Meyringen, for the greater part of that thriving little town was burnt 
down early in February, 1879—as usual, while the hot, dry féhkn was blowing. 

In any case, we are pretty sure to find ourselves once more at Interlaken, 
under the shadow of the spreading walnuts. The throng of idlers is still busily 
occupied in killing time as they stroll up and down in front of the hotels, or 
watch the cloud-shadows drifting over the snowy slopes of the Jungfrau. Its 
glittering pyramid, high in the cool air, seems to beckon us away from the hot 
meadows and marshy plains by the river-sidé to where the breeze blows freshly 
from the mountain-tops, and the nerves are braced by the air of the glaciers. 

The fuss and ceremony that starting for an Alpine expedition once entailed is 
now a thing of the past; and to be received on returning with the old pomp 
and circumstance would probably provoke from the Alpine Clubman language more 
energetic than polite. Still, to ensure the success, or, at any rate, the comfort of 
a difficult expedition, requires no little forethought and care before quitting the base 
of supplies. Four or five hungry men get through a quantity of food and drink 
during the two days that they may spend among the mountain-peaks; and there 
are many things easily forgotten which, if only missed when the nearest hotel is 
some hours away, and some thousands of feet below, will cause serious incon- 
venience. The traveller, therefore, must look to things himself, and not trust all 
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to his guides; for sometimes the viands dearest to them are those against which 
a more cultured stomach rebels. We remember how a gastronomic friend bewailed 
his hard fate on discovering, when high up on the loftiest peak in the Oberland, 
that the only meat which the guides had brought with them was ham and 
sausage—the one being, as he pathetically remarked, “as tough as an old boot,” 
while the other always “made him ill for a week.” It is wise, therefore, 
not only to give your own orders as to the contents of the provision-bag, but also 
to see that they have been executed. This the party in the foreground of our 
sketch appear to have been doing. Their knapsacks, rope, and stout ice-axes seem 
to imply that they are bound for no common expedition. A certain picturesqueness, 
however, in their get-up might cause an Alpine veteran of a cynic turn to entertain 
doubts as to their powers of going during the last 2,000 feet of the ascent. 

But we must linger no longer at the threshold of the High Alps; let us 
transport ourselves in imagination to where the mountaineers will probably pass 
the coming night—to some chilet on the higher pastures, 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
above the valley. Here we find a phase of life unknown among the humbler bills 
of our own country. In the Alps, so soon as the winter snow has melted from the 
lower slopes, and the mountain pastures are again green with the fresh-springing 
grass, the cattle and their keepers quit once more the valley where they have been 
‘“‘cribbed, cabined, and confined” during the winter snows, for the free life and 
the fresh air of the mountain pastures. 

Up the rough zigzag tracks winds the procession, cow after cow in long order, 
fllowing the leader of the herd, who bears the bell, aud after them come the 
herdsmen, with two or three pack-horses loaded with bedding, cooking utensils, 
the apparatus for cheese-making, and all kinds of odds and ends, Their first halt 
is made some 2,000 feet above the valley. Afterwards, as the summer advances, 
they follow the retreating snows, moving from one to another group of huts on 
the mountain side, till at last they are quartered on the highest pastures, at 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea. 

Dingy and dismal inside, as even the best of them are, these chulets often 
form picturesque groups in the landscape, at least in the districts where wood is 
the chief material employed in building. The stone huts, common in the French 
and Italian Alps especially, constructed of rude unhewn slabs, often without mortar, 
are always mean and unpleasing, and seem only to increase the squalor of their 
surroundings—no ivy or creeping plant clings to the walls, as among our Welsh 
or Cumberland hills; no moss or house-leek spreads its rich clusters on the rough 
slate. In the High Alps creepers are unknown, and often only the barren lichen 
gathers on the stone. But the rough logs of the wooden chalets, projecting 
from the angles, and overhanging from the roof, sometimes rudely carved, and 
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changing with age to deeper and deeper shades of brown, are always pleasant 
subjects for the pencil, and not seldom for the brush. Many of the solitary chalets 
that dot the landscape are not intended to be inhabited, being only shelters for 
hay, or at most for cattle. Such a one is that around which the goats are 
gathered, or that in the other drawing, “Chalets in Ruins,” which is supported 
on stone posts, to allow of a free draught of air. In this group the shattered 
stone walls mark the site of the principal, perhaps the sole dwelling of the inhabi- 






tants. What has wrought 
the ruin it is easy to dis- 


at ee 


cover. In the leaning tene- 
ments and the scattered 
débris of the forest we see the trail of an avalanche that has swept down from the 
slopes on the right, and served upon the tenants an effectual notice to quit. 


Mountain Chale. 


Not a few nights have I spent in these chalets, and strange quarters one finds. 
Roughly, we may divide them into two classes: those where cows are kept, and 
those where they are not—a distinction most important to the tourist. At the one 
you will find cheese, of course, in plenty, and milk too, if you arrive before it has 
all gone into the pot. If it has reached that bourne, you may console yourself 
with brousse and other curd compounds, which not seldom make the unwary rejoice 
at night ‘and repent in the morning. But more than this, the style of living is 
quite different. At a cow-chélet you will find a regularly built hovel, with something 
like glass in the windows, a table and a bench, possibly even spoons and white 
bread, these two being the ne plus ultra of Alpine luxury. There may be a. bed, 
though, as a rule, you will be wise not to lie upon it; certainly there will be plenty 
of hay, and probably it will be clean. But in a chilet where cows are not, @ chiilet 
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of sheep or of goats only, it is wisest to expect nothing. This need not even be 
a building, not seldom it is little more than lair under some huge boulder. In 
@ genuine cave, with arching halls, there might be a spice of romance; you could 
weave for yourself legends of robber bands and the like; but caves seem to be 
scarce in the Alps, and there is no romance in a hole from which an extemporised 
wall of rough stone mukes a vain pretence of excluding the wind, and in which you 
cannot stand upright. 

As I write, memory runs back over the strange company which has shared our 
chilet resting-places. Here, an invalid goat; there, four in remarkably good health, 
who rang their bells all night; here, a big dog, guardian of the pigs who sojourned, 
but apparently did not sleep below; and all kinds of oddities of one’s own species. 
Only once have I declined the hospitality of a roof, and then was fain to succumb 
at last. This was at a sheep-chilet in Dauphiné, where the whole area of the 
hut was only just about big enough to allow of the eleven persons then collected 
at its doors to repose side by side on the floor. For reasons which it is needless 
to particularise, I have a repugnance to any close propinquity with the inhabitants 
of the High Alps, more particularly in Dauphiné. This was shared by my com- 
panions, so we agreed to bivouac outside. They retired to a heap of sticks, which 
were indeed dry, but of intrusive habits. I reposed on the ground, having 
cunningly devised a bed with a mackintosh and a plaid. All went well till after 
midnight, when a big rain-drop, herald of a thunder-storm, splashing on my nose, 
awakened me to life. It needed not long reflection to show that there might be 
effects more permanent from wet clothes at night than from the transitory visits 
of vagrant insects, so I sought refuge inside the hut, and found one unoccupied 
spot of floor, on to which I dropped, and, by good luck, fell instantly asleep. 

An Alpine thunder-storm is all very well as a matter of scenic effect, when 
there is a good roof overhead, and a lightning conductor hard by, but I do not 
care to be caught by such a one as our sketch depicts, engaged in wreaking its 
wrath upon the valley of Lauterbrunnen. “The Black Monk” (for so the mass 
of crags in the background is called) is fulminating more effective anathemas than 
his namesakes in the flesh, and woe to whatever they smite! The sketch records 
a peculiarity which may not seldom be noticed in an Alpine storm; it is, that 
simultaneous flashes of lightning seem to break out from different points in the 
clouds. I remember that in the first which I ever saw it seemed sometimes as 
if, to use a strong metaphor, a handful of flashes had been thrown broadcast into 
the sky. These Oberland crags are rather frequent nurses of storms, and the 
reverberations of the thunder as it echoes from cliff to cliff are indeed a wild 
music. The worst I have encountered was “brewed” just in this very place, 
and, as it sailed away to the northward, caught me on some exposed ridges on the 
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opposite side of the Lake of Thun. It was a curious sight to see how, at first, 
the blackness spread over the sky, not in well-defined clonds, but rather like a 
drop of ink diffusing in water, till at last the Jungfrau and neighbouring peake were 
blotted out in a murky haze. This was very interesting and picturesque, but when 
the cloud came sailing rapidly towards us, as we were nearing a group of scattered 
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Monte Cristallo, 


pines on the very summit of the mountain ridge, one would have preferred moro 
monotony in the weather. Just as we reached the crest, so did the storm, 
announcing its arrival by a particularly vivid flash and an instantaneous report like 
the roar of a.“ Woolwich Infant.” One would have been glad, as the Americans 
say, “to.canclude to have business elsewhere,” but as this was impossible, the 
next best thing seemed to be, to throw one’s ice-axe some distance away, and 
try to get a little shelter from the biggest fissure on a neighbouring face of rock. 
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These storms are sometimes no laughing matter. J remember one which passed 
over Geneva on a July night, which broke all the skylights in the town, stripped 
the vines in the neighbourhood as bare as they are in the winter, and cut off 
almost every leaf from the upper parts of the trees. 1 was there two or three days 
after, and saw the roofs looking as if the town had suffered from a bombardment; 
and anything more miserable than the plane-trees cannot well be imagined: at 
the top every twig was bare, then shreds and broken bits of leaves began to 
appear, then more perfect specimens, till at last, on the lower boughs, there was 
the usual leafage. 

Above the pine-woods on the right-hand side of the sketch which we have been 
noticing is the well-known hamlet of Mirren, but a few years since only a cluster 
of chalets, now a favourite haunt of tourists. There is little mountaineering to be 
done from it as head-quarters, but the views of the neighbouring Alpine summits are 
among the finest in the Oberland. Pre-eminent among them is the Kiger, that 
wonderful pyramid of rock and snow, so massive and yet so graceful, which projects 
like a bastion from the main chain, overhanging the well-known pass of the 
Wengern Alp. 6,300 feet almost sheer above the pass, yet 3,000 more feet 
almost sheer above the village of Grindelwald, is that snowy cone, which, like all 
its neighbours, has been trodden under foot by strangers, not of the male sex 
only. It is, however, an expedition of some difficulty, and even danger, when the 
higher cliffs are glazed with ice. Much more difficult, however, is a pass at the 
head of the snowy slope above the glacier to the right of the peak. The first 
explorers spent seven hours in ascending this slope from the big crevasse shown 
below it in the sketch, as every step of the way had to be cut, ‘‘for the ice was 
very hard, and it was necessary,’ as Lauener (the leading guide) observed, ‘“‘to cut 
steps in it as big as soup-tureens, for the result of a slip would be, in all proba- 
bility, that the rest of our lives would have been spent in sliding down a snow 
slope, and that that employment would not have lasted long enough to become 
at all monotonous.” 

We pass now from the bold scenery of the Swiss Oberland to the yet bolder 
mountains of the Italian Tyrol. To these castellated crags of dolomite even the 
limestone cliffs of the Wetterhorn and the pyramid of the Higer must yield the 
palm. Among the grandest of these mountain fortresses is the Monte Cristallo— 
aptly named, for its summits resemble a group of giant crystals. We see it here as 
it rises at the head of the Héllenthal, through which the Ampezzo road winds round 
the shoulder of the mountain before descending into the sunny valley of the Piave. 
The sketch is taken from near the post-house of Landro, now becoming a favourite 
place of resort in the summer months. In the foreground is a shallow tarn called 
the Diirren See, from the head of which the Cristallo rises steeply, like a gigantio 
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fortress-wall. Its crest, as we have said, is crowned by a series of rocky teeth, 
rising some 400 or 500 yards above the water-shed, the most elevated being that 
on the right hand of the deep notch at the head of the glacier. It is accessible, 
though with some difficulty, from this gap. 

Dolomite is about the most disagreeable rock that the climber encounters in the 
Alps. It has a way of looking perfectly sound, and then of yielding when least 
expected. Its crags, in fact, often prove to be like walls in which the individual 
Stones are good, but the mortar is rotten. At a critical moment you lay hold of 
a jutting knob which seems an inseparable part of the mountain. In another 
moment you find that a block of two or three cubic feet is slowly swaying under 
your grasp. This mountain exhibits in perfection all the faults of dolomite, for 
in addition it is exceedingly steep, its ledges are narrow, and are covered 
thickly with sharp, angular rock-fragments, which the climber in advance sends 
rattling down on his companions below. We scrambled once about three parts up 
this peak to find that the gully which should have led us to the top was blocked 
with snow in a state too dangerous to be attempted. The only other ono which 
offered a chance of success proved to be nearly as dangerous, from the ruinous 
condition of the rock; so, as we had been climbing for the last hour in a thick 
mist, which had evidently settled down for the day, we decided that the affair 
was more trouble than it was worth, and descended again to the pass, From 
that we made our way without difficulty down the glacier which appears in the 
sketch. As the ascent on the southern side, though steep and stony, is perfeotly 
easy, this pass over the principal ridge of the Monte Cristallo—rather more than 
9,000 feet above the sea—affords to foot-travellers a pleasant variation from the 
main road. 

We shift our quarters now to another scene among the dolomites. This region 
is bounded on the west by the deep valley of the Adige; and the limestone peaks 
near to its margin rest in part upon a broad foundation of igneous rock. This, 
as usual, furnishes a fertile soil, so that the barren cliffs of dolomite contrast with 
the green Alps at their feet like the buildings of a monastery with the surrounding 
lawns. Among these Alps the Scissor is the most noted. It is an undulating 
plateau, several square miles in extent, of dark, volcanic ash. This, however, is 
generally masked by rich vegetation, and is a favourite haunt of many rare wild 
flowers. On every side are beautiful views. Far below, almost at our feet, is the 
valley of the Adige, nestling beneath the cliffs of blood-red porphyry, and beyond it 
are lines of craggy summits in the Lombard and Tyrol Alps. To the north are the 
erags that enclose the glens of the Grodner Thal. To the south is the huge mass 
of the Schlern, a kind of out-work of the Rosengarten Mountains, while in front 
are the yet wilder forms of the Langkofel and Plattkofel—the former, as it 
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has been 
well said, 
“a citadel of the giants, 
walled, bastioned, battle- 
mented, turreted, all in 
fit proportion ;” the lat- 
ter “‘sliced off as by the 
malice of a Titan at a 
single blow.” They are 
two of the wildest-looking 
peaks in this district, and 
the more striking because 
of their contrast. 
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Again taking wing, we pause in a district on which we have already briefly 
touched in passing—that comprising the peaks which rise at the head of the Trafoi 
Thal—and look down upon the windings of the Stelvio road. From the summit of 
this, 9,000 feet above the sea, a wall of enormous black precipices and of glaciers, 
which seem to cling with difficulty to the rock, sweeps round the head of the Trafoi 
valley, and is crowned by a line of snowy summits culminating in the Ortler Spitz, 
the monarch of the group. Our sketches convey better than any words a notion 
of the apparent cul-de-sac from which the Stelvio road makes its escape. The Ortler 
itself is not visible in either drawing, though a part of the base appears on the left 
hand of the second. To gain a view of its snowy summit, one must follow the 
windings of the Stelvio road far above the level of the valley. It is only within the 
last few years that the ascent of this mountain has been frequently made; for, 
owing to one cause or another, a large proportion of the earlier attempts were 
unsuccessful. Probably this was due in part to the fact that the route then followed 
offered more difficulty than the present one. That laboriously scaled steep crags, 
like those which appear in the sketches; this turns them by a more circuitous 
course, ascending a mountain glen to the point where the spur bounding the Trafoi 
Thal is thrown off from the Ortler, and then bending back along the snow-fields 
above. The glacier in this glen, the Tabaretta Thal, is generally easy of ascent; but 
it must be admitted that avalanches of ice sometimes fall from the snow-slopes 
overhanging the great precipices of which we have already spoken, and that if one 
did select for its descent the monent when travellers were passing beneath, it would 
be what Bret Harte would call ‘mighty rough on the travellers.” The snow-slopes 
above are steep in places, and require care; but the sight of the cliffs from below 
has probably impressed distinctly on all that it would be very undesirable to imitate 
an avalanche, and so the guides cut big steps, and the traveller takes care to stand 
firm in them. The inclination of the snow-fields gets gradually less, till at last we 
find ourselves at the foot of a snowy peak, which has been variously compared to a 
boat keel upwards and to a tent-roof. At the further end of this is the summit of 
the Ortler, and up the ridge, or aréte, formed by its snowy sides is the way thereto. 
This aréte does not quite fulfil the definition which I once heard given: “It is an 
infinitely narrow ridge of ice, having on one side an absolutely vertical precipice, 
on the other one very much more so;” but still it is narrow enough to be good 
practice in turning out the toes, which generally project beyond its crest; and the 
slope down to the snow-field on the left soon becomes unpleasantly steep for a 
gluissade, while the precipices on the right side are tremendous. Still, the ascent 
appeared to me a far less formidable matter than the earlier published accounts 
represented it to be. The ascent from our night-quarters only took us about five 
and a half hours of actual walking, or a little more than seven hours from Trafoi— 
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a very different matter from the 
time occupied on the old route. 
We, however, had found the snow 
in excellent order, and had been 
saved some time in step-cutting 
by following the track of a 
party which had pre- 
ceded us two or three 
days before. 

The view is a very 
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fine and an unusually interesting 
one, for, besides the grand peaks 
and snow-fields in the immediate 
vicinity, it commands the Bernina 
and Adamello groups, parts of the 
Dolomites, and some still less- 
known districts in the Lombard 
and Venetian Alps. 

We return now to more familiar 

















The Rympfischhorn, from the Zmutt Valley. 
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scenes, and 

deposit our- 

selves at Zer- 

matt, in the 
heart of the Pennine 
Chain, and at the 
head of the Vispthal. 
Some forty years ago 
this was a tiny Alpine 
village, where the curé 
or village doctor gave 
homely entertainment 
to the rarely-coming 
guest. Now the inn, 
or rather inns, of M. 
Seiler are household 
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words among mountaineers, who congregate at the al fresco “club-room” of the 
Hotel du Mont Rose; and there are two or three other establishments of less 
note. Our “glimpse of Zermatt” shows the old style. There is the village 
church with its whitewashed walls; the rough chalets of red pine, grimy, almost 
black in places with age and smoke, roofed with rude slabs of schist or planks 
fastened down with stones, and crowded together on either side of the narrow 
street, which is dark, dirty, and ill-paved as of yore; a mountain village, scarce 
altered, except that here and there a better house or more aspiring shop has been 
engrafted on the old stock; thoroughly picturesque, and thoroughly objectionable in 
ull other respects. The new style, however, refuses to be quite hidden, for just 
behind the chalet (old style again) in the foreground, which does good service to 
the artist in masking much that is ugly, though comfortable, we see the chimneys 
and windows of one of the modern hotels. 

Three mountain glens unite at Zermatt to form the valley of the Visp. Two 
may be said to be occupied by glaciers, for only a very few hundred feet of steep, 
barren, ice-worn rock intervene between the comparatively level meadows about 
Zermatt, with its adjoining hamlets, and the great ice-streams which, sweeping 
down on either side of the Riffelberg, drain the great amphitheatre of peaks 
dominated by Monte Rosa. The other glen, however, called the Zmutt Thal, extends 
into the mountains for a distance of about six miles before the foot of the glacier 
is reached between the base of the Matterhorn on one side and of the Gabelhorn 
on the other. Few prettier walks can be found near Zermatt when once the glen 
is fairly entered. Paths exist on either side of the stream, which wind gently up 
and down through noble pine-woods, among the usual combinations—seldom more 
beautiful than here—of boulders and rhododendrons, brushWood and fern, alpine 
flowers and mosses, among which creep and cling the great serpent-like roots of the 
pines. On the needle leaves and bare boles of these the sunbeams glitter and 
glance, chequering the pathway with a flickering fret-work of light and shade. The 
torrent roars in the ravine below, dashing at one place through a magnificent gorge, 
which is spanned by a frail bridge, affording a grand view into the gloomy depths. 
In front is seen an amphitheatre of glaciers gradually opening into view, guarded 
on the one hand by the fearful precipices of the Matterhorn, on the other by the 
outposts of the Dent Blanche; while, on looking back, we see the conical summit 
of the Strahlhorn and the rugged ridges of the Rympfischhorn rising above the 
pastures and pine-woods on the opposite side of the Visp. 

The Strahlhorn is almost on the water-shed between Switzerland and Italy, the 
other peak being yet further to the north-west; and from its base the rim of a 
vast snow-basin, feeding both the Gorner and the Findelen Glaciers, sweeps round 
to the foot of Monte Rosa. Few finer views of the general scenery of & great névé 
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basin—7.¢., of the 
birthplace of a 
glacier—can be 
obtained in any 
other part of the Alps, 
and none with greater 
ease. T'rom the well- 
known hotel on the Ruffelberg 
a walk of about five hours takes 
the traveller to a snowy hump 
called the Cima di Jazi, whence, 
without having met with one 
single difficulty beyond the mere 
labour of the ascent, he may 
gaze, not only over these bil- 
lowy masses of snow, bat also, 
if lucky in the weather, over the 
Italian slopes of the Pennines, 
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and the Lago 


~ Maggiore, and 


the great wide plains of Lom- 
bardy. But even for those whose powers are 
not equal to this amount of exertion, there is 
a view of rare magnificence within no great 
distance of the Riffel Hotel. This is built on 
the shoulder of a mountain buttress, separating, 
as before said, the glens occupied by the Fin- 
delen and Gorner Glaciers, which descend from 
one common snow-field behind, and ultimately 
are more elevated than it. This buttress cul- 
minates in a rocky ridge, any part of which is 
accessible. That to which travellers most re- 
sort is called the Gorner Grat, which is reached 
by a rough track, over a good part of which 
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Monte Rosa, from the Italian side 
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horses can be taken, in from one to 
two hours’ walk from the hotel. 
The summit is a bare crest of rock, 
falling precipitously to the Gorner 
Glacier, and though not the highest 
part of the mdge, commanding a 
panoramic view of singular magnifi- 
cence. On the one side, the broad 
stream of the Gorner Glacier sweeps 
along beneath our feet, and across 
it rise the huge mountains by which 
its ice-stream is augmented: Monte 
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The Matterhorn, 
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Rosa— Queen of the Alps—with her coronet of peaks; the wedge-like mass of 
the Lyskamm; the Snowy Twins— unspotted children of the Pennine giants; 
and the long craggy ridge of the white-capped Breithorn. Then comes a break, 
as the eye sweeps over the plateau traversed by the well-known Théodule Pass, 
to rest on the grandest sight in all the Alps, the marvellous Matterhorn, seen 
in one of its most impressive aspects—an obelisk of snow-flecked rock, 4,000 feet 
in height. Beyond this comes another company of giants, the peaks which form 
the western boundary of the Vispthal, from the Dent Blanche to the Weisshorn ; 
and then, after an opening, through which may be seen the snows of some of the 
Oberland mountains, we have the Mischabelhorner and the peaks cresting the spur 
between the Saas and the Gorner Visp. There is no spot in the whole of the 
Alps, accessible with such ease, which commands a grander panoramic view—nay, 
I will even venture to assert that, so far as my experience goes—and it is a fairly 
wide one—there is no ono that can equal it. In my earlier days of Alpine travel 
I became familiar with it; then a space of twelve years elapsed, during which I 
rambled in every district from Monte Viso on one side to the Dachstein on the 
other, and visited the more celebrated points of view in each; but when I again 
set foot on the Gorner Grat, I was convinced that I had seen nothing of the 
kind to surpass in grandeur and beauty its circle of peaks and glaciers. 

We turn now to notice more particularly two or three of the peaks which we 
have enumerated above. First, as of right, the Queen, Monte Rosa. It must be 
admitted that of her an unfair advantage is taken; she is looked at too near. 
Hence the feeling of many who obtain from the Gorner Grat their first sight 
of Monte Rosa is one of disappointment. For one reason, it culminates, not in 
a single summit, but in a cluster of peaks, and, from this point of view, no one 
dominates much above the others, so that they form a group, which detracts— 
especially when contrasted with such forms as the Matterhorn and the Weisshorn— 
from the grandeur of the mountain. Again, the snowy saddle which links it with 
the adjoining Lyskamm is itself so high (14,000 feet above the sea, and only about 
1,200 feet below the highest peak), that Monte Rosa is dwarfed; and lastly, the 
slopes which descend to the Gorner Glacier are neither very rapid nor striking in 
outline. To see Monte Rosa in true regal state, one must ascend to some point 
on the flank of the Zmutt Valley, where the Riffelberg is depressed to a mere 
appendage instead of appearing to enjoy a separate existence, and the mountain 
is seen to rise from the meadows by the Visp, full 10,000 feet from its base. 
Or, better still, seek the Italian slopes of the Pennines, and look at Monte Rosa 
as it towers above the valley of Macngnaga, 4,000 yards of inaccessible precipices 
and broken slopes of snow and ice. 


Long after the summit of Mont Blanc had been attained, that of Monte Rosa 
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remained untrodden. The Allerhichste Spitze was not reached till the year 1855, 
when @ party of English travellers, led by the well-known Oberland guide, Ulrich 
Lauener, attacked the ridge which runs westward from the summit, and was thought 
impracticable by the earlier observers. The difficulties, as is often the case, proved 
much less than anticipated, the explorers reached the true summit, and their steps 
have been followed by many subsequent travellers; so that now the ascent of Monte 
Rosa is considered quite an ordinary piece of mountain climbing. There is, in 
fact, no serious difficulty, though the crest is narrow and steep in parts, consisting of 
jagged rocks with intervening ridges of snow; of the latter, the two longest (for the 
others are mere gaps in the rocky teeth) slope rather steeply, so that not seldom 
many steps have to be cut, and progress ts rather slow. Great care, of course, is 
often needed; but there is, under ordinary circumstances, no danger which cannot 
thus be avoided. The crest, however, as I know from experience, is not a pleasant 
place in a gale. On the occasion of my second ascent, the wind rose quickly while 
we were on the summit, and buffeted us sinartly as we descended. Often it would 
have been dangerous to stand unsupported on the steps, for we might havo lost our 
balance. We were but three in number, and it was not thought advisable to use 
the rope; so we watched carefully for the gusts, and when they came, whoever 
could clutched at the nearest rock, and whoever could not dropped somehow upon 
the snow, and held on tight with his axe. The view from the summit is, of course, 
of great extent and magnificence, ranging over the Alps from Monte Viso to beyond 
the Ortler Spitz, and over the plains of Lombardy to the Apennines. With a 
telescope, it is said, Milan Cathedral can be discerned. Rarely, however, is 
this part of the view granted to the traveller. Commonly a veil of dense imist 
shrouds all the low lands of Italy, and even the ranges about the Lakes of Como, 
Lugano, and Maggiore. 

Lower than Monte Rosa, yet exceeding it both in grandeur and reputation, is 
the Matterhorn. From the east, as we have said, it seems almost an unbroken 
spire of rock rising abruptly from the level basin of the Furgge Glacier. From 
Zermatt itself the pyramid widens out, and the true form of the mountain begins 
to be apparent. Then, as we stroll up towards the Zmutt Valley and obtain 
the view which is given in these pages, we see that the Matterhorn is really a 
kind of bastion tower at the extremity of a long curtain wall of rock; but, from 
whatever side we regard it, the mountain asserts itself to be, both for precipitous 
steepness and solitary grandeur, unique in the Alps. The story of the many vain 
attempts to reach its summit, and of the terrible catastrophe by which the 
Matterhorn seemed to revenge itself on its first conquerors, is well known, so that 
we need not linger over the details, farther than to point out how they are 
illustrated by the picture before us. The long ridge which can be traced from near 
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the final peak 
to the pine- 
woods on the left- 
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out against the sky 
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the ridge which descends towards the water-shed; while on the right, partly con- 
cealed behind a projecting shoulder, we see the main ridge as it falls down to join 
the above-named curtain wall. Along this several attempts had been made, chiefly 
by Professor Tyndall and Mr. Whymper, but, though o considerable elevation was 
reached, they did not succeed in arriving within 800 feet below the summit. 
The latter then decided to attack the eastern fuce of the mountain, after convincing 
himself by careful observation the slope was not so great as it appeared. 
Accompanied by thrée friends and three guides, ho left Zermatt on the 18th of 
July, 1865, and ascended the eastern face, keeping generally near to the ridge 
which is shown in the sketch. On reaching a height of 11,000 feet, the party 
halted for the night. The next morning they climbed on, still keeping near the 
same ridge, which led them to the foot of the final peak. This may be roughly 
described as being something like a ridge-roof cottage with one guble-end turned 
towards Monte Rosa. One edge of this gable is shown in the sketch clear 
against the sky on the left; the other is indicated by the border of a patch of 
snow, and ends at the highest visible point of the snow on the oustern face. It 
now remained to climb the final peak. he first part or wall was surmounted by 
scaling the buttresses of rock on the northern face of the mountain. This, though 
very steep, is not difficult to a practised climber; but'when the slope begins to 
diminish, the danger decidedly increases. This part of the mountain consists of 
sloping slabs of rock, something like the tiles on a roof, patched here and there 
with bits of snow and ice. There is but little sure hold for hand or foot. The 
ledges of rock have a slightly outward slope, and so caunot be firmly grasped by 
the fingers, while the patches of frozen snow are too small to allow of steps being 
cut, and thus only increase the danger. When this last difficulty is surmounted, 
an easy snow-slope leads to the summit. It was while returning over that difficult 
part (which in the sketch is about a quarter of an inch from the top of the peak, 
and just above the buttress of rock so conspicuous in the middle) that tho fatal 
accident happened. The whole party were roped together, Mr. Whymper being at the 
upper end between two guides. Snddenly one of his friends in front lost his 
footing, and pulled down three others. The guide before Mr. Whymper was the 
first to keep his position; the rope, suddenly strained, snapped in front of him, and 
the hapless four in a few moments disappeared over the brink of a precipice. 
The cliffs in this part of the Matterhorn more nearly approach the vertical than 
any other; and the bodies of three out of the four did not stop till they reached 
the snows, nearly 4,000 feet below. After considerable danger, Mr. Whymper, with 
the surviving guides, reached Zermatt on ‘the following day. 

Since then their footsteps have been followed by many, and the summit has 
also been reached from the southern side; but travellers will do well to remember 
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that the ascent of the Matterhorn is not to be rashly undertaken by unpractised 
persons. There is an art in mountain-climbing, as in all athletic exercises; and 
there are some parts of the Matterhorn where this art is needed, and where the 
climber must have full confidence in himself and in the firmness of his grasp. 
There are several places where @ slip must not be made, because, if made, it 
might cost the lives of the whole party. The descent, as is often the case, is 
more dangerous than the ascent; but the difficulty of both depends very much 
upon the quantity and state of the snow. If the peak were bare rock there would 
not be much serious trouble. I found it coated in places with ice, and thus had to’ 
descend with great care. Though I had two guides and no other companion, we 
were forty minutes longer in descending the final peak than in ascending. I take 
this opportunity of expressing an opinion, because I know that it has become 
rather “the thing” to “do” the Matterhorn, and thus it is ascended by persons 
quite unqualified by previous training. If this continues, we have not heard the 
last of fatal accidents on that peak. 

It is now usual to pass the night at a point on the mountain considerably 
above where the first party halted, and the Zermatt guides have built a rude stone 
hut just under the aréte, at a height of about 12,800 feet above the sea (as I 
believe, just where in the sketch a slight notch may be seen in the aréte about an 
inch below the summit). Wilder night-quarters can hardly be imagined. The site 
of the hut is a narrow ledge, only just large enough to support it, so that to go 
even twenty yards from the door involves a scramble over cliffs, which are in many 
places impracticable. A sunset in fine weather must be glorious, but the effect, as we 
saw it, in stormy, if less beautiful, is more weird. As the evening stole on, enormous 
masses of vapour rolled up from the valleys below, boiling up, as it were, against the 
precipices and writhing among the splintered crags. Sometimes everything, except a 
few yards of grey rock, was hidden; then a rift in the cloud would open out and 
show, now the meadows and houses of Zermatt, now some purple patch of pine-wood, 
or waste of barren rock or broken glacier. Of the view from the summit I have said 
nothing, for it is even more impossible to picture it with the pen than with the 
pencil. If I were able to give some idea of the array of mountain-giants which 
this lofty pinnacle reviews, I could not express the sense of isolation which is felt on 
the Matterhorn more completely than on any Alpine peak on which I have stood. 
From almost any point in the nearly level ridge—a good hundred yards long—which 
forms the summit, the eye, after glancing down a short slope of snow and rock, 
rests upon glaciers and alps never less, and often more, than 5,000 feet below. 

We turn now to another grand mountain-group in the neighbourhood of Zermatt 
—the Mischabelhérner. These form a part of a line of peaks jutting out from the 
main chain, and dividing the two branches of the Visp. The principal summits are 
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the Dom and the Tischhorn, which from Zermatt (as shown in the sketch) appear 
to be two dark pyramids of snow-streaked rock. The Dom is slightly the higher, 
reaching an elevation of almost 15,000 feet above the sea. From many points of 
view on the north it is made to do duty for Monte Rosa, which it either dwarfs 
or conceals; and its form is one of such grandeur that the mistake is not 
surprising. On this face there is more snow, and some considerable glaciers. Both 
the Dom and the Tischhorn were ascended for the first time by a well-known 
London clergyman, Mr. Llewellyn Davies. The latter, though the lower, was the 
more difficult mountain. The former, indeed, was an expedition chiefly remarkable 
for its laboriousness; for the earlier climbers used to spend the night at Randa, 
a village by the Visp, and thus had to make an ascent of 10,000 feet in vertical 
height. I think few expeditions in my list have a blacker mark against them 
than this. Previous to starting I had, for the best of reasons, a sleepless night; 
had only cold milk, which always disagrees with me, for broakfast; then climbed 
with much internal discomfort and in a snow-storm to the foot of the peak; 
whence, after shivering under a big stone on the ridge forming the watershed between 
the two valleys, in the vain hope that the weather might improve, I had to turn 
round and come back again defeated. 

The High Alps would be incomplete without a glance at Chamouni, for s0 
long the chief centre of attraction for tourists. Younger and dangerous rivals 
have now sprung up; and the impudent extortions of its natives, especially in the 
matter of guides, have driven many of the more zealous Alpine climbers away. These 
faults have of late been to some extent corrected, and its magnificent mountain 
scenery must always render it one of the chief places of resort. It must, however, 
be admitted that the views from Chamouni are much less attractive than those 
which are to be found in its neighbourhood; for the regular trough-like shape 
of the valley causes a monotony in the scenery, and Mont Blanc is dwarfed by 
its own shoulders, and is unimpressive in outline. To see the monarch aright, the 
Flegére or the Brévent must be climbed, points of view on the northern flank of 
the valley; then, when the true summit rises yet higher for 7,000 or 8,000 
feet—a great white pyramid, towering well above the lower heads of the Déme 
du Gouté and Mont Maudit on either hand—the grandeur of the mountain 
begins to be appreciated. Still, not even from these points is it fully realised. Yet 
more striking does Mont Blanc become when we see it, as in the view, from near 
the Col d’Anterne, towering against the sky, far above the range which forms the 
northern barrier of the valley of Chamouni. Indeed, of no mountain is the saying, 
‘Distance lends enchantment to the view,” more true than of Mont Blanc. Even 
from this last station its superiority over its attendant aiguilles is not so fully 
appreciated as from a much greater distance. Stand on one of the peaks near 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE RANGE OF MONT BLANC 





Zermatt — my first distant 
view was from Monte Rosa 
itself—and measure with your 
eye the distance from the 
Col du Géant to the summit 
of Mont Blanc; then you will 
begin to appreciate that this 
is a veritable monarch among 
the mountains of Europe. 
Since then I have many a 
time seen it from yet more 
distant ranges, especially 
towards the south, even down 
to the neighbourhood of the 
Viso, and always with the 
same result. The most re- 
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matkable view, however, which I have obtained was from no mountain peak, but 
from the railway a few miles to the south of Dijon. It was a bright summer 
evening when I saw in the eastern horizon what I thought was a distant mass 
of cumulus cloud. It seemed strange that there should be such a cloud when 
the rest of the sky was without a fleck of mist; and the suspicion arose that 
this must be Mont Blanc. An examination of the maps and careful watching of 
the outline showed that it was none other, though full 120 miles away; and as 
we proceeded towards Macon, the familiar outlines became more clear, and the 
dark scars of crags revealed themselves among the glaciers, till night fell and 
the mountain melted away into the gloom just before we reached the town. 

Mont Blanc was climbed nearly a century ago. The first attempts to reach 
the summit, made by De Saussure, the father of Alpine travel, were from the 
Aiguille du Gofté, the lowest peak on the right in the drawing. The first man to 
stand on the top was Jacques Balmat, a native of Chamouni, who in due course 
conducted his employer thither. The route followed was up the Glacier des Bossons 
(immediately above the central peak of dark rock in the middle distance of the 
picture), and then below one of the lines of crag seen on the face of the triangular 
summit, till the ridge was reached on its left. One portion of this route, that 
below the crags, is liable to be swept by avalanches; and after the accident 
to Dr. Hamel’s party in 1820 it was abandoned for the one usually followed in 
ascents from Chamouni, which bears away to the left of the “ancien passage,” 
and mounts along the whole of the left-hand slope of the peak shown in the 
engraving. De Saussure’s original idea was afterwards followed up, and about 
twenty years ago the summit was reached from the Aiguille du Gofité, over the 
flattened dome above it, called the Déme du Gofité, and the right-hand aréte, the 
more undulating part of which bears the name of the Bosse du Dromedaire. Of 
late years also the summit has been gained by other and much more arduous 
routes. From Chamouni there is no. difficulty, unless a storm arise during the 
ascent, when the cold is often extreme. Not a few climbers have been frost- 
bitten on Mont Blanc; and the loss of a whole party, both guides and travellers, 
but recently swelled the annals of disaster, already rather large for so comparatively 
easy & mountain. 

Among the adjoining peaks, in many respects more striking in form than Mont 
Blanc itself, which make up the well-known group of the Aiguilles of Chamouni, 
there is none to equal in grandeur the Aiguille dn Dru, as it is seen from the 
neighbourhood of the village, or from the familiar slopes of the Montanvers. There 
it resembles a great spire of rock, rising with unbroken cliffs for some thousand 
yards, above hardly less steep slopes of rock and snow, and supported from behind, 
as it seems, by lower summits. Its form is even more striking than that of the 
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Matterhorn, for it is hardly an exaggeration to call it a gigantic obelisk; but it 
must be admitted that there is some little imposition here, for the apparently 
subordinate peak behind really overtops it by some thousand feet, and the Dro is, 
after all, little more than a gigatitio- excrescence from one of the ridges of the 
loftier Aiguille Verte. Its striking form, however, had for some years challenged 
and repelled the attacks of the more dering enthusiasts in the Alpine Club, till 
at length it yielded to the perseverance of Mr. Clinton Dent. 

Our notice must draw to an end, though we would fain linger among the haunts 
endeared by so many memories of hours among the health-giving solitudes, where 
life itself has been a joy. We must leave the crags whereon no herb can grow, and 
only the “lichen spots rest star-like upon the stone;” we must leave the curving 
folds of the snowy vestment that drapes their rocky peaks, the endless mazes and 
blue depths of their glacier chasms. One moment more we halt, on the edge of the 
land of ice, where the snowy summits yet gleam behind, though, ‘almost at our feet, 
the verdure of the sunny South comes surging up, like a spray, of flowers, into the 
rocky jaws of the mountain pass. Here in the gorge of Gondo, where the, audacious 
labour of our race has pierced the rocky barrier and bridged the waterfall, to open, 
as it seems, an easy passage from Lapland to Italy, we pause for one moment ‘to 
gaze on the snowy peaks of the Fletschhérner and on the vast precipices of this 
once impassable defile, before we press forward to the fig-trees and vines,’ th 


gardens and the maize-fields of the Val d’Ossola. 
T. G. Bonney. 
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Gate of the Mosque in the Alhambra, 


HE kingdom of Granada was the lest home and stronghold of the Moors 
in Spain. Relinguishing their dreams of aggression and conquest, and 
resigning with something of Oriental stoicism the territories they had won only 
to lose again, they then sought to consolidate their strength .and establish 
themselves permanently in this favoured corner of the Peninsula. Everything 
seemed to encourage them in the attempt. Others of their creed and nation, 
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flying before the successes of the Christian kings, came to Granada to swell 
its population and its prosperity; a line of illustrious and enterprising caliphs 
governed it for centuries with a wise and most enlightened rule; nowhere in 
Europe were the arts end sciences more liberally fostered and encouraged ; 
poetry and music were constantly heard in its gorgeous palaces, which the 
most skilled architects and artists had constructed and adorned. Wealth and- pro- 
fasion reigned on every side. Nature in these parts was prodigal of her gifts. 
The light and fertile soil needed only heat and moisture to produce a hundred- 
fold. The first came without stint from the glorious sun of the South blazing 
forth from the cloudless azure; the latter was supplied perpetually by the great 
snow range above and behind the city, whence the Moors, deeply versed in the 
science of hydraulics, drew perennial streams of freshest water, flowing down in 
countless conduits and artificial rills. The whole city and the country for leagues 
around was like one vast garden teeming with luxuriant vegetation. Orchards and 
vineyards throve everywhere; groves of pomegranates and citron-trees, of orange 
and of fig, of mulberry-trees to feed the silk-worm, which spun the very finest 
silk. The climate was delicious: cool breezes from the Sierra Nevada tempered 
the tropical summer heats; the keen air and fierce snow-winds were toned down 
in winter by the southern sun. ‘In a word,” says a famous writer, “so 
beautiful was the earth, so pure the air, so serene the sky of this delicious 
region, that the Moors imagined the Paradise of their prophet to be situate in 
that part of heaven which overhung the kingdom of Granada.” 

Yet the occupants of this favoured spot were aliens and usurpers at best, 
having no deep roots in the land they held. They were like pools left high and 
dry by the retreating tide of invasion, which never afterwards renewed themselves 
by fresh accessions of strength. They found themselves over-matched, therefore, 
by assailants who had all Christendom at their back; and the last great campaign 
and siege of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella, commonly called the Catholic 
kings, partook of the nature of a Crusade. It was in truth another and a keenly 
contested conflict between the Crescent and the Cross. Yet, in spite of their 
creed, the Moslems fully equalled, if they did not outvie, the Christians in chivalry 
and prowess. The old Spanish historians, Arab and Latin, wax eloquent in their 
description of the gallant deeds performed upon either side; of the personal 
combats which might have been tournaments @ Joutrance; of the knightly 
courtesies interchanged between the opponents. The defence was maintained 
stoutly to the last, but the Moors were no more equally matched with the 
Spanish hoste than was their King Boabdil with the wily sovereign of Castile. 

A peculiar pathos hangs around the concluding acts of the great drama; and 
there is no more pitiable figure in history than that of the last ruler of Granada 
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taking his final farewell of the city he was compelled to surrender into a conqueror's 
hands. Boabdil had many sobriquets, He was known generally as It Rey Chico, 
“the little king,” some say on account of his small stature, others because he 
proved himself incompetent as a king. But the name which best befits him is 
that of El Zogoybi, or “the unfortunate,” by which he was best known among 
his own subjects, for he was unlucky from first to last throughout a very eventful 
life. To this day a crevice in the Sierra de Elvira is known to all who breast 
the ‘Hill of Tears,” by which it is approached, as El ultimo suspiro del Moro, 
“the last sigh of the Moor.” It was from hence that Boabdil, weeping bitterly, 
bade a last farewell to the inheritance he had lost. It was there that his mother, 
more lion-hearted, upbraided him with the well-known speech, “You do well to 
weep like a woman for what you failed to defend like a man.” Charles V., a 
monarch of a different mettle, is said to have remarked on first seeing the 
Alhambra, “ Ill-fated was the man who lost all this!” and to have declared that 
“had I been he (Boabdil) or he been I, I would rather have made the Albambra 
my sepulchre than have lived without a kingdom in the mountains hard by.” 
Although shorn of its ancient splendours, the city of Granada still boasts of 
much to interest and admire. Its situation—on an outlying spur of the snowy 
range high above the lovely vega or plain, which no neglect can rob of all its 
fertility—is impressive and picturesque. But of all its glories, past or present, none 
can compare with the great Alhambra, the world-renowned palace of the Moorish 
kings. There are within the city many memories of the long-departed Moore— 
the great square of the Bivarrambla, the suburb of the Albaycin, the narrow 
Oriental shops of the thronged and crowded Zacatin—but nothing in Granada or 
in all Spain is more characteristic of the exiled owners of the land than this 
gorgeous world-renowned palace, which so many caliphs and princes helped to 
beautify and adorn. It was founded by Ibu-l-Ahmar, the first great ruler of 
Granada, upon the site where a palace and fortress had always stood; but the 
new building was intended to outrival in extent and magnificence anything 
erected in Spain or in the Hast. His treasures and those of his successors were 
freely expended upon the great work. One of these employed such vast resources 
for the purpose, that he was commonly supposed to be an alchemist, who relied 
upon the occult sciences to supply himself with silver and gold. Under such 
continuous and extraordinary efforts the Alhambra became a marvel of splendour. 
Its architecture is said to belong to the third Moorish period, one of decadence 
compared to the times which produced the Mosque of Cordova; but if the Alhambra 
misses the massive simplicity and singleness of purpose which mark the products of 
the two earlier periods, it possesses in its ornate picturesqueness, in the delicacy 
and wealth of its decoration, charms and beauties all its own. Never perhaps 
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has decorative art gone 
further. Well may its 
columns bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Look closely on 
my beauties, for you will 
find in them a com- 
mentary on decoration.” 
Stucco and plaster are 
the materials used, with 
glazed tiles, colours, and 
gold. Forbidden by the 
Koran to imitate animal 
life, the Moorish artists 
have devoted all their 
energies to geometric or- 
namentation and to the 
most curious involuted in- 
scriptions and arabesques. 
Vaulted ceilings, in shape 
like a half-orange (media 
naranja), of cedar wood, 
and richly gilt; courts 
filled with flowers, and 
surmounted by arcades 
of slender marble pillars, 
like the stem of a palm- 
tree; marble pavements ; 
deep recesses for cushions 
and couches; fish-ponds 
and alabaster fountains 








fed by the snow-streams of the Sierra 
Nevada — all these, even in their present 
state of deterioration, bear striking testimony to the 
former splendours of this esthetically luxurious abode. 

But the Alhambra was, and in a measure still is, a 
fortress: an inner keep or citadel of the city which it 
dominates, and which in times past was also girt by walls os Te ss 
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and many towers. Fortifications had stood for ages upon ty 
the site of this palace-fortress, which in its prime could The Vermilion Towers 
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accommodate a garrison df 40,000 men. One of the oldest was the Red Castle, 
or Kalaat-al-Hamra, whence some derive the present name “Alhambra.” But this 
red castle, a stronghold frequently mentioned by writers in the ninth century, must 
not be confounded with the Torres Bermejas, or Vermilion Towers, which stand on 
another of the three hills immediately above the town. These last-named towers 
have little in common with the Moorish buildings beyond their ruddy hue, which 
they take from the red iron oxides on the local earth and stones of which all alike 
are built, and are of much anterior date. Some say they are Roman handiwork, 
others that the Phoenicians built them; and their massive outlines warrant either 
assumption. They are never seen better than, as in the engraving, when under the 
waning moon they stand out in bold relief against the vague depths of the broad 
expanse of vega and lesser slopes which end in the snow-capped summits of the 
lofty sierra. 

There are many approaches and entrances to the Alhambra, but none more com- 
monly used than that which leads direct from the heart of the tower to the gate 
of Charles V. This gate, of modern Tuscan architecture, constructed at the time 
when that emperor was building the misplaced palace which now defaces the best 
part of the Alhambra, is unimportant, and little worthy of the beauties to which 
it leads. Not so the gardens, laid out at the same time, and since enlarged and 
increased; our own Duke of Wellington, who has a property in these parts, having 
presented the elm-trees which have since prospered so well. Very marked is the 
contrast from the glare of the white street without to the shady precincts within, 
where the abundant leafage of umbrageous trees, the constant music of the falling 
waters as they rush down from the snow springs above, the sweet-smelling wild 
flowers as fragrant as they are bright in colour, combine to charm all the senses, 
and fitly prepare the visitor for what is to come. ‘The real and principal entrance 
to the Alhambra itself is through the “Gate of Justice,” a substantial out-work to 
the main fortress, but also an open-air court-house, where the caliph or his repre- 
sentative, as in all Oriental nations, gave justice, and administered the law to all 
comers. Above the outer horse-shoe-arched entrance are sculptured a giant hand, 
and above the inner a key: the first was intended to avert the evil eye, the latter 
was the symbol of dominion. An ancient legend, moreover, declared that until the 
hand grasped the key, Granada would never be captured—a prediction which, 
unhappily for Boabdil and his subjects, was long ago proved false. The Gate of 
Justice opens upon the Court of Cisterns, whence the water-sellers of Granada, 
climbing the steep ascent from the town, come daily to fill their quaint-shaped 
wooden barrels with water as clear as crystal and as cold as ice. The most 
prominent feature in this court is the fagade of the palace of Charles V.— 
a fine monument of the Renaissance, which, as Gautier says, “‘one would have 
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admired elsewhere, but which here one curses, knowing that it covers ground on 
which stood an equal amount of the Alhambra, and which was pulled down on 
purpose to make room for its heavy mass.” It blocks up all the space here- 
abouts, so that the Moorish palace can only be reached by a natrow passage 
or lane. 

At the end of this is a doorway, which opens directly upon the Patio de la 
Alberca, or Court of the Fish-Pond, and the first coup d'ail of this exquisite 
spot, with its charming surroundings, carries one back at once to the days when 
the Alhambra was still the home of the voluptuous but intelligent and refined 
caliphs of the Granadine Moors. In the centre is an immense pond or marble 
tank, several feet deep, intended originally for purposes of ablution, the royal mosque 
being close at hand. It is now filled ‘with gold fish, which the mischievous boys 
tickle and tease, and margined still by trimly-cut rows of arbutus and myrtle. 
On each side rise delicate pillars, supporting arches which have been compared to 
the foliage of palm-trees, and above them are gallerios with ajimez (‘‘to give 
light”) windows and colonnades. The ornamentation is gorgeous, although the 
gilding has gone: leaves intertwined with inscriptions, and prominent among all 
is a motto and shield of the Moorish kings, a plain escutcheon, with the words, 
“There is no conqueror but God.”  Ibu-l-Ahmar is said to have used the 
expression when greeted by his people with the title of conqueror on his 
return from the capture of Seville. A great feature in this court is the red 
Tower of Comares, which rises above the roof of tiles, and whereof the majestic 
proportions are reflected in the limpid waters of the tank. Clear and pure as 
these are, they have yet been in their time discoloured with streams of human 
blood. More than one of the violent acts which stained the rule of the caliphs 
was committed in this beautiful court. The usurper Nasr caused Mahomed III. 
to be executed here, and ordered his body to be thrown into the pond. 

Close to this patio, and in direct communication with it, are the other principal 
halls and courts: that of Lions, from the celebrated fountain in its centre, a vast 
alabaster basin, around which are grouped heraldic lions in white marble, with 
griffins’ scales, and like no known beasts in the world. Around this fountain it 
is said that Boabdil’s brothers and sisters were beheaded by their father. That 
of the Abencerrages, again, where the chiefs of this illustrious house were massacred 
by the ungrateful Rey Chico, although they had helped to place him on the throne. 
Blood spots are still shown to the curious upon the marble floor, which an incredu- 
lous critic might well take to be a ferruginous vein in the stone. Parallel with 
this is the Hall of Two Sisters, so called from the twin slubs of marble which 
compose a part of the pavement; and last, but not least, from the Fish-Pond 
Court is approached the great Hall of the Ambassadors, which fills the whole of 
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Bell Tower, Murca, 


the Tower of Comares, 
and.is the largest in the 
palace. This -was the 
audience - chantber and 
throne-room of the’ Moor- 
ish kings, ané. was. ap- 
propriately and” gorgeously 
decorated. A high dado 
of cokoured tiles (azilejos) 
surrounds the walls, above 
which are an inextricable 
entanglement of ovma- 
ment, flowers, leaves, and 
inscriptions, all executed 
in plaster, which the 
Moorish artists employed 
with such conkummate 
taste and skill. The ceil- 
ing is af costly wood, in- 
terspersed with squares of 
bright colours — white, 
blue, and gold—the ‘whole 
intended to represent the 
vanited sky. The win- 
dows of this thick-walled 
tower are deep recesses, 
anil the views therefrom 
superb. It was from one 
of these that Boabdil was 
let down by his mother, 
Ayesha, to save him from 
death at the hands of a 
rival | favourite, Zorayda ; 
ahd Yrom another thet 
Charles V., ‘as he gazed 
at the glorious landscape 
in the vega below, made 
use of the words before 
mentioned. 
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Qn the eastem side, or that 
looking towards the’ sierra, the 
coolest in summer, and always 
the most retired, were the 
women’s apartments. A modern 
gallery leads from the Ambas- 
sadors’ Hall to the gardon known 
as that of Lindaraja, which was 
in the heart of the harem, and 
no doubt a favourite resort of 
the reigning beauties of tho 
Court. It still blossoms with 
luxuriant vegetation and flowers, 
and in its centre is an alabaster 
fountain, now weed-encrusted, 
but the glories of which an 
Arabic inscription still extant 
thus describes: ‘Here flowers 
of earth vie with the stars of 
heaven; the clear waters of the 
fountain can only be surpassed 
by the full moon in an un- 
clouded sky.” At the end of 
the garden is the Tocador de la 
Reina, or dressing -room and 
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boudoir of the queen, an open belvidere commanding a magnificent prospect all 
around, in which charming spot the sultanas adorned themselves, and also said 
their prayers. The trees of this garden and the arches of the belvidere 
are shown in the foreground of the engraving, which gives the Generaliffe as seen 
from the Alhambra. This Generaliffe, standing at a much higher level than the 
Alhambra, was a summer palace as well as residence of the Moorish kings, 
charmingly situated close under the sierra itself, The building is much obscured 
by inevitable whitewash, but its outlines are picturesque as ever. The great charm 
of the place, however, is its interior, which is one large garden, intersected with 
innumerable swift-flowing streams. Along the whole length of the enclosure runs a 
canal in a marble bed, on each side of which grow orange and lemon trees and 
rose-laurels, having in due season a wealth of crimson blossoms, while cypress and 
yew trees cross the water in quaintly-cut arches, like bridges of green leaves. 

But rich as is the kingdom of Granada in the finest monuments of Arab 
dominion in Spain, it is to Murcia and the east coast that we must go if 
we would see substantial and living vestiges of the Moors. In these parts 
everything smacks of the Hast—shops, people, climate, costume. The Murcian 
is as idle and as apathetic as the veriest Oriental drugged with hashcesh and 
dreaming of kaf, or perfect repose; he might be taken for a Bedouin of the 
desert, in his white dress showing off his copper-coloured skin and glittering black 
eyes. The sun is tropical, and the sky brazen from’ year’s end to year’s end. 
Droughts are so continuous that rain sometimes does not fall for months, and the 
parched-up land grows brown and desolate. But where water can be obtained the 
produce is extraordinary. All the fruits of the earth, flowers in rare profusion, are 
seen on every side; orange, vine, and palm flourish everywhere; olives also, citron, 
mulberries, and rice. §o fertile was the province under the Moors, with their 
perfect system of irrigation, that it was known as El Bastan, “the garden.” Murcia 
itself, the chief city, is still like a garden oasis in the tawny desert. To those who 
approach it from the side of Granada, and find it lying embowered in plenty, the 
relief from the long monotonous plains is great. The houses are highly painted in 
many colours, but the streets are as narrow as those of an Eastern town, and with 
the same great object, that of warding off the sun. Yet the piercing perpendicular 
rays would be intolerable were it not for the awnings and variegated screens 
hung across from house to house, under which the Murcians move lazily to and 
fro, doing such business as is left in the place. The sale of fruits—of orange, 
citron, figs, pomegranates, grape—of vegetables, and of flowers arranged in 
strange devices—these are the principal trades. But one street, that of the Platerid, 
or “silver market,” part of which is represented in the engraving, is famous gor 
its old-fashioned silver ear-rings, which all Murcian women, with Oriental fondness 
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for jewellery, invariably wear; and in another street, 
the Traperid, is to be found a plentiful choice of 
the picturesque Muroian costumes—the short kilted 
petticoat, the sandal shoes, the footless stockings, 
the bright-coloured manta or blanket, worn over the 
shoulder, and the broad- brimmed Calajies hat. 
There are no other sights in Murcia besides the 
cathedral, and this is a modernised structure. 
Except the stone coffin which contains the bones 
of King Alfonso the 
Wise, the principal 












point of interest in it 
is the great bell-tower, 
whence, with an enor- 
mous bell, duly blessed 
and canonised, in the 
foreground, there is a 
charming view over the 
groves and gardens of 
the city out towards 
the ancient castle and 
the purple hills. 


Travelling eastward 
from Murcia towards 
the coast, we come to 
Elche, a village quite 
unique in all Spain. 
Tt is more Oriental 
than anything in all 
this Eastern land. Its 
flat-roofed houses, with- 
out windows to the 
street, the rare appear- 
ance of females out of 
doors, the purple sky 
and perpetual glare — 
all these are heightened 
by the forest of palm- 
trees, which prosper 
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extraordinarily in its light and sandy soil. The palm-gardens of Elche are far-famed. 
Although the dates are inferior to those of Africa and the Hast, they have a ready 
sale throughout Spain, where the other products of the tree are also largely utilised. 





The small leaves, which grow on the top of the tree, are tied for several months, 
till they blanch and lose all colour; they are then ent and sold, to be dressed with 
ribbons and blessed, carried in procession upon Palm Sunday, or hung for the rest 
of the year on the balcony of a house. Other leaves are used in the manufacture 
of spurious cigarettes, while the timber of the trunk, a firm, hard wood, is in request 
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among the carpenters and handicrafte- 
men. But the date fruit is the chief 
product, and the annual harvests of 
them are worth many thousands of 
pounds. It is amusing to watch the 
activity and hardihood of the gardeners, 
who still ascend the tree to pluck the 
dates as they did a thousand years ago. 




















A loose rope passed round their waists 
is tightened by the pressure of their 
feet against the bark of the tree; their 
hands are thus left free to help them . 
in their upward climb. The arrange- 
ment may be seen in the engraving. 
Another town, very Moorish in aspect 
and character, situated half-way between 
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Alicante and Valencia, is Jativa, a thriving, prosperous little place, surrounded with 
rich groves of mulberry-trees, olive-trees, and orange. The town, which stands on a 
slope of high hills facing the plain, contains little in itself beyond some quaint 
gateways and a charming fountain of later date than the Moors. 

Not less rich and fertile than Murcia under the Moors, Valencia still retains its 
agricultural prosperity. Its hwerta, or vast area of cultivated lands, is still known as 
the “Garden of Spain.” It is irrigated by the self-same minutely-perfect organisa- 
tion of water supply as was instituted by the Moors eight or nine centuries ago. 
A code of laws, administered by a special court, the Tribunal de las Aguas, in the 
city of Valencia, lays down in precise terms the manner in which this priceless 
element is to be used. The numerous contrivances for the purposes of irrigation 
are all legacies of the Moors, the principal of which is the morta, or water-wheel, 
which sends a circle of buckets in succession into the well, to discharge their 
contents, as they rise brimful, into the reservoirs and watercourses. The whole 
of the land is intersected by a net-work of streams and fresh-running rills, which 
distribute the necessary moisture around. Manure is also largely employed, guano 
especially in recent years, and the fecundity of the soil is such that clover (alfalfa) 
is cropped sixteen times in the year; corn and maize thrive wonderfully; the fruits 
are famous, especially the Valencian melons and oranges, the size of which are 
tested by passing them through a ring. The Valencian peasantry, who, in their 
simple white shirts and drawers, cultivate these fertile lands, are a much finer race 
than the Murcians—more stalwart, vigorous, and well-formed—but, like them, 
distinctly Moorish in type. Gautier, after looking on their sun-burnt faces, their 
bronzed naked legs, their large black whiskers, and fierce aspect, cannot persuade 
himself that these “grand fellows are not Mussulmans, in spite of the pretensions 
of Spain to Catholicity.” The females, the Valencianas, on the other hand, are 
fair and of somewhat pale complexion, with blue eycs, a rather sad smile, and a 
tendency to embonpoint. Both sexes have a fondness for costume on high days and 
holidays. The men wear a richly-embroidered waistcoat of velvet, with open, short 
sleeves, and white loose drawers more like a short petticoat or kilt, a black or 
purple silken sash, and, hanging over their shoulders, the inevitable manta or short 
blanket of many colours, in the manufacture of which Valencia carries off the palm 
from all Spain. This cloak or mantle is the Valencian’s pocket, private purse, and 
general store, in which he keeps his money, his bread, his slice of melon, and his 
cut-throat navaja, or enormous knife—a weapon he is.ready to use, when his 
blood is up, against enemy or friend. The Valenciana, except in the peasant class, 
is rapidly assuming the modern dress of the northern Franks, a cause of regret when 
it is compared with the local costume, with its velvet bodice and quaint roll of hair, 
in which is stuck a large wheel-pin of silver, with hanging silver balls and chains. 
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The city of Valencia is a rapidly increasing and improving place now that it is 
brought into direct railway communication with Madrid. It is still walled in and 
defended by towers and massive gateways, as when it stood the siege of the Cid 
Campeador. It was here that that somewhat over-rated soldier of fortune, who 
eventually captured the place, died. Tradition says that the Moors, hearing of his 
death, collected in overwhelming numbers to recover the city; and it must have 
gone hard with the Christians had they not placed at their head the corpse of the 
Cid upon Bavieca, his favourite charger, and gallantly cut their way out through the 
affrighted assailants. It changed hands repeatedly during the centuries of warfare 
which followed, but became Spanish finally when Ferdinand of Arragon was united 
to Isabella of Castile. The town is brisk and lively, its streets crowded with a 
picturesque throng; new houses are being erected on every side. It owns a fine 
cathedral, founded on the site of a temple of Diana and also of a Moorish mosque, 
which is adorned within by many fine pictures of the Valencian School, for Valencia 
could boast of sons who were famous among Spanish painters, such as Juanes, 
Ribalta, Ribera, and others. Among other churches, that of Santa Catalina is 
noticeable, with its single lofty bell-tower springing straight up from the street, as 
shown in the engraving. 

Bat now, leaving Valencia and passing northward along this eastern coast, all 
records of the Moors begin to fade away. The memories are rathor of Phonician 
colonisation and Roman imperial sway. At Murviedro aro the ruins of ancient 
Saguntum, the famous town which heroically resisted Hannibal for so long. 
Tarragona, again, was the capital of Roman Spain, with a capitol, a vast amplii- 
theatre, baths, and other public buildings, of which many interesting vestiges remain. 
Barcelona, last of all, was in Moorish hands less than a hundred years, and all its 
traditions are Gothic. The wealth and importance of this busy and well-situated 
sea-port was great even in the Middle Ages; its court was thronged with troubadours 
and proficients in the gay science, and its people, a turbulent and independent race, 
have always displayed more pith and enterprise than their neighbours of the centre 
and south. The Catalonians are still distinguished by the same traits, and the 
commercial activity and progress of Barcelona, their capital, have earned for it the 
names of the Liverpool and Manchester of the Mediterranean. From such a point 
as this it is fitting to bid farewell to sleepy but now awakening Spain. 


Asruur GRIFFITHS. 
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The Great Bell at Moscow. 


Weer is one of those cities over which a shade is spread by a recollection 

of fallen royalty. Whether we halt upon ‘“Prague’s proud arch,” and look 
upwards to the high ground on the left “bank of the Vistula, above which the 
picturesque outline of the city stands out in clear relief against the sky; or whether 
we gaze down from that high ground upon the river slowly flowing at its base, and 
the suburb of Praga and the vast extent of table-land beyond gradually growing 
more and more indistinct until it reaches the horizon;—in fither case we are 
haunted by a remembrance of a grandeur that has decayed, of a brilliance that has 
long paled its ineffectual fires. From the time when the Polish kings first made 
it, instead of Cracow, their capital, Warsaw was, for nearly thres centuries, one 
of the brightest and gayest of cities, able to boast of a splendid court, a sumptuous 
nobility, and a thriving burgher class. No xoyal festivities were elsewhere graced 
by more chivalric men and bewitching women than those which brightened the 
now dull Zamek, the royal palace built by the old Dukes of Mazovia. No mor 
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picturesque parliament ever assembled, except perhaps in Hungary, than that which 
used to meet within that castle’s walls. But the visitor who now looks out from 
the windows of that historic edifice upon the square in front of it, and the statue 
which stands there of King Sigismund III., will not see much that is brilliant or 





The Jews Markit, Warsaw. 


even picturesque, and will perhaps feel that bright sunlight is out of keeping with 
the colourless life which the city has long known. Even the beautiful Lazienki 
Park, fair to see, with such trees and verdure as remind the English traveller of 
home scenes, cannot well be dissevered from depressing memories of a happier past. 
Built by that Stanislas Augustus Poniatowsky whose election to the throne did 
so much to ruin Poland, the Lazienki Palace has seen many an important 
meeting, but generally of a character melancholy for Poland. Oue of the brightest 
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assemblages which of recent years has graced it took place on the day when, in 
the autumn of 1863, the Grand Duke Constantine gave up the viceroyalty of 
Poland to Count de Berg. Baffled in his plan of conciliating the Polish 
remonstrants, foiled in his attempt to nip the insurrection in the bud, he handed 
over the command to a sterner successor. The Russian army of occupation was 
drawn up in the Lazienki Park; a group of distinguished generals, their breasts 
blazing with stars, awaited the arrival of the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess. 
Presently she came up on horseback, and rode swiftly over the wooden bridge; and 
after her came wildly galloping her Circassian guard—most splendid specimens of 
mankind—handsome, lithe, arrayed in chain armour or garments gleaming with silver 
and gold, bright as a swarm of golden pheasants or other richly-plumaged birds. 
Then she alighted, and took the Grand Duke’s arm; and the imperial pair said 
farewell to the army that occupied the city which they had tried so hard, s0 
ineffectually, to please. 

Within the city itself another park offers a different spectacle. The Saxon 
Gardens, so called after the Saxon king of Poland who constructed them, are said 
to collect within their bounds, on all festival days, more beautiful women than can 
be seen in any other similar pleasure-ground. On such an occasion Warsaw can 
indeed offer a spectacle that is not dull or dreary. Nor is it necessary to go to the 
Saxon Gardens for signs of animation. The markets are generally free from any 
depression caused by historic memories ; more especially that in which the Jews 
congregate, and follow their pursuits with characteristic energy—presided over by a 
Mercury on the summit of the roof, perched high on tiptoe, caduceus in hand, 
apparently about to take leave of his subjects below. The Polish Jews are not, as 
a general rule, pleasant to behold. The grey-beards have sometimes a patriarchal 
appearance, which might be imposing were not their beards as ill-kempt as that 
of the Emperor Julian, and their gabardines frowsy and suggestive of an ancient 
and fish-like smell. But the younger men, especially if they think well of their 
personal appearance, are decidedly unprepossessing. Nor are the women, unless 
they are very young, better than their male companions. As they shave their heads 
when they marry, and in place of the locks which are by us supposed to be 
a woman's glory, generally wear a covering of silk, and as that silken substitute 
is apt to become greasy as years pass by, the effect produced by a group of heads 
is often the reverse of agreeable. But the market in which they meet and trade 
offers, on a cloudless day, a bright and busy scene. The clear sunshine; the black 
shadows under the arches and in the booths where it does not penetrate; the eager 
groups of long-coated merchants passionately discussing the fate of a copeck; the 
fearful garments which pass from clutch to clutch; the Semitic grandeur of the 
chattering to which they give rise; and the Babel-like confusion of speech 
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Ghiupse of the Kremhn, from Ivan Vella Tower, Moscow. 


which is created by the at- 
tempts of a Prussian Jew 
from Posen to induce an 
Austrian Hebrew from Cra- 
cow to aid him in eluding 
the vigilance of a Warsaw 
co-religionist ;—— all these, 
and many another striking 
feature, lend to the spec- 
tacle an animation of which 
Warsaw, as a whole, cannot 
boast. 

In about forty hours the 
traveller can journey by rail 
over the dreary tract, nearly 
700 miles long, which divides 
Warsaw from the elder of 
Russia’s two capitals. 

Moscow has never quite 
recovered from the fires 
which followed and put an 
end to the French occupa- 
tion in 1812. Except upon 
certain high-days and holi- 
days, an air of languor hangs 
about the holy city, which 
for many centuries was 
Russia’s actively beating 
heart. Perhaps it is partly 
for that very reason that it 
is far dearer to the Russian 
mind than St. Petersburg, 
the younger and more ani- 
mated rival which has sup- 
planted it. The city which 
Peter the Great founded on 
the swampy islets at the 
mouth of the Neva fairly 
represents the force and 
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energy of the Rus- 
sian Government, ‘mi 
the splendour of 
the nobles, the might of the military. 
But Moscow, with its hundreds of 
churches and shrines, its repose sug- 
gestive of some land where it is always 
Sunday afternoon, is far more in keeping with the 
ideas nearest to the heart of the Russian people, 
more in harmony than the glittering Northern 
capital with the deep devotion which the peasant 
feels towards the Church, and towards that father- 
land with which the Church is in his mind s0 Pick of Go Bink: Bain 
intimately connected. 

From all parts of the empire, from the swampy homes of fever and plague 
where the Volga pours itself into the Caspian near Astrakhan, from the shores of 
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the lakes and the shades of the forests lying far away northwards towards Archangel 
and the Arctic Ocean, from the rich “ black soil” lands of the more genial south, 
and from the far-off settlements stretching away in progressive lines into Central 
Asia, there come bands of pilgrims, who wande#from one shrine to another, visiting 
the spots which are to the Russian mind most dear and holy, and who return to 
their native villages with a vast store of religious experience, and with a reputation 
somewhat akin to that of the medieval palmer who had visited the holy places at 
Jerusalem. Such are the visitors whom we see standing before the porch of the 
Cathedral of St. Basil at Moscow. The men in rough caps and sheepskin tunics, 
with shoes made of lime-tree bark on their feet, their legs bound round in the old 
Scythian or Sarmatian fashion, the women with handkerchiefs tied over their heads, 
all with wallets slung around them and long pilgrim-staves in their hands, form 
very picturesque groups as they gather before church doors or in the courts and 
cloisters of the monasteries. 

Something of their old nomadic nature, some survival of the times in which 
they wandered with their flocks and herds from one pasture to another, seems to 
attach itself to the Russians even of the present day. Unlike our own villagers, 
who, until recently at all events, were unaccustomed and unwilling to stray far from 
their homes, the Russian peasants are ready to set off on long wanderings in search 
of religious solace or manual labour. When winter puts a stop to agricultural 
pursuits, the rustics flock into the towns in search of employment, and at other 
seasons of the year are often to be seen moving slowly along the dusty or miry 
highways, sheltering themselves from the mid-day sun beneath the shade of forest 
trees, or seeking at night for a place of refuge beneath some poor but hospitable 
roof. Some such wanderer may he be whom we see looking down upon the courts 
of the Kremlin from the Tower of Ivan the Great. The view from this point is 
striking indeed. The courts of the Kremlin are in themselves interesting, still more 
so the hundreds of cannon they contain, relics of the French invasion, ranged line 
after line—silent witnesses to the original strength and the final weakness of the 
invaders who expected to sweep all resistance before them. The largest of the 
cannon in the court, at the corner of the arsenal, belongs to a different age. This 
is the Tsar Pushka, or King of Guns, an artillery giant weighing almost forty tons, 
which was cast some three centuries ago, and which was spared, by grace of a 
special edict, at the time when Peter the Great ordered the old cannon to be 
re-cast. Somewhat akin to it, so far as hugeness is concerned, is the Tsar Kolokol, 
or King of Bells, which rests at the foot of the Tower—a dumb monster, for a 
piece weighing about eleven tons has been knocked out of it, and it has rested 
silent on a pedestal for some forty years, after having lain neglected for a century 
after the accident occurred which rendered its music mute. Some twenty-six feet 
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high and sixty-eight feet round, and weighing in its present state (according to 
the Hand-book) 444,000 lbs., it impresses by its mass, though it can claim no 
merit either as a musical instrument or an historic relic. 

Far more picturesque than tht view which meets the eye of him who looks 
down from the Ivan the Great Tower upon the inner courts of the Kremlin is that 
which he will obtain if he moves on to a point from which he can gaze over the 
terrace, across the river, which winds like a gleaming snake below, and the great 
mass of city which lies beyond—thousands of houses, surrounded by gardens, green 
in the summer with the foliage of trees; hundreds of churches, gay with cupolas, 
blue or green, or gleaming with gold; and then again, beyond the city, tho vast 
extent of plain stretching away to the horizon, its flatness relieved to the right by 
the rising ground known by the name of the Sparrow Hills—the heights from which 
Napoleon’s weary legions looked down upon the city which they had como so far 
to occupy, and on which their great leader halted for some hours, vainly expecting 
deputations of those ‘‘ Boyars’”’ of whose real nature le was so profoundly and so 
fatally ignorant. Still more striking, perhaps, is the view when a winter's sun 
lights up the golden crosses on the cliurch summits, and gleams on the windows 
of the houses which stand out against a background of frozen snow, or when a 
December full moon looks down from the sky right overhead upon the city 
silently sleeping below. 

Very striking is the view of the Kremlin obtained from the bridge which crosses 
the Moskva. Looking from it to the left we see the opposite bank of tho river 
rising aloft from the water-side, on its summit stands the great white palace 
built by the Emperor Nicholas, and behind and beside it appoar the group of 
cathedrals which give to the courtyard of the Kremlin its real interest. In that 
of the Assumption the Emperors of Russia are crowned, and within its walls have 
been brought together from time to time the most brilliant assemblages known to 
Russian history. From it to that of the Archangel Michael the newly-crowned Tsar 
used to go in days of old, to visit the church in which he would find his last 
resting-place; for from the earliest days until those of Peter the Great the remains 
of the Tsars were buried in the Cathedral of the Archangel. In the neighbouring 
Cathedral of the Annunciation the princely children of the Tsars were usually 
baptised, and there also, when their wedding-day came, the rulers of Russia were 
married. One of them, Ivan the Terrible, having married too often, was compelled 
to do penance, and was not allowed for a time to attend divine service within the 
walls of this cathedral, being obliged to listen humbly to it from without. The 
small Church of the Saviour in the Wood, so called from the fact that it occupies 
@ spot on which used to stand a grove crowning the summit of the Kremlin hill, 
is interesting to all Russians about to marry, for it contains the relics of three 
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martyrs who are 

supposed to have 

an especially kindly feeling 

towards persons in that situ- 

ation. A number of other 

churches, as well as a monas- 

tery and a nunnery, assist in 

rendering still more holy that portion of 

the Kremlin which is not occupied by the 

Palace, the Museum, the Senate House, and the 
Arsenal. 


All round the triangular piece of ground occu- 
pied by the fortress—for the word kreml signifies a 
fort—runs a red brick wall, originally built by an 
Italian architect, adorned with quaint battlements and 
towers, and pierced by various gateways. Chief 
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among these portals is the Redeemer Gate, rendered interesting to us by the fact 
that the tower which crowns it was built, in 1626, by Christopher Galloway, 
an English clock-maker, and rendered sacred to Russian minds by the picture 
of the Redeemer of Smolensk which is suspended here. To it all passers-by pay 
reverence with bare and bowed heads, and in olden times he who failed to 
remove his hat or cap was obliged to prostrate himself on the ground fifty times 
by way of punishment. Next to the Redeemer Gate comes that which is called 
after St. Nicholas of Mojaisk, “the dread of perjurers and the comforter of 
suffering humanity,” whose miraculous picture hangs on high. In front of it, in 
olden days, oaths were administered to litigants, in the hope that the presence 
of the sacred image would compel them to speak the truth. Pictures play a 
great part in Russian religious ceremonies. Sometimes the picture is preserved 
in a church or chapel, into which devout visitors flock in crowds. Sometimes, as 
in the case of that of St. Basil, it is simply fastened against a wall, and above it 
a canopy, often richly and quaintly fretted and decorated, protects it and the 
large lamp which burns before it from wind and rain. The pigeons hover around 
it and light upon it in summer; in winter its lamp casts a warm light upon the 
snow and ice on which it looks down. Now and then some occasion brings 
crowds to bend before it; but whether the faithful gather around it in thousands or 
merely a solitary passer-by salutes it, the same reverence is felt for the gaunt form 
and the dusky face looking forth from its metal environment as was entertained 
centuries ago by the ancestors of those who now pay it honour. Much has altered 
in Russia of late years. Modern innovations have replaced many a time-honoured 
institution ; the relations which had existed for ages between lord and thrall have 
become utterly unknown, and must appear all but incredible to the rising rustic 
generation. But the old feelings of the common people for everything connected 
with their religion have remained just what they were; and as dear to the villager 
of the present day are the holy pictures which hang in the corner of honour in 
his hut, a lamp ever burning before them throughout the night, as were those which 
used to give to the exactly similar rooms inhabited by his forefathers, during the 
bad old days when the land was a prey to war and violence, an air of peace and 
security amid prevailing confusion and disaster. A peaceful scene of a pleasant 
kind is afforded now by the gardens which stretch along one of the sides of the 
triangle formed by the walls of the Kremlin. There the visitor who has studied the 
history of Russia in the Kremlin buildings may sit and meditate over the lesson 
he has learnt. It will be a relief to tum to the charms of Nature after gazing 
at so much that recalls the misery which men have for ages brought upon the fair 
world they inhabit. The fresh and broad light of a sunny day will be pleasantly 
contrasted with the subdued tones and incense-laden atmosphere of the churches; 
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and, contrasted with the burial-places of the old rulers of the land, the gardens, 


quiet and generally deserted as they are, will seem in spring-time and early summer 
to be full of life and vigour. 
To the right of the 
Kremlin, as seen from the 
river, extends the Kitai 
Gorod, the Chinese town as 
it is often called, although 
the word Kitai seems to re- 
fer not to China, but rather 
to Kitaigrod in Podolia, the 
birth-place of Helena, the 
mother of Ivan the Ter- 
rible, by whose orders the 
Kitai Gorod was bwlt when 
the Kremlin became over- 
crowded. In the open space 
between it and the Kremlin, 
not far from the corner of 
the Kremlin Gardens, stands 
the Iberian chapel, in which 
is the wonder-working pic- ANTS fr sre. 
ture of “the Iberian mo- Ne, 2 5 an 
ther of God,” brought from i: Sees 
Mount Athos in the reign 
of the Czar Alexis. Here 
every day and all day long 
a crowd of worshippers is 
assembled, among them 
generally some whose worn 
appearance shows that they 
have travelled from afar. 
One after another they enter, 
kneel and pray, bend their 





foreheads to the ground, fe ae —< 

and then pass on, leaving Holy Preture of St. Bast, Moscow 
an offering before they go. 

From these offerings about £10,000 is collected, the greater part of which swells 


the income of the Metropolitan of Moscow. Beyond the chapel stretches, between 
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the Kitai Gorod and the 

Kremlin, the great Red 

Place, usually vacant now, 

but which has from time to 

time in olden days been 

thronged by anxious crowds 

at critical moments of Rus- 

sian history. One of the 

darkest periods through 

which the land ever passed is com- 

memorated by the monument which 

has been raised here in honour of 

Minin and Pojarsky, the two prin- 

cipal organisers of the national rising 

against the Poles, who in 1611 occupied Moscow, and 
seemed likely to subjugate the whole of Russia. 

The Cathedral of St. Basil is one of the strangest 

specimens of ecclesiastical architecture of which the 

world can boast. Over the remains of a beatified 


Ola Clothes Market, Moscow, 
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Basil, who “was idiotic for Christ's 
sake,” arose at first a wooden church, 
which was replaced by the present 
edifice at the command of Ivan the 


























Terrible, its foundations being laid 
in the year 1555. Tho relics of 
another holy saint, Ivan the Idiot, 
having been subsequently placed 
within the church, it acquired a 
double sanctity, though the heavy 
iron cap he used to wear was lost 
during the perilous period of the 
French occupation. Napoleon is 
said to have given orders to “ blow 
up that mosque;” but 
the church of which he so 
profancly spoke escaped 
by the samo good fortune 


which saved the 
St. Nicholas Gate 
of the Kremlin 
when the French en- 
gineers attempted to de- 
stroy it, and prevented 
Napoleon’s foragers from 
finding their way to the Troitsky Monas- 
tery. Quite unlike anything to be seen 
in Western Europe is the strange con- 
glomeration of buildings—for there are 
a score of chapels or shrines—collected 
together to form the fantastic Cathedral of Gardens of the Kremlin, Moscow, 
the Protection, which Mr. Piazzi Smyth 
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finds “agreeably spiry in form, with nearly a dozen domes grouped around a central 
summit, like a close clustering grove of young pine-trees.” Amid infinite variety, 
say its admirers, a certain harmony prevails. ‘One dome is wreathed to the right, 
another to the left; one decorated with triangular spikes, another with quadrilateral ; 
and in short, even amongst seeming repetitions, there are charming refinements of 
variations; over and above, the strangest little intercalated windows and doors and 
open passages peeping out in unexpected places.” When the sun shines brightly, 
lighting up the roofs of highly-coloured tiles, and the scaly or prickly cupolas, 
each surmounted by the crescent and the cross in gold, with their gleaming chains, 
and bringing out the fretted work in high relief, bathing in cool black shadow the 
many covered ways and the deep recesses beneath the arches, the scene produces 
a remarkable effect. For the legend which tells how Ivan the Terrible blinded 
its architect, in order that the ingenious Italian might never build anything 
which could possibly eclipse this architectural wonder, there is no historical ground 
whatsoever. The story is one which has done service in many lands, and has 
attached itself to various edifices of renown. But it is easy to imagine with what 
worldly pride and spiritual solace the terrible Tsar gazed at the Cathedral which 
he had raised in memory of the subjugation of Kazan, when first its scaffoldings 
were taken down, and this combination of church and pagoda and mosque stood 
out before his eyes in all its perfect strangeness and whimsicality. Built at the 
command of a ruler who seems to have been often mad, although through his 
madness a most politic method ran, and dedicated to the memory of two sainted 
imbeciles, the grotesque irregularity of the building seems to be in complete 
keeping with the ideas which it commemorates. 

More interesting, however, than even this architectural eccentricity is the 
Palace of the old Boyars of the Romanof family. There the first Tsar of the 
reigning dynasty, the ancestor of the present Emperor, was born, and by him it 
was presented to the Znamensky Monastery. Long lost to sight amid surrounding 
buildings, it was discovered a little more than twenty years ago and carefully 
restored. From it some idea may be formed of the private life of a great Russian 
noble in the time of our own James I. Underground stretch cellars for the 
storing of wine, mead, beer, and ice. Above them are the kitchens and other 
offices; and above them again are the rooms used by the noble owners. The 
largest among them is the Chamber of the Cross, in which divine services were 
held, and beside is the private study in which used, no doubt, to sit and muse 
anxiously over the fate of his country the father of the first Romanof Tsar, the 
Boyar Theodore, afterwards better known as Philaret, the Patriarch of Moscow. 
On one side is the nursery, in which are preserved some of the toys and primers 
of the period. Above, a narrow staircase leads to the ¢erem, the upper floor 
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reserved for women, a set of apartments formed of wood, consisting of a bed- 
chamber, a reception-room, and a turret. 

For nearly three hundred years the commerce of Moscow has found its chief 
home within the Kitai Gorod, and one of the principal and most striking scenes of 
which the city can boast is offered to the visitor by the Gostinnoi Dvor, or Bazaar. 
It is a labyrinth of lanes, formed by shops or booths overflowing with merchandise, 
each trade keeping to its own quarter. There may be studied not only the rich 
silver and gold and niello-work which glitters on the counters or shelves of the 
jewellers, results of an art brought partly from Byzantium in olden times, partly 
borrowed from Asiatic nations—Hindoos, Persians, Tartars, and the other Eastern 
peoples with whom Russia has politically or commercially been brought into contact 
—but also the features, the costumes, and the manners of that strange Russian 
trading class of which we know so little, the lives of whose members are so different 
to our own. Among them were long kept up, though they are now falling somewhat 
into disuse, many of the old customs which characterised the Russia of olden times; 
and while wandering from one row of shops to another, and watching the bearded 
traders behind their counters, some impression may be formed as to tho nation of 
which they represent an important class. A somewhat dreamy air generally pervades 
the great bazaar. Russians seldom seem to do anything in a hurry; they can 
scarcely understand English rapidity and eagerness. ‘“ What can it possibly matter 
whether you get to Moscow to-day or to-morrow?” one of them is said to have 
asked an English traveller who showed himself indignant at some delay upon tho 
railway. But there are spots in Moscow where eagerness may be seen. Take thie 
market-place, where labourers who wish to be hired congregate. At carly morn 
hundreds of moujiks are to be seen there, rough peasants from the surrounding 
villages, some of them from rustic homes far away in the provinces, each with his 
shovel or mattock, or other somewhat clumsy implement. Should an employer of 
labour arrive, he is surrounded by a crowd of eager applicants, clamouring for a 
hearing, loudly proffering their services; going to the office with cheerful faces 
if they are chosen, gazing wistfully with sad eyes if not employed. Another spot 
in which no lack of animation will be found is the Old Clothes Market. There 
an eager crowd seethes around the stalls, and moves in and out among the heaps 
of all manner of clothes which are piled on the ground, filling up the open space 
on either side of the archway which pierces the wall of the Kitai Gorod, clamouring 
and chaffering, and, with much expenditure of energy and noise, negotiating the 
sale of a long caftan, a pair of baggy trousers or high boots, a sheepskin shuba, or 
any of the other articles of dress most dear to the Russian mind. The sceno greatly 
resembles that in the Jews’ Market at Warsaw; for traffic lessens distinctions, and 
human beings employed in buying and selling offer certain family likeness to each 
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other, whatever may be the 
locality in which their business 
is carried on. When winter sets 
in, there is a market outside 
the walls of the Kitai Gorod, 
which differs from those with 
which milder climes are ac- 
quainted; for there the frozen 
provisions which have been sent 
up from all quarters of the 
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empire are collected—fish from 


ee 


the great lakes and rivers, oxen 
from the steppes of the Crimea, 
“sheep from the shores of the 
Caspiah, and deer from the 
banks of the Enisei and Irtysh.” 
The two markets represent 
Russia under its summer and 
winter aspects. The one is all 
brilliant sun-light and deep 
shadow; unless the cloud of dust 
which in midsummer fills the 
air tones down the contrasts by 
its golden haze ; the other tells 
of a time when the country is 
shrouded in its white garb of 
snow, and the sun shines with 
feeble power, and there is a 
general absence of colour and 
animation. 

From Moscow a long night’s 
journey conducts the traveller 
273 miles eastwards to Nijny 
Novgorod, on the Volga, allow- 





The Kremlin Wall, Nijny Novgorod. ing him to catch a passing 

glimpse of Vladimir, a city 

now chiefly known for its buffet, but which was once the capital of Russia, during 
the period which divided the ascendancy of Kief from that of Moscow. 


The Kremlin of Nijny Novgorod stands on the high ground rising above the 
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river, and from it, as well as from the Otkos or Terrace, and still more from the 
height on which stands the tower known as that of Mouravief, splendid views of 
the neighbouring country may be obtained. The eye wanders over a vast plain, o 


. 





great part of which is over- 
flowed every spring by the 
Volga, and then assumes the 
appearance of an immense lake, but in 
the summer becomes a golden corn-field, 
only darkened here and there with forests, 
through which the Volga winds “like a 
broad blue riband stretched over the 
country from one extremity of the horizon 
to the other.” From the point where the The Volga, from Nigny Novgorod, 

Volga and Oka meet, the course of the 

latter river may also be traced to far away; and on the triangular space between 
the two rivers the Fair spreads out its city of shops during its autumnal reign of 
two months. The Fair is not as important now as it used to be before railways 
linked together the most distant parts of the empire; still if plays a great part 
in Russian commercial life, bringing together for the time it lasts a vast trading 
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population. At other periods of the year the great bazaar in which what we 
call the Fair is held is utterly deserted. Within its precincts little is to be seen 
at any time of the peculiar animation which an English fair calls forth; but 
serious business goes on all day long in the city of shops, which greatly resembles, 
only on a larger scale, the Gostinnoi Dvor, or Bazaar of Moscow. 

But more interesting even than the Fair at its height is the river. Seen from 
the high ground near Mouravief’s Tower, from which the course of the Volga may 
be traced for many a league, above and below its junction with the Oka, the water 
near the town is almost hidden by the forests of masts and the crowd of hulls; 
and farther away, in both directions, the surface of the river is streaked by the 
long lines of barques which are being towed up the stream. These vessels are often 
of great size and strange form. Some are mere rafts, with rude huts constructed 
upon them for their inhabitants; others are huge flat-bottomed barges, with straight 
sides, capable of conveying immense freights, and manned by large crews. Some 
of them, built in Siberia, float down the Kama, and so reach the Volga below 
Kazan, bearing with them precious stores from the mines; others ascend the river 
from Astrakhan, carrying the rich goods which the East sends by way of the 
Caspian. These huge barques, with high, carved bulwarks, form floating villages, 
with rough dwellings of wood for the crew, and quaintly-decorated houses on the 
deck for the superiors and their families, always with a shrine, gaudily decorated 
for the most part, and plentifully supplied with holy pictures and with lamps which 
all night long shine like drifting stars. Far above Nijny Novgorod do they go on 
breasting the stream, passing Kostroma and Yaroslaf, and at length arriving at 
Rybinsk, where they discharge their cargoes. Hundreds of huge barques lie there, 
often packed so closely together that the whole river looks like a great dockyard ; 
and there the goods which they have brought from distant regions to the South 
and Hast, from the Caspian or from Siberia, are transferred into lighter craft, which 
in their turn convey them by river dnd canal to the West and North, to St. 
Petersburg and the Baltic, or to Archangel and the White Sea. 

All along its course of 2,000 miles the Volga—the Mississippi of Europe—is 
very monotonous, but its magnitude invests it with a kind of majesty. On the 
one side the bank slopes upwards, sometimes rising into cliffs; on the other, the 
vast plain stretches away as far as the eye can see, growing indistinct by degrees, 
and at last melting away into the sky at the horizon. At very long intervals 
appears a town, the golden domes of its churches cresting the high ground; here 
and there village is passed. But except upon the busy water-course there are 
generally but few signs of life to be seen. A vague sense of melancholy here, as 
elsewhere in Russia, seems to attach itself to the landscape; and till recently a sad 
sound used to be heard all along the shores of the mighty Russian river—the wailing 
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song of the burlaks, or tawing-men, who were employed, before the age of steam- 
tugs, to haul against the stream the vessels which were upwards bound, Beginning 
low down the river, these burlaks spent the whole spring and summer in towing 
the ship for which their services were engaged to its destination. Slowly and 





Boats on the Volga. 


painfully, singing in unison a sad song, they plodded along tho sandy or stony 
bank, straining at the cable which linked them with the floating monster thoy dragged 
behind them. Weary and foot-sore, parched all day long by the burning sun or 
drenched by heavy rain, they day after day toiled on until, months after their 
outset, they reached the town to which the vessel was consigned. About five years 





Monastery on the Volga. 


of this life generally wore out the strongest constitution, so at the end of that 
time there was a burlak the less. 

Below Nijny Novgorod the Volga, swollen by the Oka’s tributary stream, flows 
majestically eastwards towards Kazan. Towns and villages are even rarer than they 
are higher up the river. Only here and there appears some monastery, its gilded 
domes shining brightly in the sun, or standing out at night in dark relief against 
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Tartar Mosque, Kasan. 
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the moonlit sky. At the present day the 
air of dull repose of these monasteries may 
be unfavourably contrasted by the passer-by 
with the animation of the steam-tug and its 
attendant flotilla, the type of modern progress. 
But there was a time when these sacred 
buildings acted as most beneficial bulwarks 
against that Asiatic force which Kazan recalls 
to mind. It is there that the Tartar might, 
with which Russia so long struggled, may 
best be realised; for there may be seen the 
descendants of those warriors who formed 
part of the great host which from time to 
time laid Russia waste; and the city is full 
of memories of the contest which lasted until 
Ivan the Terrible at length overcame its 
resistance. The Tartar of the present day 
is a most respectable citizen, far better 
educated than his Slavonic fellow-subject, 
possessing a much greater respect for 
accuracy and truth. The mosque contrasts 
not unfavourably with 

: a Russian church, and 
f its minaret offers to 
the eye a grateful 
B!’ relief from the mono- 
| er 
ae)! 
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tony of cupolas, while 
the schools which are 
attached to it are far 
superior to those of 
which most Russian 
cities can boast. About 
all the Tartar quarter 
of Kazan there is a 
pleasant picturesque- 
ness; and the same 


remark may be applied to the Tartar shipping and the crews of their quaint but 
somewhat unwieldy vessels. Between their fantastically carved and coloured craft, 
which lie beside the shore of the mighty river that flows steadily but silently past— 
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type of the persistent purpose of the empire of which it helps to link the northern 
and southern extremities—and the more commonplace and practical Russian steamers 
which furrow that river's broad expanse, there is all the difference which divides the 
Orient from the West, the Asiatic Conservative from the European Progressionist. 





On the Volya, near Kasan, 


Heavily lay the Tartar yoke for more than two centuries on Russia; but after it 
had passed away not many traces of it survived. Here and there, however, a word 
survives which carries back the memory to those days of humiliation and suffering. 
Thus the traveller who descends the Volga from Nijny Novgorod in one of the 
excellent steamers which ply between that city and Astrakhan finds that his luggage 
ticket is called a yarlik. "This word dates from the Tartar period, and originally 
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signified an official 

letter issued by a 

Tartar khan; it has 
now fallen low from its high 
Z| estate. 

Beyond Kazan the Volga 
again broadens, receiving some fifty 
miles below that city the volume 
of waters which the Kama — the 
principal artery of communication 
with Siberia—rolls along. All the 
lower part of the river used to be 
infested in olden days by robbers and 

pirates ; and the cities that lie along its banks were 


mostly seized, and in many cases burnt, by the 
two great leaders of popular insurrections against 
the Imperial Government—Stenko Razine, who for 
some time maintained a kind of sovereignty in this 


The Baidar Gate, Crimea. 
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part of the country 
rather more than two 
centuries ago ; and 
Emelian Pugachef, the 
Don Cossack who, a 
hundred years later, 
pretended that he was the 
Emperor Peter III., and became 
a cause of no small anxiety to 
Catherine II. But the swift galleys 
of the ancient marauders, and the 
vessels which used to transport the 
insurgent bands, have long ago 
mouldered away; and in their place 
lines of barques daily and nightly 
stem the current of the mighty river, 
bearing to the North and West the 
rich produce of the South and Hast, each peaceful 
armada headed and dragged forward by a steam- 
tug of small bulk but of untiring force and 
industry—a tiny hero incessantly engaged in 
friendly grappling with floating giants. In quiet 
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spots, apart from the lines followed by the fleets with which commerce troubles the 
waters of the silent highway, the fishermen shoot and draw their nets as their 
forefathers did before them, troubling themselves about the changes which have taken 
place since the first nomadic tribes discovered in their ramblings Mother Volga no 
more than the steadily flowing current of the mighty river, or the vast extent of 
steppe which stretches away to the east in one unbroken plain. 

From Tsaritsyn on the Volga—not far from the spot where used to stand the 
great city of Sarai, the head-quarters of the Mongol chief Batu and his suocesgore— 
a short railway journey conducts the traveller to Kalatch on the Don, and thence 
steamers will convey him down the river to Rostof, and across the shallow, pale 
waters of the Sea of Azof to the Crimea. The southern coast of that peninsula 
can boast of some of the finest scenery in the world. There, also, a perpetual 
spring reigns. In this favoured region no snow falls. To the north of the 
mountains which skirt the sea, as far as Balaclava and the Valley of Baidar, the 
winter’s cold is as severe as the summer’s heat, as our soldiers were taught by 
bitter experience. But when the Baidar Gate, or Pass of Phoros, has been left 
behind, a region is entered of even more than Italian picturesqueness and geniglity. 
“This scenery has been compared to that of Amalfi, and the Maritime Alps near 
Salerno,” says Mrs. Guthrie in her “Through Russia.” ‘But the Crimean coast 
from Aloushta to Balaclava we thought much finer. The headlands, which ange 
from eighteen to above two thousand feet, are higher, more precipitous, and infinitely 
richer in the glowing colour of their red marble; whilst the tumbled rocks which, 
like those of Amalfi, are formed of limestone, are ornamented with a much more 
luxuriant vegetation, ranging in tint from that of the callow bud of the shrub to 
the dark green of the Tauric pine and the funereal cypress. On the shores of the 
Mediterranean, on the contrary, there is little to clothe the nakedness of the land, 
save the vine—which has only a few months of beauty—and the pale, silvery olive, 
which lends its own shade of peculiar grey to the landscape. We agreed that never 
—on the coasts of Italy, Spain, or Northern Africa—had we seen such a combina- 
tion of the magnificent and the beautiful, united with such a glow of colour, as on 
this seaboard of the Western Crimea.” The traveller who starts from Sevastepol— 
to most minds naturally the centre of all Crimean memories—passes the site of the 
old Greek city of Kherson, the capture-of which, in 988 4.p., is traditionally supposed 
to have led to the conversion of St. Vladimir, Grand Duke of Kief, and the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia. Farther on he reaches Cape Partheniké, and 
the famous Monastery of St. George, which occupies @ spot resembling “a little 
oasis suspended, as if by enchantment, st several hundred feet above the sea, in 
the midat of an amphitheatre of black basaltic rocks, which rise majestically around.” 
On this magnificent headland used to stand the shrine of the Tantic Artemis, the 
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virgin goddess to whom were sacrificed all strangers who visited this inhospitable 
coast, and whose statue was carried off to Greece by Iphigeneia, after she had 
recognised her brother Orestes in one of the foreigners whom she, as priestess of 
that stern divinity, was expected to offer up. 

Not far from the headland of Cape Partheniké and the monastery of St. 
George, at a distance of about four miles from Sebastopol, stands the little town 
of Balaclava. Through a narrow opening between high cliffs, resembling to some 
extent the mouth of our own river Dart, the sea flows into a bay so deep that 
the largest ships can be moored alongside the rocks. The town may remain for 
some time invisible to the eyes of the tourist who looks for it from above, and sees 
nothing but a brilliant lake shut in by steep mountains, a red promontory reflected 
in the waves of the sea, and rocks sloping rapidly to the water, with ruined 
towers perched upon them. Its name appears to be derived from that of the Greek 
castle of Palakion, mentioned by Strabo, which used to command the bay, though 
it has also been traced up to an Italian designation, Bella Clava, or “ fair haven.” 
The port seems to have been frequented in ancient times by Scythian pirates, and 
it then passed into the hands of Greeks, and at a later period of Genoese. To 
the latter it was indebted for its fortifications—high towers with connecting walls, 
close to the mouth of the harbour, the ruins of which still rear themselves aloft. 

About 400 years ago the Turks seized it and handed it over to the Tartars, 
who held it till the Crimea was annexed to Russia by Catherine II. towards the 
end of the last century. Then it was colonised by Greeks from the Morea, whose 
descendants thought fit to show fight, few as they were in number, to the English 
army on its arrival in September, 1854. The house of their chief, Captain Manto, 
is the only dwelling which is visible from the sea. The rest of the town, a single 
street. of about 100 small houses, with two churches, stretches along the shore of 
what looks like one of the smallest of our northern lakes, land-locked by high, 
precipitous mountains. On those heights, it is said, in the time of the mad 
Emperor Paul, cannon were posted, intended to be fired upon any foreign vessels 
which might seek for a refuge from the storm within the port. About a mile 
north of the town lies the large tract of comparatively low ground known as the 
plain of Balaclava, some three miles long and two broad, hemmed in on all sides 
by hills, and traversed by the Causeway Heights, along which runs the Woronzoff 
Road, and which divide the plain into the North and South Valleys. The North 
Valley was the scene of the charge of the Six Hundred. The ground over which 
our Light Cavalry rode to meet their fate is now tranquil meadow or corn-field ; 
but a white obelisk marks the spot where then stood the Russian battery which 
cost so many lives. Standing beside it, the visitor has immediately below him the 
point at which the British Light Cavalry charged into the jaws of death. To the 
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left are the mounds which were taken from the Turks by the Russians on the 
morning of the battle. In front rise the Fidiukine Hills, which had been occupied 
by Russian infantry two days previously; and in the foreground may be observed 
the positions occupied by the Russian field-artillery. “As we gazed down with eager 
eyes,” says & recent traveller, “we could scarcely believe that that quiet, solitary 
tract of pasture-land was really the far-famed plain of Balaclava; all looked so 
rural and so peaceful. The little white vine-clad Tartar villages twinkled out of 
thickets of frait-trees,” and there was little to show that very different scenes had 
been witnessed there, except one of the cemeteries so numerous in this neighbour- 





Balaclava, 


hood. Moss and lichen have rendered the inscriptions hard to read, vine-tendrils 
have crept over the monuments, and many of the flat grave-stones lie scattered 
about; but the disorder, such as it is, is that “of neglected Nature, and therefore 
tolerable.” 

Beyond Balaclava the Valley of Baidar offers, for more than ten miles, a 
succession of pastoral scenes, often reminding the English traveller of the vales 
of Kent or Surrey, his eye roaming over meadows, woods, and rich corn-fields, 
enclosed and intersected by green hedges and garden plantations. Every here and 
there appears a village, neat and trim; for the homes of the Crimean Tartars 
offer a very pleasing contrast to the wretched hovels in which so many of the 
Russian peasants live. It is difficult for the traveller from Germany to belicvo 
that the miserable dwellings he sees after he has passed the frontier, and is traver- 
sing Russian ground, can be aught but half-ruined barns and out-houses—can really 
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be the homes of human beings. Very 

different are the one-storied houses of the 

Tartar inhabitants of the Valley of Baidar, 

with their low, flat roofs often half buried 

~~ in the verdure of the fruit-trees which 
. surround them. At the end of the valley 
the road rises until the highest part of 

the mountain which shuts it in at one 














. extremity is reached at the Baidar Gate, 
or Pass of Phoros. On the summit is a 
small plateau, from which a view of the 
valley may be obtained, as well as a first 
glimpse of the magnificent scenery of the 
south coast of the Crimea. Far below lies 

“ the sea, in summer generally calm and 
blue; and between it 
and the base of the 
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precipitous cliffs stretches a narrow 
margin of fertile country, with a 
climate like that of Greece or Italy. 

From the summit of the Baidar 
Pass the road descends rapidly by 



















a series of zigzags towards the sea. 
For some distance it is bounded on 
the land side by precipices of lime- 
stone from 500 to 800 feet high, 
from whence descend 
at times upon the 
slopes which lie be- 
tween their base and 


the shore such stormy 
avalanches as have fre- 
quently overwhelmed 
whole villages, the 
erumbhng schist which underlies 
the cliffs sometimes giving way 
and producing the effect of an 
earthquake. Thus in 1786 the 
village of Kutchuk Koi, near Kaki- 
neis, was entirely swallowed up, 
the soil giving way one night with 
a crash, and leaving a yawning 
abyss where the houses had stood. 
For some distance along the road adctied of Ushine 

the luxuriant vegetation which 

forms so marked a feature of the south coast scenery of the Crimea disappears, 
neither pines nor fruit-trees can maintain their hold on the steep sides of the 
mountains: above tower peaks shming brightly in the sunlight; below, liuge 
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fragments of stone, fallen from the threatening precipices, are strewn in wild 
confusion over the rugged banks of détritus which slope rapidly to the edge 
of the water, or project into it in the shape of rocky promontories. Beyond 
stretches the sea, rivalling in summer the brilliant colouring of the Mediterranean, 
dotted here and there by the boats of the fishermen, their triangular white sails 
gleaming brightly from afar. specially wild is the scene near Limaine, about 
three miles from Kikineis, where the whole space, from the summit of the 
mountains to the sea below, is covered with huge masses of rock, piled in con- 
fusion one upon another, while out of the sea itself peer forth the summits of 
other blocks which have rolled into the waters at the time of the great convulsion 
which rent them from the heights above. A little farther on lies the smiling 
valley of Siméis, covered with luxuriant foliage, sheltered from the cold northern 
winds by towering precipices, and looking to the south over a vast expanse of 
dark blue sea. 

A couple of miles beyond Siméis is the village of Alupka, rendered famous 
by the magnificent palace of Prince Woronzoff, built on a romantic spot, where 
confused masses of rock cover the ground, which slopes rapidly towards the sea; 
while behind it Mount Ai Petri, or St. Peter (Az being a contraction of agio, 
modern Greek for “holy’’) rises to a height of nearly 4,000 feet, wooded in part, 
but elsewhere sheer rock, which seems to threaten destruction to the splendid and 
somewhat fantastic building, the architecture of which is “a skilful mixture of the 
Elizabethan with the Moorish,” that nestles at its foot. The mountain may be 
ascended by means of a rough road, which dwindles into a bridle-path, descending 
on the other side through thick woods traversed by mountain streams, and leading 
into the beautiful Vale of Kokos, and so onwards to the town of Bakhchisarai ; 
where stands the palace once tenanted by the khans of the Crimea, who so long 
proved themselves most dangerous neighbours to Russia, afterwards allowed to fall 
into decay, but eventually restored by Potemkin for the reception of the Empress 
Catherine II. in 1787. One of its richly-ornamented halls contains a fountain 
which has been rendered to Russian readers well known by Pushkin’s celebrated 
poem, “The Fountain of Bakhchisarai,’’ which relates the fortunes of the beautiful 
Georgian wife of one of the last of the khans. But this excursion is not likely 
to be often made. Almost every traveller will proceed along the post-road from 
Alupka to Yalta, a distance of about twelve miles, passing through a scene which 
must deeply interest every one who in the least resembles the Yorkshire servant 
who, as the author of “ Héthen” relates, rode doggedly on through Turkey, looking 
out for “gentlemen’s seats.” For along this beautiful coast, on the smiling land 
which the towering cliffs screen from the cutting north wind, and which looks 
down upon the wide expanse of a sea that here generally seems to merit its name 
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of Enuxine, or “kindly to strangers,” some of the greatest personages in the 
Russian Empire have built lordly mansions. Here the Emperor Alexander J. 
constructed the retreat which he called Orianda, and hither he longed, towards 
the gloomy close of his well-meaning reign, to retire, in hopes of spending peaceful 
days in the society of a few intimate friends. His sudden death at Taganrog put 





Zarlar Fishing-Boats. 


an end to this plan, and the Emperor Nicholas erected a huge palace on the spot 
which Alexander had selected for an imperial hermitage. A little farther on is 
the beautiful estate of Livadia, so called from a Greek word meaning “a meadow,” 
now the property of the Empress, and her favourite place of residence. The park 
and gardens were laid out, in the time of Count Leo Potocki, their former 
proprietor, by an artist who was connected by family ties with another empress, 
Josephine, the first wife of Napoleon I. Her relative, Joachim Tascher, was offered 
advancement in the service of state by its imperial ruler; but he preferred to lead 
a quiet life, devoted to his favourite study of botany. In the course of time he 
entered Count Potocki’s service, and laid out the grounds now so dear to the 
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imperial family of Russia. Another well-known French name is linked, at least by 
rumour, with one of the many picturesque spots along this beautiful coast. 
Between Alupka and Orianda is the estate of Koureis, whither were sent from St. 
Petersburg, in the time of the Emperor Alexander I, three ladies who at one period 
exercised some influence at the Russian Court. One of them, Madame de Krudener, 
died soon after her arrival; but the other two, the Princess Galitzin and a 
mysterious Countess Guacher, lived on there long. A few years after the countess 
died, says Mr. Danby Seymour, “it was discovered that she was the Countess de 
la Mothe, who was publicly whipped and branded on the Place de la Gréve, as 
an accomplice in the scandalous affair of the diamond necklace of Marie Antoinette.” 

About three miles from Livadia stands the bright and picturesque little town 
of Yalta, the Cowes or Torquay of Russia, the head-quarters of the tourists 
who, in the summer and autumn, flock in great numbers to the Crimea. The 
water-side then presents an animated scene, small craft of all kinds lying anchored 
in the little bay or moored alongside the shore. At the extremity of the bay 
stands the white town, surrounded by rich scenery, and behind it rise the high 
crests of wooded hills. As a general rule, the Crimea is but ill supplied with fresh 
water; but near Yalta a stream has made itself famous by its headlong descent 
down a craggy gorge, near which, in the midst of a shady wood, stands a detached 
rock whereon are the ruins of Uchansu Isar, the “Fortress of the Waterfall.” 
Beyond Yalta the road runs on to Alushta, where the picturesque scenery of the 
southern coast comes to an end, after extending over a distance of about forty 


miles. 
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On the Rrer Doubs. 


HERE is no district of Europe to which the epithet “ picturesque” applies 
more properly than to the long range of mountain and hill which stretches 
from Bale and the Munster Thal to Nantua and Bellegarde. Remarkable alike for 
exquisite verdure and for noble forests, for gently rounded slopes and for limestone 
precipices, for sweet and simple streams, and for all that Nature has of weird and 
strange in lakes, and rivers, and subterranean waters, the Jura has something to 

satisfy the taste of every lover of Nature. 
It has always been an interesting region. In the lakes which nestle at the 
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foot of its southern slopes are the best remains known of the timid race who 
dwelt on wooden piles and stored up acorns which the savant of the present day 
finds in time of drought. The characteristics of the race, or, more probably, the 
race itself, changed; for the men of Orbe made their vigour known to the veterans 
of Cesar. As a part of Franche Comté, the district shares in the interest which 
must always belong to the Counts and the splendid Dukes of Burgundy. 

Trusting to the guidance of our artist, we find ourselves first on the banks of 
the Doubs. One cannot write or see the words without wishing that they were 
true, and that we were there indeed. Like other streams, quiet at times and at 
times impetuous, the Doubs exceeds most rivers in the broken character of its 
course. Omsar describes it as encircling Vesontio (Besancon) as if it had been 
carried round by a pair of compasses) And what is true of parts is true of the 
whole, for it runs sixty or seventy wiles north-east, as if making for the Rhine, 
and then twice as far south-west, at a distance of thirty miles or so from its 
earlier and parallel self. As with many of the streams of the Jura, its source is 
subterranean. It flows from a cave at the foot of the Mont d’Or, and throughout 
the earlier part of its course it seems to bear its cavernous origin in mind, dis- 
appearing underground whenever it has an opportunity. In the sixteenth century 
Gilbert Cousin described with astonishment the phenomenon of an underground 
lake formed by the waters of the Doubs near Bannans, the explanation being that 
water-plants had formed so dense a covering on a marsh that in the course of timo 
a crust of soil some two or three feet thick had been formed. This has sinco 
been brought into meadow land, resting on two feet deep of water, trembling 
and quaking when anything moves upon it. 

Passing on to Arcon and Montbenoit the Doubs escapes underground, some- 
times partially, sometimes entirely, like the Rhone at Bellegarde. It re-issues in 
time to see as it passes the curious village of Remonot or Remanot, where is the 
Grotte de Notre Dame de Remonot, a lofty cavern which served as the church of 
the village till times comparatively recent; Droz describes it as so used in his 
time (1840). Thence for some miles its course is so confined that the road which 
runs by it is cut in the rock; but on arriving at the smiling and fertile plain of 
Morteau it expands, and takes its leisure so quietly as to have given the name of 
Morte eau to the pretty village, with its thirteenth-century church, which our artist 
has brought so vividly before us. 

Then the changeful stream gathers its waters in the Lake of Chaillezon, or of 
Brenets (not to be confused with the Lac de Brenets at the east end of the 
Lac de Joux), for its great plunge at the famous Saut du Doubs. The most 
akilful pencil must confess itself unequal to represent the scene as the river in fall 
volume pours itself clear down a fall of eighty feet; but what pencil can do has 























OF THE DOUBS. 





been done in the accompanying 
picture, taken from a rock which 
affords a full view of the fall. 
With the cliff behind the fall rising 
to a height of six hundred feet, 
and the river below the fall 
running through a cleft eight 
hundred or a thousand feet deep, 
the scene may be much more 
easily imagined than described. A 
pretty festival is held here on the 
first Sunday in July, the Swiss and 
French, who are separated by the 
Lac de Chaillezon, meeting to- 
gether and coming down in boats 
near the point where the river 
becomes dangerous, to spend the 
time in singing and dancing al 
fresco, and in some other simple 
pleasures, sufficient for the amuse- 
ment and happiness of unsophisti- 
cated people. 

The Doubs has other merits 
besides its picturesqueness. It 
has excellent trout, red-fleshed and 
salmon-like, between the junction 
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On the Banks of the Doubs, 
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of the Drugeot and Morteau. It also abounds in cray-fish to a surprising extent, 
and to catch thém is a great sport of the people in the neighbourhood of the 
Doubs and the Drugeot. The chasse aux décrevisses is really very amusing, 
even to one who has served his apprenticeship among salmon and sea trout. 
You get « little flat net stretched in a wire ring, the whole thing about the size 
of a small saucer, and at the middle of the net you tie a piece of meat— the 
worse it smells the better. This is lowered into the pellucid water by a string 
fastened to the end of an impromptu fishing-rod, and you wait till an écrevisse 
is attracted by the meat and fastens upon it. They are shy creatures and come 
up to the net gingerly, walking like the’ lobsters in the aquarium, very much on 
tiptoe. When your prey is to all appearance fixedly engaged upon the meat, 
you draw up the net. It sounds simple enough, but till you have had a good 
deal of practice you find that the best wisdom is to expect nothing, for the 
creature is off like a shot when the net is stirred, though in its ordinary gait 
it looks as if locomotion must always be a slow business with it. Indeed, it 
is sometimes a surer plan to discard the net and tie your meat to the end of 
the string; then wait till an décrevisse comes, and let it get a good hold; draw 
the meat gently upwards, which does not alarm the object of your solicitude as 
the feel of the net at its toes would do, and so decoy the écrevisse to the surface 
of the water. Arrived there, he must be- subjected to a little aggravation. If 
this is craftily done, he is persuaded that the prey is about to escape him, and 
in a moment of hungry rage he makes so vicious a dig into the meat with 
his claws, that you can swing him on to the land before he has time to know 
what is happening. 

Throughout the Jura, as the characteristic picture of ‘ Woods on the Banks 
of the Doubs” reminds us, the forests are of the utmost importance. The com- 
munes guard their woods as carefully as English landlords guard their game. The 
inspector of forests is a person on whom much depends. In this particular part 
of the Jura to which our attention is turned, the cutting of wood held a position 
of such paramount importance, that the villages were called in the early Bur- 
gundian times bouchoyages, from the fact that the inhabitants of each possessed 
or claimed the free right to cut any wood which grew anywhere within its bounds, 
except fruit-trees and sapins. The law of bouchoyage was only i aes by the 
Parliament of Pontarlier in the present century. 

One result of the care taken of the forests, a very happy result as far as the 
picturesque is concerned, is that the woods and forests are scientifically tended, 
and the trees are in magnificent health and vigour. The wilderness of glorious red 
sapins rearing their slowly tapering boll straight up like an arrow towards the sky ; 
the solitary fir-trees left here and there in a desert of rock, feathered to the ground, 
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and bearing few signs of the tempests to which they have been exposed; the lovely 
bell-shaped beeches which deck the lawn-like slopes of the middle heights on the 
south of the hills; each of these in its turn seems to the traveller to be the 
perfection of beauty. 





Fort de Joux, from dbedow. 


But we must leave the charms of Nature unadorned, and give our attention 
to a scene in which man has played a part—the massive crest of mountain on which 
stands the Chiteau of Joux. It is a question often argued, and generally decided 
in the affirmative, whether such signs of the presence of man add to the effect of 
a scene of natural beauty. Some perhaps would limit it to the past presence of 
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man, if such a phrase may be employed, holding that a ruined castle crested on 
a royal rock is one harmonious whole, while evident signs of the indwelling of 
man are not in sympathy with the story of the rocks. But many cases will occur 
to the travelled mind where buildings other than ruins add much to the effect of 
mountainous scenery, partly from giving the eye some known thing by which to 
apprehend the unknown, partly by establishing subtle relations which otherwise 
would not exist between the seer and the seen. 

The seigneurs of Joux some six hundred years ago were “protectors” of 
Pontarlier. The arrangement was less one-sided than arrangements of that kind 
usually were. The chase and the fisheries, the woods and the water-courses were free 
from seigneurial prohibition ; the lords could not banaliser them. In return for such 
protection as the seigneurs gave, the people of Pontarlier rendered services of ost 
and chevauchée, that is, military aid in public and private war; but they could 
only be required to serve at the fortress, and for one day at a time. The arrange- 
ment limiting military service to one day, or, as in other fiefs, to forty days, must 
have been singularly inconvenient in troubled times, except to the vassal; and the 
proposal of our King Henry, in the days of Thomas the Chancellor, to convert it 
into a payment of money under the name of scutage, by which the lord could 
hire mercenary soldiers for such periods as he chose, was politic and reasonable, 
though violently unpopular. 

The illustrations show on how grand a rock the old seigneurs built their eagle’s 
nest. The fortress was always an important one in the middle ages, but its day 
has long been past. It has been used as a place of imprisonment. Here, as the 
guide-books tell us, Toussaint l’Ouverture was confined for ten months after his 
treacherous arrest at a conference in St. Domingo by General Brunet, and here he 
died. Thirty years before this the Marquis de Mirabeau had his scapegrace son shut 
up in the Chateau of Joux under a lettre-de-cachet. The young Riquetti or 
Mirabeau, then about twenty-five years ‘of age, persuaded the governor of the castle 
to allow him to pay visits to Pontarlier, where he made love to Sophie Monnier, the 
young wife of an old magistrate of the town. At last he ran off with her, and 
escaped to Holland, for which offence the parliament of Besangon condemned him to 
death par contumace. The Dutchmen let the French police arrest him, and he was 
parted from Sophie and locked up safely at Vincennes. So far as mischief was con- 
cerned, however, he continued to show that stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars @ cage, for in his dungeon in Vincennes he perpetrated some of his worst 
writings. Modern history adds something to the interest attaching to this nobly 
situated stronghold of Joux, by telling of the last stand made by the defenders of 
their country, in 1871, at the foot of its precipices. 

The peaceful picture of “Bourbaki’s Line of Retreat” is more true to Nature 
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than to the recollections which the name brings with it. The cattle feeding, the 
smoke issuing from the cottage chimney, the summer aspect of the scene, all belie 
the history connected with that last gallant and disastrous attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of France. Though time and change of seasons have removed the outward 
signs from the face of the earth, the people have not forgotten and the traveller will 
not be able to forget. The daring Greek, for such our comrade in the Crimea was 
by race, had made from his head-quarters at Besangon a determined endeavour to 
raise the siege of Belfort. He had been driven off by Werder, beaten by the very 
cannon which he had left in Metz at the time of his mysterious disappearance from 
that town, and by the cannon taken at Sedan. On the failure of his daring 
scheme, one of the most remarkable episodes of the war, he returned to Besancon 
and attempted to commit suicide. His army meanwhile was in dreadful straits. By 
some incomprehensible oversight, the Germans had been allowed to restore the 
broken bridges at I’Isle, Clerval, and Baume les Dames. The retreating troops 
were thus cut off in rear and flank, and hemmed in between the parallel courses 
of the Doubs, the one running west by Baume and Besancon, the other running 
east and forming the boundary between France and Switzerland. The army for 
some time had only a single road on which to retreat, covered with sheet ice, 
so that the horses could not keep their footing. Men and horses suffered terribly 
from the cold, for it was in the last days of January. Some of the divisions 
attempted to make good their retreat towards Besancon, but the Germans were 
beforehand with them and drove them into the mountains. General Cavagnie’s 
division withdrew on Morteau, and thence towards Pontarlier. General Castella 
with a small body of men had guarded the retreat upon Clerval with rare 
energy, and still continued to show fight, attacking a vastly superior force at 
Pont-aux-Moulins. But no head could be made against the successful foe. An 
eye-witness at Morteau described the French troops as wearing a very melancholy 
appearance, and being evidently in need of several days of absolute rest if they 
were to take the field again. 

On the 28th of January, 1871, the end was very near. It was the day on 
which the armistice of Versailles was practically made. The 24th French Army 
Corps had reached Pontarlier, but the Germans had occupied Salins and so cut off 
the hope of breaking forth in that direction. Behind, they had occupied Pont Roide, 
and were advancing through magnificent scenery, by way of St. Hippolyte and 
Maiche, upon Morteau and Pontarlier. Bourbaki was outside the cordon, at Roulans, 
near Besancon. On the 3lst there was hard fighting for the junction road at the 
Lac de St. Point; and Pontarlier was taken after an obstinate fight with the 
French rear at La Cluse, opposite the fortress of Joux, where they had taken up a 
position protected by the forts. This was the 18th Corps and the Reserves, and they 
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fought with characteristic bravery, though worn out with privations and dispirited 
by the news of the armistice. General Cremer contrived to effect his escape from 
Pontarlier by way of Gex and the Faucille, but the German trap does not let many 
victims get out. 

The retreat France-wards had been stopped very thoroughly the day before, and 
the day before that. There had been engagements at Chauffoy and Sombacourt, 
between Pontarlier and Salins, in which two generals, forty-six officers, and 4,000 
men had been taken, with guns and mitrailleuses. And at Frasne an attempt to 





Bourbaki’s Line of Retreat. 


break out by way of Champagnole had been defeated on the 30th, with a loss of 
2,000 prisoners and two eagles. 

General Clinchamp therefore concluded a convention with the Swiss General 
Herzog for the passage of his 85,000 men on to Swiss territory, some thousands of 
whom had in fact already crossed the ‘frontier at St. Croix and so by Vallorbes to 
the plain country. The convention was made at Les Verriéres, the head of the 
lovely Val de Travers, and the famished, worn-out thousands began to pour down the 
valley into safety on neutral ground. Their implacable foe was with them to the 
last. Long after the convention had been notified to Manteuffel, the pursuing shot 
and shell came pounding into the disordered mass, and the carnage was as terrible 
as it was useless and unjustifiable. Those who knew the state of feeling in Switzer- 
land at the time know the deep indignation which this unrelenting cruelty excited. 

But though the Neuenburgers will long connect ideas of misery and death with 
the beautiful valley by which their town with its towers on the lake is reached from 
France, the ordinary traveller will dismiss such associations. Disappointed at first, 
as he passes through a somewhat dreary district between the fortresses of Joux and 
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La Cluse and the frontier stations of Verriéres de Joux and Verrieres de Suisse, 
his disappointment rapidly gives place to a continued succession of delight. He is 
not allowed altogether to forget the fact that war has been busy here, for on the 
very threshold of the valley he comes upon La Chaine, where the Swiss stretched a 
chain across the gorge to stop the sacrilegious artillery of Charles the Bold, sacri- 





Monument, near Pontarher, “ To the last Defenders of their Country.” 


legious because constructed of the church bells of this part of Burgundy and of 
Vaud. The envious tunnels play their wonted part of plunging the traveller into 
darkness each time the grandeur of the scenery approaches a climax. It is well 
to avoid the open carriages which are run on some much-tunnelled lines, for in 
1860, on the day when this particular line was opened, two of the occupants of 
such a carriage found on emerging from a tunnel that they had a dead man sitting 
between them, a stone having rolled down and struck him on the head as the train 
rushed into the tunnel. 

The scenery of the valley is romantic beyond description. The Reuse dashes 
and foams far below, as though rejoicing in the escape to light and beauty from 
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imprisonment in its subterranean course from the lake of Hitalliéres. There are 
stretches of pasture land clothed with the sweetest, coolest green, and precipitous 
scars of rock here and there amongst the densest, blackest masses of climbing 
forest. There are many marvels in the sides and on the summits of the hills. 
The Temple des Fées,on the western side of the valley of Verriéres, used to be 
called the most beautiful grotto in Switzerland. The great cavern of La Baume, 
near Motiers—Motiers whence we see the picturesque chateau of the former lords 
of Travers perched on the top of a rock—has been too fully described to need more 
than a mention here. In the hills above Couvet is the entrance to a line of caverns 
by which it is possible to pierce the range of hills and emerge on the east within 
sight of Yverdun. But let no one think that it is an easy or agreeable thing to 
penetrate far into such caverns ; for in one at least of those in this valley the way 
lies through darkness and over a succession of steep slopes of damp and solid clay. 

From Couvet to Travers, and so to Noiraigue, aigue being agua in another form. 
These Gallo-Roman compounds are not uncommon hereabouts. Near Pontarlier is 
Ballaigues, and in the Val de Travers we have, in addition to Noiraigue, the Longe- 
aigue, & stream which loses itself in a gulf of such horrible darkness and depth that 
the people call the mill which stands on its brink the Moulin d’Enfer. But, 
derivation apart, Noiraigue is a lovely spot. The Reuse is now on a level with the 
line, and winds slowly through the soft grass. The village nestles in a sheltered 
nook among headlong precipices. It is a charming ending to the Val de Travers, 
and in a moment or two we are whirled into scenery of very different character. 
The river suddenly plunges down and down into a deep glen. The railway holds 
on its level course through masses of mountain which would have turned back any 
but a determined engineer. our tunnels bring us to the beautiful little oasis of 
the Champ du Moulin, and four more to the wonderful viaduct represented in our 
artist’s picture of the Lake of Neufchatel. 

There is something disappointing -about the lake. We have come through 
scenes of unusual grandeur, and we see before us a long narrow sheet of water 
with no remarkable feature. The country on the further side is flat and unin- 
teresting. There are, no doubt, the snowy Alps, but they are far, far away. 

In endeavouring to bring before us some of the grander effects of ‘the Jura, 
the artist could scarcely have made a happier selection than in his view of the 
Col des Roches, on the road between Besancon and Locle. Here, as the picture 
shows, is the utmost boldness of rock scenery. The rocky face is as fine as any- 
thing in the more famous Schyn defile, on one branch of the route from Chur to 
the Engadine by the Julier, and the tunnels recall many an Alpine scene. Near 
this are remarkable mills placed one below another in the abyss in which the Bied 
loses itself. ‘The old road took a different line, and was six miles longer than 
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the new road. Some ten years ago an engineering work was completed which had 
been dragging on since 1779, the piercing of the Roche Fendue, by which the 
advantage of saving six miles was gained. There is another pierced rock in the 
Jura, dating not from this century but from the time of the Romans at least. It 
lies between Tavannes and Sonceboz, on a road once much better known than now, 
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the route from Bile to Bienne, through the beauties and the grandeur of the Miinster 
Thal. ‘The object of the perforation has no doubt been to save the last hundred 
feet or so of the ascent over the crest of the Jura. There must, one would 
suppose, have been some natural aperture here which only needed enlargement, as 
was the case with the Roche Fendue, but there is nothing to indicate that it was 
so. The Romans completed the work, or at least they carved on the rock above 
the arch an inscription very legible to the present day, they or some other persons 
mindful of posterity having inserted a projecting stone above the lines of letters, to 
protect them from the weather and the trickling water. The thickness of the Pierre 
Pertuis is only twelve feet; the height of the archway is about forty. 





The Lake of Neufchétel, from the Jura. 


As may have been gathered from what has already been said incidentally, the 
Jura is remarkable for the curious phenomena it presents in connection with 
subterranean courses of water. A limestone formation naturally lends itself to 
such phenomena, from its tendency to form fissures. On the southern side of the 
range, in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Geneva, there are several instances on 
a comparatively small scale, of a different character from the disappearance of the 
Doubs, all of which are worthy the attention of a traveller who chooses the better 
part in the question of “eyes and no eyes.” Near Biére, the river Aubonne 
springs out in considerable volume from the bottom of an amphitheatre of rock, 
receiving additions from a group of twenty natural pits which are said to be 
unfathomable. The scil in which these pits occur is a calcareous detritus, brought 
down from the mountains, and is dry and parched to the very edges of the pits. 
There is apparently no connection between the pits, for the water stands at different 
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levels in the different pits. 

The Toleure, a tributary or LE Aa hate 
confluent of the Aubonne, inte fed a a 
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a wall of rock composed of 
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when the snows melt freely 
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of the river gush out 
at various levels in the 
tock. Further to the 
southward, one branch 
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stream famous for its trout, pours forth in full size near the Chateau of Divonne, 
said to take its name (Divorum wnda) from this phenomenon. Near Neufchitel there 
is a stream which comes forth by the gorge of Serriéres in sufficient force to turn 
@ mill-wheel, and in its short course of half a mile or so before it reaches the lake 
it turns a good many more. We have seen the Reuse come forth in its strength 
to complete the fascinations of the Val de Travers, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that it owes its existence to the lake of Etalliéres, in the distant valley of La 
Brévine. Passing to the north side of the Jura, the source of the Loue is as 
remarkable an instance as any that can be found. About twelve kilométres from 
Pontarlier, near the village of Ouhans, a fine defile is reached, down which the path 
winds rapidly, till a turn round a sharp angle of rock brings us unexpectedly into 
full view of what we have come to see. The river flows broad and deep, with a 
grand calmness, from a great archway in an amphitheatre of lofty rock, clothed to 
the water's edge with immense masses of hart’s-tongue fern. At a favourable time 
of the day the eye can penetrate into the recesses of the cave to the point where 
the roof closes in upon the water and cuts off further view. The calmness of the 
water may be due to a weir which has been built across the stream for the pur- 
pose of conveying the water to various mill-wheels. Below the weir the river 
makes a pretty fall of seventeen feet, and half a century ago there were three 
falls, Within the cave the appearance of the surface shows that water is streaming 
up from subterranean sources. There is no lake or other known source within any 
reasonable distance, and the peasants have no theory as to where the water comes 
from. At times the rush of water is so great that much damage is done, and the 
river owes to this its name of La Loue, or La Louve. It is said that such excess 
of supply never lasts more than twenty-four hours. The tradition of the neighbour- 
hood is that though the mills on the Doubs are sometimes stopped from want of 
water, the Loue never fails to turn the mills which trust to its mysterious aid. The 
further course of the Loue, to its junction with the Doubs, is worthy of so 
picturesque an origin. 

The source of the Orbe is a lovelier scene than the source of the Loue. The 
river is smaller, indeed, at the moment of its birth, but in all else it carries off 
the palm. The stream of cool clear water flows out peacefully in very considerable 
volume from an arch at the foot of a precipitous rock of great height, clothed 
throughout with clinging trees. One scarcely needs ‘to be a pagan to imagine 
that in the recesses of the cave there are palaces of water-nymphs and goddesses. 
The ephemeral fly and the glancing trout are objects of envy as they use their 
right of entrée. The famous Grotte,des Fées is close at hand,..but here surely is 
the Stamms-ort of the fairies, and here they come to bathe on a lovely summer's 
morning, such as lighted up the entrance of the cave for the delectation of this 
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present writer. To any one who knows the district and has walked the three-quarters 
of a league between the Lac de Brenets and the source of the Orbe, descending 
seven hundred feet on the way, it must be clear that the Orbe owes its origin to the 








On the Orbe. 


lake, the waters of which pass away in no visible stream, but disappear in fissures and 
entonnoirs in the rock at the edge of the lake. There had always been a belief 
that the lake was the true source of the Orbe, and indeed the river which flows 
into the lakes of Joux and Brenets from thé higher lake of Les Rousses had long 
asserted its identity with the Orbe by bearing the same name, but the truth of 
the belief was conclusively proved in the year 1776. For some years before that 
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date the waters of the Lac de Joux had been inconveniently high, and the 
people determined to clear out the entonnoirs and fissures of the Lac de Brenets, 
which is separated from the Lac de Joux by a narrow tongue of land, in the 
expectation that the water would then pass away more freely. In order to get 
at the fissures, they dammed up the outlet of the upper into the lower lake. 
The pressure on the dam soon became too great, and the waters burst through 
with much violence, creating an immense disturbance in the lake. The Orbe, 
which had up to that time been perfectly clear, came forth troubled and muddy 
for some time after the accident. 

To this charming river of romantic birth our attention is turned by the selection 
of some views on its course as illustrations of this part of the Jura. If a 
pedestrian would really see what Picturesque Europe is, he could scarcely do 
better than follow the Orbe, from its cradle at the foot of the Mont Tendre, 
the highest summit of the Jura, down to the once famous town which gives its 
name to the stream. Near where the old Faucille road begins to make its way 
throngh the Jura to Geneva, curving round the mountain buttress like the sickle 
from which it takes its name, are the lake and fortress of Les Rousses. Here, 
some eighteen years ago, when there was tension between England and France, 
the French soldiery made themselves unpleasant, and conducted themselves 
generally as if they were the lords of creation. It is impossible to mention 
Les Rousses without remembering the exquisite view from the summit of the 
neighbouring Déle, the deep blue mirror of the lake of Geneva 5,000 feet 
below, the whole range of Alps with their jagged horizon of grey rock and 
snowy peak, and, massive and high above all, the great white king of mountains. 
Fifty-five miles of land and water lie between the Déle and Mont Blanc, but 
when you stand a little below the crest, and so lose the lovely foreground, the ice 
and snows gleam as near and refreshing ag the soft and delicate turf from which 
they seem to spring. : 

The stream which flows from the east end of the lake of Les Rousses boldly 
takes the name of the Orbe, as we have seen already, thus claiming the 
maternity of the larger Orbe some leagues away. We are now very near the 
frontier between France and Switzerland, and on the crests of the Jura hard by 
are old stones marking earlier boundaries still, between Franche Comté and its 
neighbours. The Swiss of Vaud have not forgotten the old times, and they use 
still the name Burgundian to designate the strangers on the other side. There 
is a remarkable part of the mountain above St. Cergues, where the turf is 
strewn thickly with large white flat patches of rock, and this they call Cimetiroz 
ai Borgognons (“the Cemetery of the Burgundians”), a name which possibly 
indicates that there was once a battle here. 
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Following the course of the youthful river to the lake of Joux, we have on our 
left the great Forest of Risoud, which separated the valley of Joux from Franche 
Comté, and is famous as producing the finest sapins in the Jura, and that, as the 
people not unnaturally believe, means the finest in Europe. ‘The water of the 
river is not the clearest, being stained by the marshes which abound, but tho 
surroundings of mountain and forest are all that can be desired. Passing the lake 
of Ter (tertius, the third of the lakes we are coming to), we arrive at the larger 
lake of Joux and reach the village of l’Abbaye, where once stood an important 
religious house, the Abbey of the Lac de Joux. Here the Lionne fiows into the 
lake, from a natural pit not inaptly called the Chaudieres d’Enfer. A mere strip of 
land at Le Pont separates the Lac de Joux from the Lac de Brenets, once a marsh, 
but made into a lake by the religious for the sake of improving their fisheries. 
They effected this by blocking up some of the fissures down which the waters 
escaped into the depths of the.rock. Some of the fissures which they left open 
are now made the site of underground mills, the wheels turned by tho water on 
its way down to the depths. Such mills are seen at Sentier and Charbonnidres. 
The fissures are carefully kept open, for if they were closed the whole valley would 
become a lake. 

We have now seen the last of the water. It has disappeared, leaving no trace 
of its course.. There is nothing before us but forest and rock. Wo skirt the east 
end of the Lac de Brenets, passing on our way the mills of Bonport, lying below 
the level of the lake at one of the fissures, and commence a charming descent 
of some 700 feet through the woods, about half-an-hour’s walk. There, at the 
bottom of a magnificent face of rock, we find the Orbe streaming forth, sixteen 
feet broad and twelve feet deep, from an orifice in the rock, limpid and sparkling 
after its subterranean journey. The effect, when one has gone on a short way 
and looks back, is very striking. A deep valley clad with black firs, an impetuous 
stream rushing and leaping, a thread of white among the woods, all brought to 
an end by a huge mass of rock, the base of a precipitous mountain, looking grimly 
impenetrable, and yet affording a passage through its very vitals for this dancing 
river. We have passed by the famous Grotte des Fees, ten minutes off, where 
those who wish to do so can penetrate some 500 or 600 feet along ‘ winding 
galleries, which once formed, it is said, the subterranean course of the Orbe. 

We are now in Vallorbe, and must follow the stream, the stream itself being 
down deep below and utterly inaccessible in the earlier part of its renewed course. 
Had we not come by the source of the Orbe, we might have gone by way of 
Vaulion, under the precipices of the Dent de Vaulion, which rise sheer up over 
the road to the height of 1,500 feet, and so by Romain-motier and its curious and 
ancient church, to the town of Orbe. But having chosen the other course we have 
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our reward, ‘The river has received a considerable addition near Ballaignes, and, 
meeting with continued obstruction from impeding buttresses of rock, if bursts all 
hounds and dashes down the Saut du Doi or des Dats, 9 soene of wildest eonfnsion. 
Still confined by rocky walls, it hurries down amid romantic scenery and sweeps 
past the castle of Cléés, which we have presented to us at a moment when Nature 
is mingling awe with beauty. Here, where now a solitary tower is all’ that is left 
to tell of it, was long ago a famous stronghold, commanding the ronte between 
Burgundy and Lombardy. From it, of course, the “nobles” sallied forth to plunder 
the passers-by, So long ago as the year 1140 we find Innocent the Third in vain 
forbidding that it should be rebuilt after demolition in punishment for brigandage, 
Those who would read an account of the siege of Cléés by the Confederate Swiss, and 
of how Pierre de Cossonay made a worthy defence, may turn to the seventh volume 
of Jean Muller’s lustory. Suffice it now to say that huge round stones which 
were used in the siege, possibly as missiles but more probably for rolling down upon 
the defenders, may be seen collected in numbers on the terrace of the tower. 
And so at length the river reaches the ancient town from which it takes its 
name, where marbles and medals and mosaics tell of Roman times, where Brunehant 
brought her lovely face to plead in vain for her misdeeds, where the old bridge 
still stands to say farewell to the adventurous river, as it has done for 1,900 
years or more, before the waters pass forth into the level and lose themselves 
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outcast from his people as they were from their country. It has rejoiced in more 
than one triumphal progress, borne several hostile invasions, and oftentimes watched 
with the crowded citizens for tidings of victory or defeat, as the cannon boomed 
them from the Texel and sand-dunes of the Zuyder Zee. 

From the Schreyershoekstoren we get also our best view of the harbour and 
estuary. At either end of the open haven is an immense dock, the walls of which 
help to barricade the city’s piles from the high tides that come rolling up the Y. 
On the Y’s opposite bank are the lock-gates of the Northern Canal, and the village 
of Zaandam, where Peter the Great worked, till, driven from it by the impudence 
of visitors, he took refuge in the naval yard beyond the East Dock. 

The buildings of the town are of brick, with one exception—the Stadhuis or Town 
Hall, converted into the Royal Palace. It is a massive building of stone, every 
piece of which has had to be imported into the country, but beyond this fact it has 
no merits. A great barrack of the Renaissance, it rests upon a basement so 
ridiculously disproportionate, that the latter seems to have partly disappeared among 
the piles below. The building would certainly redound more to the credit of the 
architect if this were actually the case. The only other Government building of 
any note is the Mint, which has, to some extent, taken the place of the once very 
famous Bank of Amsterdam. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Holland is as deficient in nobility and charm 
as that of all other countries, where the spirit of religion has failed to embody 
itself in one preponderant organisation. The more a nation divides into sects, the 
less able does it appear to conceive or construct great cathedrals. In Amsterdam 
there is not one church which, taken as a whole, attracts a stranger. His eye 
may rest with » momentary pleasure on some ecclesiastical corner, but the beauty of 
that does not atone for the want of harmony in its surroundings. The Nieuwe 
Kerk, or New Church, which once displayed the most architectural taste, has been 
spoiled by a modern addition. The Qude Kerk, or Old Church, is spacious, but, 
even though it is said to contain the three finest painted windows in Europe, is 
interesting rather for its monuments to Dutch bravery than as a monument to Dutch 
religion and art. In its aisles rest many of the old navigators of Holland. 

The whole Jewish quarter is as remarkable for its dirt as the rest of Amsterdam 
is for its apparent cleanliness. I say apparent, for smells as frequent as those of 
Cologne betray its unreality. The smells, however, are due to the misfortune 
rather than the fault of the good burghers, and it is even said that Dutch 
doctors send their patients to bajoy the salubrious scents of Amsterdam streets and 
canals! The strong colours of the gables are not fitted for a fierce sun-light, and 
in mist they look wretched. ‘The anonymous traveller, quoted above, should have 
kept to the harbour all day, and reserved the town itself for a moonlight stroll, 


when the glaring contrasts 
of colours become softened. 
What a wealth of form, 
with streaks of light across 
it from the strips of sky 
above, as narrow as the 
strips of water below! The 
gables seem to bend down 
to the weird arms of the 
draw-bridges raised above 
some passing barge, which 
hides for = moment the 
light on the water’s surface. 
When it gleams out again, 
the bridge’s arm falls, the 
gable rises from the shadow, 
and the waters lap, lap about 
its old feet. Across the still 
night the chimes ring out, 
after a happy custom, some 
evening chorale. S80 it is 
repeated over and over again, 
but with a variety only 
possible in a town where 
half the streets are canals, 
as they are in this “ stately 
Northern Venice.” 

Such is the commercial 
capital of Holland. But it 
pleased the early Stadt- 
holders to fix their court 
in the country village of 
"8 Gravenhage, known in 
diplomatic language as La 
Haye. And thus Holland 
is blessed with two capitals 
—the capital of business and 
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Hote de Ville, The Hague. 


of use, and the capital of fashion and ornament—the Dutch capital and the French 
capital. In The Hague there is no fear of the “upper ten thousand” being jostled 
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by dirty Jews, or trod upon by worse-scented sailors, and no danger of pure Dutch 
blood being soiled by the mixture that courses through the veins of Amsterdam. 
The Hague is, indeed, as its name implies, an enclosure. Yet there is no place in 
Holland less characteristically Dutch. 

There are handsome streets and spacious squares in The Hague—there are none 
such in any other Dutch town; the private dwellings are all large, and many of 
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Statue of William the Silent, at The Hague. 


them are palaces. But few buildings can be called picturesque. These few are 
mostly on the Vyverberg, the Binnenhof, or about the old Stadhuis or Hétel de 
Ville, with the storks perched quaintly about them. The storks are held sacred in 
The Hague, and do most frequent the fish market, adjoining the Great Church and 
the Hétel de Ville. 

Historically The Hague is not very notorious, except for the judicial murder 
of John of Barnevelde, in the Binnenhof, in 1619, and the murder by mob-law 
of the brothers John and Cornelius de Witt, in the Gevangepoort, in 1671. But 
as the residence during many centuries of the Stadtholders and Kings of Holland, 
the town is adorned with numerous statues of men who, belonging to it, have 
won their fame elsewhere. There is the bronze statue to King William IL, the 
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gallant companion in arms of the Duke of Wellington, who outlived his Waterloo 
wounds by over thirty years. And there are two statues to William the Silent, more 
victorious in council than in battle, whom a grateful people have styled the Father 
of their Fatherland. One is in bronze, erected by the nation in 1848; the other, 
an equestrian statue, was erected in 1845 by King William II. It stands 
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opposite the royal palace, on # pedestal adorned with the arms of the seven 
provinces. 

In pleasing contrast to the Town Hall at Amsterdam, with its assertion and 
want of proportion, is the old Town Hall or Stadhuis of Haarlem, more interest- 
ing both architecturally and from its history. It stands at ono end of the Great 
Market, opposite to the Old Church, in which the famous Haarlem Organ may be 
heard.. This Stadhuis lived through the horrors of the siege of 1572, which, 
though not fortunate in its issues for the Dutch, like that of Leyden, was one 
of the noblest efforts of patriotism in the history of any country. The Stadhuis 
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has been very fitly mado the depository of native art, and within its inner 
shrine hangs the Haarlem banner that floated on the roof above, till it was taken 
down to lead the sorties of burghers against the Spaniards. In the Art Gallery 
there is an interesting collection of pictures by Franz Hals, who, though coming 
after Rubens, Rembrandt, and Vandyk in the rank of Dutch portrait-painters, was 
their predecessor chronologically, and the first to adopt the principles by which 
these artists won their place above him. Another Haarlem artist was Philip 
Wouverman, the famous painter of horses and battle-scenes, and the Stadhuis 
contains also specimens of his work. 
Gzorce Apam Sura. 
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Wurttemberg, on tho 

eastern slopes of the 
Black Forest, in a park be- 
longing to the Princes of Furstenberg, 
there 1s a walled-in bason with a spring of 
clear water, lying 2,220 feet above and 
1,780 miles distant from the sea. The 
little old town around it bears a river's 
name within its own—Donaueschingen— 
and the spring itself claims to be that 
river’s source. But the claim is premature, and as unmeaning as the action of 
the Vienna tourist, who put his hat over it, saying, “How astonished they will 
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be down at Vienna, when 


: ars they see the Danube stop 

for a little.” The water 
ae i has scarcely seen the 
eee light, when it is hurried 
off through a _ subter- 
ranean channel to the 
Brigach, a small Black 


Forest stream. Soon the 
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Brigach joins the Brege, 
another mountain tribu- 
tary, and their united 
waters only then receive 
the name of the Donau 
or Danube, by which 
they are known till they 
“ exonerate,” as old tra- 
vellers say, into the Black 
Sea. 

Thus no one spot, 
but the whole of this 
slope of the Black Forest, 
with its | numberless 
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springs and rills, facing 


eastwards, and running 
out on to the flat country 


of Southern Germany, is 


the true source of the 
Danube. Behind Donau- 
eschingen, the hills rise 
into the massive tam- 
parts, round the other side of which sweeps the 
Rhine; a railway tunnel pierces them to the 
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south, and carries the traveller in a few minutes 
from one to the other of the two main valleys of Europe. 
Just as the Rhine draws its second and ampler draught 
of inspiration from the waters of the Black Forest, so 
too the spirit of Germany's greater river is born among 
the forest’s roots. From the same sanctuary of the 


Porch of Ratssbon Cathedral, 
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Lhe Straus of Salamis 


REECE is a country of sickening contradictions—of melancholy, humiliating 
contrasts; its past history so great and gloiious, its present condition so 
petliy and disgraceful. So little, if any, progiess has it made since 1t became an 
mdependent nation more than fifty years ago, that if Byron, Cochrane, Gordon, and 
ther brother enthusiasts who fought for Greece with pen and swoid, could now 
behold her, they would bow their heads with shame and vexation, and searecly hope 
for her future. 

No countiy can be more interesting than Greece to the antiquatian, the artast, 
the poet, the scholar, the student of humanity, the lover of the picturesque, or the 
general tourist; and yet there is scarcely any countay in Kurope so little visited 
by modern travellers, Classic Olympus, the throne of mighty Jove, and Parnassus 
of the poets, are climbed by fewer English touristy than aro tho barren Sulphur 
mountains of Iceland. This is mainly due to the want of inns and roads, and the 
prevalence of brigandage. When I rode through the interior of Greece in 1843 there 
was just enough danger to make the trip exciting, but since that it has grown 
worse and worse. A writer in Blackwood said truly that ‘King Otho, who has 
spent £3,000,000 on civil wars, and £1,000,000 on palaces, does not possess fifty 
miles of road practicable for a donkey-cart in his whole dominions.” It is, even 
under the present rule, about the same, excepting in the Ionian Islands, where good 
roads were made during the British protectorate. 


The hard-skinned tourist, who cares not for fleas, who can feed on horse-beans 
178 
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and cucumbers, and who defies both filth and cut-throats, may revel in the loveliest 
scenery of Europe by riding through Greece. Anybody may visit Athens safely, 
provided he does not wander beyond the city. There are good hotels there, and an 
actual railway nearly five miles long, connecting the metropolis with its sea-port— 
the Pireus. A sail to Kelamaki, which bears the same relation to Corinth that 
the Pireus does to Athens, is easily made by boats that carry passengers between 
these ports. This excursion is exceedingly beautiful if the boatman takes the 
longer route inside of the Island of Salamis. The straits, or bay or “Sinus” 
of Salamis extend from the Pireus to Megara, a dozen or fifteen miles; the 
scenery throughout is lovely in the extreme, the visual overlapping of the island 
and mainland promontories breaking up the bay into a series of land-locked, 
lake-like sea basins. 

The Acropolis, or upper city, is in all respects the most prominent object in 
Athens. It is a noble mass of rock, with a table top covered and strewn with the 
ruins of white marble temples. No other place in the world concentrates in so 
small a space so many and such beautiful remains of the highest type of classic 
art. It is still approached by the splendid five-gated entrance temple or 
colonnade, the Propylea, with its marble steps seventy feet across, its range of 
statues between its columns, its Pinacotheca or Painted Hall, its Temple of the 
Wingless Victory; but the remains of these are small. 

The great characteristic which most excited my admiration here and throughout 
the Acropolis is the perfection of detail. The old Greek architects and sculptors 
combined magnificence of general effect with such scrupulous attention to minute 
finish, that the standing remains of every broken column, the fallen fragments of 
capitals, frieze, architrave, cornice, or statues are all beautiful objects. This artistic 
conscientiousness is strikingly displayed in the Erectheium, not because it is more 
carefully finished than the Parthenon and other temples, but because its architecture 
is more rich in delicate ornate details. . 

It is said to have been founded by Erectheus, the adopted son of the goddess 
Athena, and therefore bears his name. It is a compound temple, having a rather 
heterogeneous, almost discordant character, differing from the usual simplicity and 
uniformity of Grecian temples. Instead of a portico at each end, eastern and 
western, and a surrounding peristyle of equal and similar columns, it has but one 
portico, forming its eastern front. There was no peristyle, and no western portico, 
but irregular projections at the north and south sides of the western end. One of 
these is an incongruous but very beautiful excrescence; a flat stone roof or elegantly 
corniced slab, supported by six caryatides that stand upon a corniced basement 
eight feet high. It is not a temple in itself nor a portico to a temple, but probably 
a mausoleum, the sepulchre of Cecrops occupying the crypt below. 
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This temple held the sacred olive wood statue of Athene Polias that fell from 
heaven, before which burned the golden lamp of Callimachus with its everlasting 





wick of asbestos, that was kept burning day and night, and trimmed only once 
a year. There also was the wonder-working salt-well, and the sacred olive-tree 


that grew again miraculously after being burnt by the Persians. 
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The crowning glory of the Acropolis was, and still is, the Parthenon, or 
Temple of Athene Parthenos, which Giffard designates “the finest edifice on 
the finest site in the world.” Its columnar remains are sadly riven through the 
middle, where it was struck by a shell thrown into it by the Venetians in 1687. 
It was further and seriously damaged by the bombardment of 1827. In 1843 the 
scars upon the columns, frieze, and architrave, and the fragments of marble that 
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had been splintered off, appeared 
as fresh as though the fight had 
The Temple of Theseus happened but a few weeks before. 





I have a small fragment of a 
bombshell picked up there, and a piece of the parietal bone of an Athenian skull. 
Such relics were then so numerous that I might have filled a portmanteau from those 
lying on the surface, or have collected a cart-load with some amount of rammaging 
among the marble fragments. I was at first puzzled by finding that so many of 
the comparatively fragile columns of the Athenian temples remain standing, while 
the solid masonry of the body or “cella” of the building had more or less completely 
disappeared. A third visit, however, explained the anomaly, as I then examined the 
ugly Venetian tower—shown like an ill-conditioned, unfinished chimney-shaft to the 
right of the engraving above—and found it to be composed of marble blocks taken 
from the body of the temples. Further examination of fortification walls and 
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other modern buildings proved that the masterpiece of Ictinus and Callicrates had 
long been used as a mere quarry of building materials, and that marbles bearing 
the rilievos of Phidias were liable to be appropriated as the pediments of Athenian 
pigsties. 

The Parthenon exhibits the final perfection of Doric architecture, which passed 
through many stages before it reached this climax of simplicity and beauty, 
combined with wondrous harmony of proportion. A striking illustration of the refine- 
ment to which architectural design was ultimately carried by the Greeks is afforded 
by the devices that are adopted in this building to compensate the natural defects 
of human vision. The surface of each step, regarded from end to end, is convex. 
Modern science has proved that actually straight lines appear concave, possibly 
owing to the concavity of the retina of our eyes. The Greek architects had 
discovered this, and curved the long lines of their buildings just to the degree 
that is necessary to correct the natural illusion. If the columns of the Parthenon 
portico had stood evenly on the convex surface of the upper step, they must have 
appeared to lean outwards; the outer columns considerably so. A plumb-line shows 
that they actually lean inwards to the extent of three inches on their total height, a 
deviation sufficient to curdle the blood of ‘‘a free and an accepted mason.” This 
violation of masonic rules of thumb is, nevertheless, a marvellous triumph of true 
masonic science, for it exactly corrects the effects of the incidence of light and 
shade due to the various contrasts, which would cause perfectly upright outer columns 
to have an apparent outward leaning. 

Not only the highest perfection of architecture, but also that of sculpture, was 
embodied in the Parthenon. It enshrined the colossal masterpiece of Phidias, 
the ‘‘Chryselephantine” Minerva, thirty-nine and a half feet high, with drapery 
of solid gold, and flesh of ivory; holding in her outstretched hand an image of 
Victory four cubits high. Of this statue we have only the tradition, its material 
being too merchantable for preservatior; and we might doubt the descriptions 
of it but that the general accuracy of the accounts of the marbles of Phidias are 
confirmed by the remains of his immortal rilievos and minor works which are 
safely lodged in the British Museum. 

In looking at these, or at the ruins of the Acropolis itself, we must remember 
that they are but pallid ghosts of the original, and that white marble was chosen 
not for its whiteness, but because it affords a pure ground for brilliant or delicate 
colouring. A violent effort is demanded of our modern imaginations, to enable us 
to picture the splendour of ancient Athens. All the temples on the Acropolis 
and those of the Asty (“lower town”) were gorgeously tinted; all the exquisite 
chiselling of torus, shaft, astragal, capital, and abacus; of architrave, frieze, cornice, 
dentil corona, and cymation, were brilliantly displayed by delicate pencilling of 
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strongly contrasted colour. The sculptured figures of the frieze and pediment and 
the host of outstanding statues were not the cold sepulchral “stone dolls” that 
represent our notions of a statue; but all were coloured in closest semblance of 
living human beauty of the highest conceivable type. The nymphs were blushing, 
and their warm pink bosoms all but heaved with life. There were no blank, stark, 
white, staring, open orbs in the place of eyes, that represent neither life nor death, 





The Parthenon, 


sleeping nor waking; but pupil and ins were 80 cunningly coloured that they 
seemed transparent and alive, and followed the movement of each spectator. The 
draperies were gorgeous, and bordered with burnished gold. In the marbles of the 
Parthenon frieze now in the British Museum may be seen the holes to which were 
fastened the metal weapons and the gold or gilded chain bridles. There is good 
reason to believe that some of the statues even had necklets and other decorations 
of costly jewellery, but these and all else that was stealable and saleable are 
long since gone. 

I must pass the minor monuments of the Acropolis and descend to the Asty, 
the site of the modern capital. The most prominent remains there are those of 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, consisting of columns and a few fragments above 
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thém, as seen on the opposite page. These suffice to show that it was an 
example of the later and most ornate Corinthian. 

The Theseium, or Temple of Theseus, is the most complete specimen now 
remaining of an ancient Greek temple. The Arch of Hadrian, dividing the city 
of Theseus from that of Hadrian, is quite as ugly in the original as it appears 
in the engraving, and fairly illustrates the influence of Rome upon Greek 
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Mound at Marathon, 


architecture, a degradation which may be studied throughout Italy and the rest 
of Europe. Between it and the Acropolis is a very beautiful but sadly dilapidated 
toy temple, the celebrated Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. The inscription 
around the architrave tells us that if was built in honour of “ Lysicrates, son 
of Lysitheides, who led the chorus when the boys of the tribe of Acamantis were 
victorious,” B.c. 335-4. It is a cylinder of masonry surrounded by Corinthian columns. 
The diameter outside the columns is but eight feet, and the whole height thirty-four 
feet. It is one of the earliest and most purely Grecian specimens of Corinthian 
architecture extant, but barbarously mutilated by having been used up bodily to 
form part of the walls of a monastery. 
177 
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When I was at Athens, a trip to Marathon, a short journey of twenty-two miles, 
accomplished in about seven hours, at the usual rate of Greek travelling, was a 
popular excursion, but the general growth of Greek brigandage, and the capture 
and murder of English tourists on this route, has since rendered it a perilous 
undertaking. We were attended by a mounted dragoman, and ® man on foot in 
charge of the horses. We rode over a horse track that crossed the honey- 
bearing slopes of Mount Hymettus, and continued across the marble mountains of 
Pentelicus, from which the chief material of the Athenian temples was quarried. 
The natural scenery is wild and beautiful, but the villages, the hovels, and all 
connected with modern humanity are inconceivably wretched. 

Descending the slopes of Pentelicus we came upon the great battle-field, a 
semi-circular plain once covered by the sea, but now looking upon it as Byron 
says, and splendidly overlooked by a semi-circle of mountains, upon the slopes of 
which the whole population of ancient Greece might have been seated as in a 
theatre, and all have watched the fight. 

In consequence of some feud between our dragoman and the owner of the 
house or “khan” where travellers usually sleep, we went to the residence of an 
Albanian farmer, the second-best mansion in Marathon. This was an oblong 
building of the cow-shed order of architecture, forming one apartment. The walls 
were of natural blocks of stone, laid one upon the other, as stone fences are 
built in Ireland. There was neither chair, stool, table, bedstead, nor anything 
answering to what we call furniture in the place. The floor, which served as 
table, chairs, and bed, was the bare, hard-beaten, clayey earth. We squatted 
to supper on one side of a fire lighted on this floor, the farmer and his 
family squatting on the other. We partook of the provisions our horses had 
carried from Athens, the farmer and his family ate cucumbers and stewed beans. 
There was no chimney nor even a hole in the roof above the fire. The smoke 
had no other outlet than the door and the open crevices between the stones of 
the wall. Our eyes were miserably inflamed in consequence. We passed the 
night round the fire en famille, as we had supped. I need scarcely add that we 
tourists rose very early, and sacrificed many innocent lives by plunging into 
the sea, even before visiting the mound under which the 192 Athenians are said 
to be buried. Near it is another mound of questionable origin. Poppies were 
growing on both, and we gathered some of these fitting emblems of the long 
sleep of those below. 

If Greece were an accessible country, many of its lovely bays would soon 
become celebrated as sanitary resorts. The scene that has left the brightest 
picture in my memory is that presented by the shores of the narrow arm of the 
Aigean Sea enclosed and land-locked between: Eubea (or the Negroponte), where 
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Chalcis, the capital, is still a place of some importance, and the mainland. It forms 
a long, varied, and lovely lake, which I find described in my note-book as “equal 
to any lake I had scen in Switzerland or North Italy,” and which would even be 
finer than any of them if it were brightened by anything like the homesteads and 





Tower at Chales 


cultivated land of the Swiss peasants. The view from the highest point of the 
Mount Citheron range, which we crossed after leaving Platea, is especially magnifi- 
cent, commanding the mountains and channel of the Negroponte, the Gulf of 
Corinth, and the mountains of Helicon and Parnassus, and a bird’s-eye view of the 
most celebrated provinces of Greece. Here and there are still some splendid 
remains of Greek architecture. On the point of the Cape of Sunium are some 
pillars which attest the grandeur of the once famous Temple of Athene (Minerva) ; 
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and another class of ruins may be studied in such places as Thebes, Megara, Eleusis, 
and almost every other village of classic name. These are roofless cottages, modern 
ruins, the evidence of modern decay and wretchedness. The sketch of Corinth 
shows some of these cottage ruins there, besides the seven very ancient and very 
heavy Doric columns, all that remain of a temple of doubtful origin. 

I would fain conclude by hoping to see the time when modern civilisation 
shall so far penetrate these glorious centres of ancient intellectual culture, that 
they might at least have open intercourse with the rest of Europe. The Greeks 
themselves seem to have a complete indifference, I might almost say contempt, 
for their own country. When their “oppressors” left they followed in shoals, 
leaving the land of Greece to be cultivated by Albanians; and now the number of 
pure Greeks in Turkey is more than doubly as great as the Greek population of 
Greece, and the prosperity of the Greeks in Turkey is incomparatively greater 
than those at home. They make fortunes there, and live in luxurious villas on 
the banks of the Bosphorus and the suburbs of Smyrna, but we hear nothing 
of wealthy Greeks returning to their fatherland, buying estates there, or other- 
wise settling with the wealth they have accumulated abroad. Yet they are men 
of remarkable intelligence, energy, and enthusiasm. I must conclude as I began 
by describing Greece as a country of melancholy contradictions. 


W. Marrrev Wittrams. 





Rums at Corinth. 
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S we break out of a calm morning haze into sight of the coast of Holland, 
while the waves of the steamer’s course vibrate across the still water, and lap 
upon. “the tall rampires” of which Goldsmith speaks in his well-known lines in the 
“Traveller,” it is difficult to conceive they are there to resist some other artillery 
than that of a hostile fleet. The Helder Dyke, that skirts one side of the main 
channel, between Texel and North Holland, into the- Zuyder Zee, looms towards 
us like a military fortification, Its foundations grasp depths that engineers of war 
leave unexplored: though the summit is never reached by even the highest tides, 
the bottom is deep below the lowest. To value the Dyke we must stand upon 
it when “the sea lays its shouther to the shore,” and watch how the granite 
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bulwarks break the waves, which but for them would overwhelm all North Holland, 
and expose the piles of the capital to the fury of the open sea. 

It is not wise to miss the grand approach to the Dutch capital from the 
sea, of which all the older travellers rave, rightly remembering that the wonders 
of Holland are not picturesque natural harbours, but capacious ports of man’s 
creation, and filled by man’s produce, whose utter want of natural advantages is, 
indeed, their greatest glory. In 1640 John Albert de Mandelsloe, an English 
traveller, wrote thus:—‘‘I stood amazed at the prodigious number of ships, which 
appeared at a distance no otherwise than one continued forest. The vast stores 
brought hither from all, even the most remote parts of the world, especially in the 
House of the East India Company, made me imagine no otherwise than that all 
what I had seen in my travels through so great a part of the globe was all 
centered in this place, there being such prodigious quantities of spices, silks, and 
porcelains here, that China and all the rest of the Indies seemed to have exhausted 
their storehouses to lay them up in this city. The gates of the city and its 
three sluices can’t be matched in the world.” Similar is the testimony borne by 
many other travellers familiar with all the great ports of Europe. 

As we look from the river past the great floating city of well-stored hulls, 
and see the long, spacious wharves with the massive dock-gates, and above them 
and over the top of the masts the piles of warehouses, and the lofty towers and 
spires behind these, it is impossible to realise that the city is built upon piles. 
And yet Amsterdam rests above a peat bog, through which these piles have been 
driven to the stiff clay below. Concentric semi-circles of fosses, canals, and streets 
with their tributary radii, divide it even then into some ninety islands, clasped by 
three hundred bridges. Oblique gables frequently suggest subsidence. In the year 
1822 a warehouse with 3,500 tons of grain crushed its supports, and sank in 
the mud. Above the narrower streets the tall houses bend over to each other, 
and deprecatingly shake their venerable heads, as some vast waggon rumbles along 
the brick pavement below. 

But on the river side there is nothing to make us suspect that we are not 
landing on terra firma. The lofty towers, which we first saw from far out at sea, 
rest upon broad substantial bases. Trees nearly as high tell of firm soil about 
their roots, and if any further assurance were needed, we have it from the busy 
crowds that swarm upon the wharves and shipping. Not stolid, as the traditional 
Dutchman, but yet self-satisfied and cheerful, they move about their work perhaps 
the busiest and most contented people on the face of the earth. 

Of the buildings that line the open harbour one, of the most prominent is the 
Schreyershoekstoren, “The Criers’, or Weepers’, Corner Tower.” It owes its name 
to its position on the quay, where crews and passengers used to embark for all 
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quarters of the globe, and leave lamenting friends behind. Both in legend and history 
it is a famous old tower. Many a matron and maid have leant their heads upon it, 
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and sobbed out to its old walls their love for the lads that were wondering, as they 
dropped past it down the river to their fortunes, when they should see it again. 
Tears may have been shed upon it for Philip Vanderdecken and his men, and eyes 
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been vainly strained, years long, for their 
return. From the battlements, in 1576, 
the anxious burghers watched the conflict 
between the Spaniards and the blockaders; 













and soon afterwards the Catholic magis- 

tracy were thrust into boats moored at its 

foot, and so banished from the city. A 

‘ few years later there passed and re-passed 
it, on many great state missions, the 
gorgeous retinue of the Earl of Leicester, 
Ambassador from the Queen of England 
to the States, doubtless not without careful 
observations for use in later attempts upon 
the town. In the 
year 1608, from the 
same quay, set sail 
the first merchant- 
man of the new 
Indian Trading 
Company, and in 
the following year 
brought back the 
beginnings of trade 
ae i ones with the far East. 
| : a = Against the walls 
SRY of the old tower 
Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter, and all 
the race of the 
hero - navigators, 
laid their merchan- 
dise and their arms. 
Round its feet, in 
1628, Piet Hein, 
the Admiral of the 
Tower at Amsterdam, Indian Company, 


aut Ue 


heaped the spoil 
of the Spanish “silver fleet.” Czar Peter landed near it, and worked in the dockyard 
within signt of it. It has received also the many “stranger bands of beggared 
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Fatherland the rivers descend with their burdens of German music towards opposite 
climes, that one to its embouchure among the mists and muds of the North, this 
one to a similar delta in the far East. It was they who with the Elbe made 





The Danube above Lins, 


Germany famous in the days of overland trade, when the produce of Asia and the 
Levant was brought up the Danube, and discharged down the Elbe and Rhine, 
through such centres as Ulm, Frankfurt, Niirnberg, and Leipzig, and when Ingolstadt, 
Ratisbon, and Vienna were “ receptacles” for pilgrims to the Holy Land. 

179 
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Till it bends to the south, the Danube is off the main highway of Europe, its 
first course being towards the north-east by Ulm and Ingolstadt—the former a 
frontier fortress of the German Empire, the latter a dull and melancholy remnant of 
Jesuit activity—to Regensburg or Ratisbon, where the slopes of the Bohemian 
Forest turn it to the south-east. 

Pilgrims for the Holy Land, therefore, used to strike the Danube at Ratisbon, 
leaving there the highway that had brought them from the Rhine, through Frankfurt 
and Niirnberg. Even in Charlemagne’s time this was the usual road from the 
German Ocean to the Euxine, and that emperor formed a project of cutting a canal 
from a navigable part of the Main to the Danube. Little was done till 1,000 
years later, in 1837, when King Ludwig of Bavaria began operations. The canal 
now finished is carried from Bamburg on the Main by means of 100 locks, over 
a height of 860 feet, to Dietfurt on the Altmthl, a small river, which joins the 
Danube above Ratisbon. But like many dreams fulfilled in their original form 
among totally new conditions of life and thought, the canal has proved a failure, 
and Charlemagne’s design has been more fitly carried out by the railway. 

Ratisbon is one of the oldest cities of central Kurope. Some of its buildings 
date from the time when it was fortified by the Romans and called Castra Regine. 
Its finest streets of private dwellings were built in the days when it flourished as a 
free city, the capital of Bavaria and seat of the Imperial Diet. In many ways it 
has been to South Germany what Frankfurt has been to North; but as the powerful 
centre of ecclesiastical influence, it may be best compared to a Frankfurt and a 
Mainz built in one. 

The cathedral has a history like that of Cologne. Begun in 1273, it was 
continued for four centuries, and then left unfinished, till within a few years ago 
the two western towers were completed by the town authorities. The style is 
peculiar, being that of a Gothic church upon the ground plan of a basilica. The 
transept does not extend beyond the aisles, each of which terminates in an apse. 
Between the two great towers is the main entrance to the building—a curious 
portal in the form of a double arch, resting on a detached column and very richly 
sculptured. This richness marks the whole building. The towers are noted for the 
details of their carving, as much as for their general symmetry, the windows for 
the depth of colour with which they chequer the soft shade of the interior walls, the 
clustered pillars, the monuments of bronze and marble, and the high altar of solid 
silver delicately chased. The bronzes are not so numerous nor so perfect as those 
of the Nirnberg churches, but some of them are by the same skilled hands 
of Peter Vischer, than whom no man before or since put more life and poetry 
into bronze. 


Below Ratisbon the right bank is uninteresting, but the porphyry spurs of the 
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Bohemian Forest run out upon the left into picturesque masses, clothed with 
greenwood. Every now and then a monastery juts out of the wood, and did the 
river not run so swiftly over its bed of rock and gravel, we might wait to listen 
to the mass of monkish legends that haunt its reaches here. Soon its waters 
become impetuous enough to break through the line of hills, and from Vilshofen 
to Passau the mountains guard each side of it. At Passau it receives the Inn, 
larger and longer than itself, and rushes on with increased depth and speed. 

It is below Passau, a city of rivers and islands, that an odious comparison has 
been challenged for the Danube with the Rhine. The rivers cannot be compared. 
The one runs here through a lonely land, set with dark woods to the water's edge. 
On the other there are more villages and castles almost than trees, and till the 
vines begin to sprout, the banks are-even repulsive in their bareness. The Danubo 
in these parts is a succession of forest lakes, the Rhine the dance of a river through 
vineyards. Again, the colour of the Danube is of a marine blue, that of the Rhine 
an emerald green. If the scenery of the Rhine be more varied, that of the Danube 
is more massive and solemn. ‘I have explored,” wrote Campbell, in 1800, to 
a friend, ‘new and wonderful regions of romantic scenery on the Danube and its 
tributary streams. Formerly I talked of scenery from pictures and imagination. 
But now I feel elevated to an enthusiasm—which only wants your society to be 
boundless—when I scour the woods of gigantic oak, the bold beautiful hills, the 
shores and the rocks upon the Danube.” 

Unfortunately since Campbell’s visits—he re-visited the Danube in 1824—tho 
utter loneliness which he so beautifully describes has been somewhat disturbed. Not 
only has the forest been partly broken up, but steam has greatly increased the local 
trade, as well as the number of tourists. Still there is no river scenery in Europe 
to compare with some of these reaches of the Danube. The river meets here again 
the solemn silence of its birth-place in the Black Forest, no longer to be broken by 
its infant babblings. Save for a growl as if approaches some obstructive rock, 
wakening into a roar as it leaps the obstacle, there is nothing to be heard but the 
swish-swish of its water on the banks, mingling with the sound of the wind among 
the branches above. The narrowest part of its passage is the tortuous defile 
between the castle of Hayenbach and Aschach, not 200 yards wide, and winding s0 
suddenly as to follow four or five different directions within a mile. Whirlpools 
abound, but the main current of the river hurries past them to the broader reaches 
beyond. Just as you break out of this defile the hills on the right bank cease, and 
over the level country you get a sudden and striking view of the Salzkammergut 
Alps in the distance to the south; then below Aschach come two river-lakes with 
their shifting, wooded islands; then the hills close together again, and the river 
leaps out through them upon the plain below Linz. 
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The Danube sweeps past Linz 
in almost a semi-circle, and from 
the steamer’s deck are obtained 


the most varying views of that 

clean, picturesquely-situated town. 
For several leagues more it traverses a rich flat 
country, abounding in fat farms, and wealthy 
peasants, and fatter and wealthier monks, whose 
abbeys stand from Linz to Vienna, “a magnificent 
chain of palaces.” But soon the hills rise again, 
and through their defiles the river winds for the 
last time. What places of terror these passages 
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must have been to the pilgrims and 
merchants of the Middle Ages, in- 
fested by whirlpools and robber- 
knights (Raubritter), who followed 
in company the profitable trade of 
wreckers; and yet so haunted by 
evil spirits, that many travellers preferred death upon 
the river’s reefs to the prospect of being tormented by 
them! How many prayers have been said to the 
Virgin at the head of the passage, how many ae 
offerings dedicated to St. Nicholas at the foot! The Ditrrensten. 
Emperors Rudolph and Maximilian swept the banks 

free of the Raubritter, and forty years ago the 
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engineers of the Emperor Ferdinand blew up the rocks in the river’s bed, but who 
shall ever drive away the terrors of the Black Monk and his fellow-spirits? The 
peasant as he passes the Langenstein crosses himself, with no great faith in the 
result, and, when the wind comes down from the forest hills behind, it brings to 
him the moans and wails of spirits seeking rest and finding none. 

Among the whirlpools, the Strudel and Wirbel may be said to have been the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the Danube. They worked their destruction amid fit 
surroundings. The river, compressed to less than a third of its usual breadth, rises 
to the roots of the forest, whose branches even lash its waters as they pass. The 
mass of gloomy greenwood rolls aloft undisturbed, save where some robber castles 
pierce its billows, as the rocks of old broke through the river. Then both the green 
and blue floods spread out upon a plain, and then again contract for the last time 
before the river reaches Vienna. 

But here the hills are barer, hay-fields and vineyards allow now of a comparison 
with the Rhine, and the ruined strongholds, that crown the steeper buttresses, 
lend a strange picturesqueness to the scene. ‘Two of them are especially interesting, 
Aggstein on the right, and Dirrenstein on the left of the river. In each of these 
Richard Coeur de Lion spent a portion of his captivity. They both belonged at the 
time to a Raubritter of the name of Hadmar of Kuenring, but generally known as 
“The Hound,” to whom Richard was delivered by Leopold of Austria. The jailer 
took his prisoner to Aggstein first, and thence to Diirrenstein, but it was at Trifels, 
in the Rhenish Palatinate, to which Richard was afterwards conveyed, that the 
devoted Blondel succeeded in discovering his master. Indeed Richard could never 
have escaped from either of his prisons on the Danube. Aggstein must have been a 
very strongly fortified place. A steep narrow path passes by three drawbridges, over 
three ditches, and through three gates that pierce walls of enormous thickness. For 
years, along with Diirrenstein, it defied the Duke of Austria’s efforts to take it, nor 
did he finally succeed except by stratagem. for, causing a richly-laden boat with 
thirty soldiers hidden under its bales to pass down the river, he enticed Hadmar to 
attack it, and seized him and his empty castles as well. Diirrenstein is even a 
more formidable fastness than Aggstein. Of the same granite stone, alike bare 
and jagged, rock and ruin can hardly be distinguished. The summit is worth a 
visit, if only to see how the Rawbritter fortified their nests. Several lines of 
battlemented walls run up from the fortifications of the village and river banks; 
they converge on a prominent rock, above which the old keep rises, and within 
the walls of this there is a chamber hewn out of the rock, gloomy and unclean. 
It is said to have been Richard’s dungeon, and the character of his jailer seems 
to be sufficient authority for a statement otherwise unsupported. From the walls 
of the keep the scenes of several battles are visible, and the village beneath is 
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remarkable for the repulse of a considerable army of French and Bavarians by the 
townsfolk, who frightened them with a number of water-pipes let into the walls, 
and cut and painted so as to represent cannon, while the only drum in the place 





was vigorously beaten through the streets. But the view from Dirrenstein embraces 
more than the mere neighbourhood. The castle stands on the last buttress of the 
hills looking south on Vienna, towards which the river now flows through flat, 
uninteresting plain. : 

The capital is hidden from this plain, and from the river crossing it, by 
long promontory of hills, ranning north from the Wienerwald to the Leopoldsberg, 
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on the banks of the Danube. To obtain 
a view of Vienna we must climb this 
hill, as the armies of John Sobieski 
and the Duke of Lorraine climbed it, 
the day they came to beat back the 
Turks. What a spectacle must have 
burst on the sight of the advanced 
guards as they gained the brow of the 
slope! All round 
the city walls lay 
the vast Turkish 
forces, while the 


Vissegrad. 


meadows and the 
islands, uow given 
up to suburbs or 
to pleasure resorts, 
were covered with 
their tents and baggage. The branches 
of the Danube, now crossed by some 
dozen railway bridges, were then 
blockaded by huge Turkish chains, that 
still hang as memorials of the siege in 
the Imperial Arsenal. Then the ram- 
parts really girt the city; now they 
are promenades, scarcely separating 
the older streets from the suburbs. 


Having done their duty in times past, they look from this hill like a half-hidden 
wreath upon the city’s brow. But then, as now, the great river flowed on to the 
eastern horizon marked by Presburg’s towers; then, as now, the Noric Alps ran 
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round the southern; and then, as now, Vienna clustered about its Cathedral, from 
whose spire Count Stehremberg, the city’s brave defender, watched for the crosses 
and banners of his allies. Most of the buildings round St. Stephen’s would still 
be familiar to the soldiers lying buried on these slopes, where Turkish missiles 
struck them low. The Imperial Palace, the Capuchin church covering the Imperial 
vaults, the Schottenhof and other monastic buildings, many of the palaces of the 
nobility and even of the humbler dwellings in the old quarter remain as they were 
during the Turkish siege. It is true that the Cathedral spire has been rebuilt since 
then, but the same stones stood in the same places as now, forming the same 
magnificent tower, which could not fail to realise to those soldiers of the Cross 
the religion they had come to fight for. With some contempt it must look across 
the Prater upon the huge dome, its rival in size if not in sanctity, erected for the 
Exhibition of 1873, and run up with a speed undreamt of in the days of Cathedral 
building. The Cathedral was founded by Duke Henry of the Second Crusade, 
who first made Vienna the Austrian capital. Hence the sacred edifice is most 
intimately associated with the chequered history of the Empire. Within its walls 
Emperors have been crowned and buried; their generals sleep beside them, and the 
great bells that boom out the hours above were cast from Turkish cannon taken 
in war. Over the roof, with more meaning than beauty, sprawls the double-headed 
Austrian eagle, a mosaic of tiles. One head looks out towards the battle-fields of 
Aspern, Essling and Wagram, where Napoleon humbled the pride of the Austrian 
Emperor, and demanded his daughter in marriage; the other towards Schénbrunn, 
where Napoleon II., offspring of that union, breathed his last in exile. 

Not very far below Vienna the Danube leaves Austria proper and enters the 
twin monarchy of Hungary. Just at the point where it is jomed by the boundary 
river, the March or Morava, there rises the precipitous rock of Theben, once an 
important fortress, if a position on the main highway to the East and massive 
fortifications be held as witnesses. Two sides are girt by the confluent waters, 
into which they sink precipitously. " ‘The third, a steep slope, was crossed by 
several thick walls before the French blew them into ruins. But beyond that 
fact and the tragic tale of the Nun’s Tower, the history of the rock has not been 
preserved. In what is now the least ruined corner of the old castle, one of its 
former lords hid his mistress, whom he carried off from a neighbouring convent, 
where she had been forced to take the veil. His enemies invested Theben, and 
stormed the ramparts, but just as the foremost soldier broke into this tower the 
lovers leaped together from its walls and were drowned in the river. 

Vissegrad, on the hills between Komorn and Buda, was the scene of another 
tragedy. Although now in utter ruins-—a ragged keep with two walls running down 
to a tower on the river's edge—it once enjoyed the magnificence of the Hungarian 
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crown. The famous King Matthias Corvinus expended fabulous sums of money upon 
it, and grandees from all parts of Europe came to see its wonders. But as King 
Matthias dwelt there he saw a girl walking on the opposite side of the river. He 
fell in love with her, and every evening, in the dress of an ordinary knight, rowed 





The Danube, near Drenkova. 


across the river to meet her. All was happy between them till one day the girl 
discovered that her unknown lover was no less than her monarch, and the news was 
to her as of his death. She lost her reason, and casting herself into the river, 
over which he had ceased to come, she was drowned. But her spirit crossed to 
“The High Citadel,” from which in life she had been separated by more than 
the Danube; and the herdsmen, who now alone of mortals frequent the place, 
will tell you that, though they have never seen her, white robes flutter across the 
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grass-grown courts by night, and wails echo from the walls as if some one’s 
heart were ever breaking. 
Below Vissegrad the river leaves the hills on its left banks, and turns sharply 





Entrance to the Defle of Kazan. 


round the Bekonyer-Wald to the south. Soon the royal palace of Hungary comes 
in sight, with Buda’s citadel of twenty sieges. Below it the Danube washes 
the precipitous fort of the Blocksberg, and takes its leave of the picturesque for 
nearly 400 miles. The plain, however, that lies between Buda and the Sclavonian 
border is rich in memories of the struggle between Christianity and Islam. It has 
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well been called “the grave for two centuries of the flower of the Turkish and 
German youth.” At its southern end, where the country rises into the hills of the 
Drave valley, open battle-fields cease, and well-besieged strongholds take their place. 
There is Peterwardein, the Ehrenbreitstein of the Danube, as it has been called, a 
frontier fortress of the Empire, where Peter the Hermit mustered his Crusaders, and 
“Prinz Eugen der edel Ritter’? beat back the Turks. Scarcely is the Magyar fortress 
passed when its Slavonic counterpart appears, Belgrad, “the white citadel,” also 
taken by Eugene, but after his death the scene of a treaty disgraceful to Austria 
and disastrous to Christendom. 

From Belgrad hills continue on the Servian side right on to Wallachia with one 
break, the valley of the Morava, but on the other, till Bazias, the railway terminus, 
is reached, there is nothing save a marshy plain dotted by the military posts of the 
Austrian frontier. At Bazias the Lokva hills, an offshoot of the Transylvanian Alps, 
meet the Danube, and as we look from the wharf down the river, it seems to dis- 
appear under the main mountain range, crossing unbroken into Servia. But soon 
we gain Moldavia, and see how the river, concentrating its waters into less than 
one-third of their former breadth, has hurled them against the rocky chain and cleft 
it in two. The great cliffs of limestone emerge almost perpendicularly from the 
water, and as their summits are generally hidden in the clouds above, it appears as 
if the river were entering the jaws of some monster, whose teeth protrude from its 
waters and fret them into fury. Above, multitudes of eagles whiz about the caverns 
and ruined forts, that in the distance look like the eyries of these birds; below, 
along the right banks, are seen the mortice-holes and sockets, by which the Romans 
supported their wooden road down the river; along the left runs the new Austrian 
road, blasted out of the rock. Seventeen centuries ago the pioneers of civilisation 
fortified the southern banks against the inroads of barbarians from the north. 
To-day the positions are reversed, the frontier of civilisation has crossed the river, 
and is marked by the military outposts of Austria. 

As suddenly as it narrowed, the Danube, after a short chafed passage, again 
expands. The hills are still as high, but the river is become a lake; great forests 
gird it, and glens run up through the hills into the interior. Instead of sharp and 
ragged rocks cutting the water’s surface, a peaceful island floats upon it, with a 
church spire emerging from the trees. There is room for a town on the Servian 
bank; opposite is Drenkova, a garrisoned village with a steam-boat station. We 
seem to be sailing here upon a lake or some land-locked arm of the sea. Behind 
us stretches the smooth sandstone promontory, across which sounds the roar of the 
rapids upon the porphyry reefs above; but it breaks their power, and beats their 
turbulence into the smoothness of the waters on its lower side; ahead the prospect 
is closed by two projecting rocks, that form the entrance to the Defile of Kazan. 
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Their white precipices and those of the hills behind rise beyond the verdure, by 
which we are surrounded, with even a greater contrast than that of the seas and 





cliffs of Albion. The Danube, compressed to a fourth of its usual breadth, rushes 
between them with incredible rapidity. It is as if the snows of Switzerland, 
melting with one accord, were hurled down that country’s narrowest pass. The 
smooth precipices give scarce foothold to the eagles; conspiring with the clouds, they 





Roman Ruin on the Danube, 


wrap the river in seldom-broken gloom, through which it rushes with many angry 
growls of impatience. Here and there a melancholy, stunted oak struggles for sun- 
shine and soil. On one of its crippled branches stands an eagle, like some mountain 
spirit, the sullen despot of the scene, whose slaves are the struggling trees. And yet, 
where neither tree nor bird can perch, man has come, creeping round this cliff and 
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boring through that, crossing slopes as smooth as ice, and casting his platforms over 
the boiling river itself. On the right bank, ten feet above the water, runs the unin- 
terrupted line of sockets, from which Trajan’s wooden passages were supported, and 
opposite to them is the new road blasted from the limestone by Austrian engineers. 
When the difference that gunpowder makes is remembered, the former seems the 
greater work of the two. 

The pass of Kazan, never broader than 200 yards, narrows at Dubova to 
123. Through this are urged waters that have already covered a channel of more 
than a mile in breadth, so that it may well be imagined to what depth and force 
the Danube here attains. The termination of the defile is marked by Trajan’s famous 
inscription. Beyond it the hard rocks descend by wooded slopes to the smiling 
meadows and corn-fields of Wallachia. The river encircles an island, and flowing 
peacefully on through a broad and sunny valley, reaches Orsova, the last Austrian 
town. 

Soon the frontier is crossed, and the Iron Gates of the Danube a little lower 
down offer a more formidable barrier. The Romans considered that these reefs cut 
the river in two, and named the latter on either side of them with a different name. 
To-day, with Austria on one bank and Turkey’s vassal provinces on the other, the 
contrast is still more vivid. Roman works are seen below as above, in the ruins 
of Trajan’s bridge as in the remains of Trajan’s Kazan road; but the whole 
appearance of life on and about the river is different. The Turk himself believes 
in the rocks of the Iron Gates as a barrier. Under the transparent excuse, “Allah 
placed them there,” he refuses to allow them to be blown up—an easy task for the 
engineers of the Kazan road. Till he disappears we confess he is right, and 
that in passing the Iron Gates we pass, if not into Asia, at least into a mongrel 
and unpicturesque Hurope. 

Gzorce Apam SmITH, 
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Arnold, Dr, at Fox Howe, n 228 

Arnold Forest, 1 136 

Arran and Angas, Earls of, Fray between, 
1 158, 159 

Arngoriaga, Village of, Basque Country, 
m 270, Church in, 1m 275, 

Artevelde, Scene of the Murder of, Ghent, 
+ 122 Statue of, v 122 

Arthur, King, Tradition of, at Windsor, 
1 2 8, bumed at Glastonbury, 2 
263, Bones of, 1 264,265 Lost realm 
of, 1 284, 286, Statue of, at Inns- 
brack v 16 

Arthur, Prince Scene of the Death of, 1 82 

Aithuman Legend, The Cradle of, 1 286 

Artists, Illustrious Florentine, 1v 151, 
Mlustrous Bologna iv 160 

Arundel, Keep of, 1 98 

Arve, Torrent of, 1v 116, 118 

Arzbach, Peaks of, near Ems, v 73 

Aschach Lhe Danube below, 275 

Ascot, Preservation of the Race course at, 
1 130 

Ashborne, Drive to, from Derby 1 102, 103 

Ashburton, Devon, 1. 208 

Ashe, Axminster, and the Duhe of Marl- 
borough, 1 267, 269 

Asparagus Island, 1 246 247 

Asplenium Fontanum, the Fern, rv 125 

Assmanshausen, Village of, 1n 181, Wine 
and Vineyards of, m 141 

Assumption, Cathedral of, v 199, Czars 
crowned in, ¥ 199 

Athene Pohas, Statue of, s 251 

Athene Runs of the Temple of, Cape 
Sunium, v 299 

Athens and its Environs —Greece, Past 
and Present, v 249, Facilities for 
Visiting, v 250, Acropolis, v 290, 
the Lrectherum, v 200 the Par. 
thenon, + 202, the Asty, v 259 
Temple of Jupiter v 255,257, Temple 
ot ‘Thcseus, v 257, Choragic, Monu- 
ment ot Lysicrates, v 257, Trp to 
Marathon, v 208, Mansion m Mara- 
thon, v 298 an Arm of the Mgean 
Sea, 258 239 View from the Mount 
Citheron Range, y 209, Medern 
Greeks, . 260 

Athol, Duke of, Estate, n 122, Paths 
cut by, u 126 

Atlantic, Gibraltar seen from v 42 

At Meidan Constantmople The, 106 

Atram, River of, near Amalf, 1v 67 

Atzwang, Village of, Tyrol, + 26 

Aubonm, River of, Biere, Jura, v 240 

Augas, Scenery near the Cross of, Fon- 
tamebleau, tm 114 

Aughrim, The River, Ireland, 1 178 

Augustine Monastery, Cong, 1 35, 36 

Augustus, Emperor, and the Granite 
Obelisk, 1 199, Residence at Capri, 
iv 71, The Ravenna of, 1, 163 

Augustusthe btrange, of Dresden, v 61,62 

Aulne, River of, Brittany, m 20 

Aurelian, Wall of, Rome, in 199 

Austrians and the Splugen Pass, m 66, 
Engagement with the French im, m 
68, 70, Venice under the, im 146 

Auvergne and Dauphine, General fea- 
tures of the Province of iv 1, 2, 
8 Volcame Land,1v 2—7, Scene from 
Puy de Sancy, 11 2, Village of 
Mont Dore, 1¥ 2, Springs of, iv 6, 
Valley of Alher, 1 2-7, Pre- 
histone, 1v 8 Gergona, iv 3, 
Towns of, 1. 3, 4 m Roman Days, 
iv 8, Mineral Springs of, iv 4, 
Village of Royat, 1v 4, Mbneral 
Springs of koyat, 1v 6, Clermont- 

errand, iv 6, Old Town cf 

Royat, iv 7, Grotto of Royat, iv 7, 


Ruer Tuetaine, iv 7, Puy de Dime, 
iv 7, Volcanic Craters seen from Puy 
de Déme, 1. 7, Rums of a Roman 
ie on Puy de Déme,iv 8, Ruins 
of a Medieval Chapel on Puy de Dime, 
1. 8,9, Petit Puy and Crater, 1, 10, 
Voleame Cone, Puy Panou, 1. 10, 
Town of Le Puy-en-Velay, 1 10, 
‘Lown of Riom, 1v 10, Castles of, 1v 
11, Chateau de Tournoel, iv 11, Stone 
Quarnes of Volvic, 1v 12, Town of 
Thiers, iv 12, Scenery round Thiers, 
iv 14, from Auvergne to Dauphine, 
iv 14, Lyons, 1v 14, Vienne and its 
Memones, 1v 14, Town and Gorge of 
Pont-en-Royans, 1v 14, 15, Grenoble, 
iv 15, Alps of Dauphine, 1. 13, 
Scenery on the Road to the Pass of the 
Lauteret, 1v lo Defile of Combe de 
Malaval, iv 15, 16 La Grave, iv 
16, Meijye Mountain, 11 16, Valley of 
Durance, iv 16, Valley of Vallouise, 
iv 16,18 Vallage of Ville Valiouse, 
iv 19, Pelvoux Mountain, 1v 19, the 
Baume des Vaudois Cave, iv 19, 20, 
Val Freyasimieres, iv 20, Fortress of 
Mont Dauphin, 1. 21, Town of 
Embrun, 1v 22, 23, Town of Scrres, 


nv 23 

Avallon, Island of, 1 262 

Avenue, Chestnut, Bushey Park,1 138,134 

Avila, Towr of, Spam m 285 Wallsof, 
in 289, Situation and History of, im 
285, Ancestral Mansions in, m 286, 
the Condes Polentinos’ House in, 
286 , Cathedral of, 21 286 

Avoca, ‘alley and mver, 1 178, 179 

Avon, View of Warwich Castle from, 
1 60, 62, Scenery on the River, 1 
70, 7) 

Avonbeg, River of, Ireland, 1 178 

Avondale, River of, Ireland, 1 178 

Avonmore, River of, Ireland, 1 178 

Avala, v 43 

Ayesha, Rebuke of, to Boabdil, v 179, 
Saves Boabdil s Life,» 184 

Azof, Route to, Russia, v 216 

Azzara, Grotto of, Capn,1. 74 

Azzarah, Moomsh Palace of, 1 216, 218 


B 


Brbbicombe Bay, Devon, n 200 

Bacchus, Altar of, Rhine, m 184, St 
Werner 6 Church at, 1m 135 

Bacharach, on the Rhine, in 134 

Bacon, Lord, Grave of, 1 255, 296 

Badajoz, Fortress of,1v 111 Cuntured by 
the English, 1. 111, Bridge at, 1s 111 

Baden-Baden, View from the Castle of, 
iv 2°9 

Baden, Duchy of, Part of Constance, v 82 

Baegnedal, Valley of, Norway, 1v 187 

Bagneres de Luchon, Pyrenees, m1 191 

Bagmi de Lucca, Town of, North Italy, 
w 153 

Baie, Runs of, near Naples, 1s 56 

Baidar Gate, Crimea, + 216, 220, Valley 
of \. 219, Road from the Pass of, \ 
221 

Bikers, The Stamboul, v 107, 109 

Bakewell, Village of, Derbyshire, 1 112 

Bahhchisarai, Town of, Crmea, v 222, 
Palace of the Khans at, vy 222 

Balaclava from Aloushta, Crmean Coast, 
vy 216 

Balaclava, Town of, Crimea, v 218, Den- 
vation of the Name, + 218, Port of, 
v 218, Plam of, v 218, Woronzoft 
Road, near, v 218, North and South 
Valleys, v 218, Scene of the Light 
Brigade Charge, v 218, 219 

Balbec, The Inuwh,1 176, 177 

Balbianello, Promontory, Lake Como, i. 


38 

Baldwin, Archbishop, Tour through 
Wales, 1 57 

Bale to Nantua and Bellezarde, District 
of, v 225 


Balk, Headland of, Cornwall, 1 242, 

Ballachulish, Hamlet of, n 187 

Balliol College, Uxford, 1 144 

Balloch Buy, Pine Forest of, 1 126, 127 

Ballon d’ Alsace, Vosges, iv 234 

Pema 7 ia Agent of Mont Blanc 

y, 174 

Balmhorn, Alps, The, 1 58 

Balmoral Castle, 1 127 

Baltic and German Oceans, Water-way of 
Sweden, \ 7 

Bamborough, Cistle of, 1 23 

Bandobnga, The Roman, m 142 

Bankes, Lady, Defence of Corfe Castle by , 
1 228 

Bankes, Sir Joseph, at Staffa, » 191, 192 

Pannen Subterranean Lake of, Jura, \ 


7 
carla Edward II defeated at, 


12 

Barbarossa, Submission of, to the Pope, 
im 162 

Barbarossa the Pirate, 1m 94 

Burbary Ape, Gibraltar, The, v 43 

Barbary, Rovers of, 1v 73 

Barbison, Village of, Fontaimebleau Forest, 
m 108, 111 

Barcelona, Spain, v 191, 

Barden Fell, 1 146 

Bareges, Waters of, Pyrenees, 1 182 
Patromised by the Romans, m 182 

esa Scenery on the Road to, 152, 


154 
Barnevelde, John of, Execution of + 268 
Barons, King John and his, 1 23, 88 
Barons, The Cofhinless of Roslyn,1 162,164 
Bartagh, Island of, Ireland, 44 
Bartholomew, Sn P Sidney at the Mas- 
sacre of, 11 1) 
at Colleom, Statue of, Venice, m 
1 
Bas-Breau, Scenery of, Faintamebleau 
Forest, 1 111 
Bas-relief Lomb House, Windsor Caatle, 


17 

Bashi-Bazouk and the Baker The, v 109 

Basilica di San Petrino, Bologna, iv 161 

Basque Country, The, a 174, 275 
Capitals of, 11 275 

Basques, 11. 175, Character of, m 275, 
Language of in 275 

Bass oe 1 164, 1 180, State Prison of, 
nu 13 

Basten, tock of, on the Elbe, v 65, View 
from, \ 66 Bridge of, v 67 

Bath, The Matlock, 1 109, 110 

Baths, The Bohemian, v 69, 70 

Battersea Park from the Thames, 1 206 

Battery and the Sloop, Engagement be- 
tweon,1 244 

Battle, Abbot of, defends Winchelsea, 1 88 

Batu Mongol Chet, Head-quarters of, + 
216 

pane ao ee Cave of, 1. 19, 

y of, v 19, 20 

Baveno, Lake Maggiore, un 45, 47 

Bayard, Roche de, on the Meuse, v 144 

Bay onne Foitress, Siege of, 1 173, Un- 
defiled, 11 173, built by the Romans, 
m 174 

Bayonne, Town of, 11 174 Reply of, to 
Charles V ,in 174, Modern, m 174, 
Chateau of, m 174 Ravers through, 
m 174, Bar at, um. 174, Present 
Citadel of, m1 174 

Bazaars, The Stamboul, v 106, 107 

Bazias Hills, Danube, v 286 

Beachy Head,1 96 Spanish Armada off, 
1 96, “ Parson Darby’s Hole,” 1 96 

Bealach-nam-Bo, Grampians, 1 120, 121 

sat Henry IV, French Kang, at, 


Bearnaus Pyrenees, The m 176 

Beaton, Cardinal, Mansion of, Edinburgh, 
1 158, 159, Queen Mary a Vist to, 
1 159 and the Bishop of Dunkeld, 1 
158, 159 

Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick Church, 1 
63 
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Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Tomb- 
house of, 1 60, Deathof,: 60, Ethgy 
of,1 65 

Beauchamp, Henry, King of the [ale of 
Wight, u 279, Thomas, and Warwitk 
Castle, 1 62 

Beaufort, Duke of, Owner of Tintern 
Abbey, u 238, Owner of Raglan 
Castle, 1 242 

Beaulieu Abbey, New Forest, 1 143, 
founder of, n 143 

Beauly, Rumed Priory of, 1 182, Stable 
Hollow and King's Stables at, u 182, 
Tradition of a Battle at, 1 182 

Beavers, Valley of North Wales, 1 56 

Bec de Rez, Promontory of, Bnttany 1 29 

Becket Thomas a, Crown of Canterbury 
Cathedral, 2 82 Murder of, 1. 83, 
Shrine of, 1 84, 86 

Bede Altar-tomb of, Durham Cathedral, 
n 91 

Beeches of the New Forest, 1 142 

Beltry, Bruzes v 126 

Belgium, Interesting Character of, + 
1l> Ostend, v 116 Ghent,y 118, 
Courtra, v 119 Bruges v_ 126, 
Town Halls of, v 129 130 Town 
Hall of Oudeniarde v 130, Ypres, 5 
130, Nieuport v 130 Town Hall of 
Jouvain, » 130 Brusuls, v 130, 
Houzomont v 135 Mechhn v ldo 
Liege, v 136 Tongercn, » 138, Spa, 
y 138, Meuse from Namur to 
Mczidres, v 142 Givet and Furnay, 
vy 142) Dmant, v 142 Chateaux 
Walzin and De Véves, 142, 144, 
Roche de Bayard y 144 

Belgrad, on the Danum, v 286 

Belsanus Gate he begged at, m2 199 

Ball Hurry Lower, Canterbury Cathedral, 


n 82 

Bell Towers, Flemish, v 122 

Bolla.no, Shores of, Lihe Como in 36 
Dwollers at, in 37) Villa Serbellom, 
m 37, Villa Phmana m 37 

Belle Croix, Fontaine blcau Forest in 115 

Belli ophon, Napoleon 1 on board the, 1 
238 


Bellosguardo Hull of, Florence, iv 148 
Galileo's Towcr on 1¥ 148 View of 
Florence from iy 149, 150 

“ Bellows” Kynanu Cove, Cornwall, 1 
246—248 

“ Bells of Ousely ,” The, 1 216 

Bellus Locus New Forest, 1 143 

Belvedere Hill, Virgimia Water, Scenery 
near 1 18, 2] 

Belvoir Castle, Derby shire, 1 112 

Bencorr, Mountain ot Ireland 1 38 

Benedictine Monasteries in England 1 
252 Remains of one Canterbury 2 
82, St Michaels Mount, Normandy, 
un 12, 13 

Benjamin, & G W ,, Description of Sark, 
1. 180, 181 

Benyay Tor, Devon, u 208 

Ben Lomond Mountain of, un 114, 115, 
121 Northern mde of, 115 

Ben Macahu, Braemar,u 126, 150 

Benmore Headland, County Antrim, 1 54 

Ben-na-Buird, Braemar, 11, 126 

Bentham, Jeremy, Model Penitentiary of, 

1 206 


Benvenue, Mountain of, 11 120, Cave of 
Goblins at n 120 

Berenger, Sir R ,and Gwenwyn, Story of, 
n 236 

Beresford Hall, Dovedale, 1 109 

Berg, Count de, Viceroy of Poland v 194 

Bergen, Norway, 1v 79, City of, is 81 
Population of, 1v 81, Fisheries of, 
iv 82 Scenery round,iv 82, Walken- 
dorff Tower, 1 82 

Bergatrasse, Approach to Heidelberg by, 
i 118, 119 

Berkshire, Waste Ground in,1 131 

Berlin and Dresden contrasted, v 56, 57, 
Rulers and Architecture of,. 57, 58, 
Brandenburger lhor,+ 68, 69 , Parser 


Platz, v 38. Unter den Landen, v. 59, 
Statue of Fredench the Groat, + 49, 
Thergarten, 89, Statue of Victory 
on Kong's Plate, v 59 

Bernadino l’ass, Alps, m. 56 

Rernadottes, Sweden under the v 2. 

Berne, Canton of, ur 230, History of, in 
28), Old Town of, in 230 

Bernese and Pennine Alpe, Road between, 


m &6 
Bernese Oberland, 11 31, $2, 199 
Bernina, Mountain Group of, from Ortle: 
Phe cial ~ er . 
rrugueati, Works of, Spain, a, 27 
Berry Head, Torbay, 1 nn Landing of 
Wilham LIT at, 202, Landing. 
lace of Vespanan and Titus, 202, 
186 from, 20d 
Berry, Miss, and Genoral O'Hara, 43 
Burry Narbor, North Devon, 1 206 
Berry Pomeroy, Castle at, u 200 Hie 
tory of, 216 Ruins of, u 206 207 
Bertha, Queen, and Castle Wufllana, iv 115 
Berwick, Lown of 1 86 
Besancon and Loclo, Nuad between, Jura, 
v 238 
Bethesda State Quariios of, 1 37 
Rittwa, 2 51 
Bi ttwa-y-coud the Artist aHnunt 1 46 
Bex and Ollin, Mont Blanc from iv 128 
Bex, hoad of, to Lake Gaaneva iv 132, Ld 
Balcnch, on the Rhine, ur 128 
Bidassoa, m1 271 
Bideford Bay and Weateard Hou 266 
Bure, River Auborne near Jura, 240 24) 
Bilbao, City of, Spun, im 275, lwo 
Stores of nn 275 
Dilhaugh Tost of + 136 
Binabola The Ewelve Pinsof uu °7, 8 
Binclunnan Mountains, Grampianan 107 
Tinfild Pope s Oak at 1 147 
Bingcn, Lhe Khine low, m= 130 Loch 
of in 130 
Birkland Forest of 1 130 
Birnan, Pasa of 127 
Bishopsgate, Windsor Castle from, 1 17 
Bishop's Palace Lacy, + 137 
1 vio, Road to, v 99 
Byorne Dyord wv 79 
Black Forest, Lhe Sacrednow of, to the 
(rcrman iv 270, 171 Hest way of 
approach to, 18 271, Suatia w 271, 
lown of Reatlingen, 18 271 ‘Lown of 
Tulongen 1. 271, the Schwarzwald, 
wo271, 272) Himmilrach weso274, 
Valley of Hollenthil 1v 274, All thal 
Glen 1 274, Alletlcalyoen, iy 274, 
ft Blawen, iv 274 Abbive of, 15 
274, 279, a Vallage im, 1s) 275 277, 
Village ot } burt 1+ 277, 278, Joints 
for Views, 18 279) the Schwarywald 
Railway, iv 279 2863 285 bxtnt of 
the Forest 1. 279, Lakes in ay 279, 
281, 284 sources of the Tunube, 1 
288, Town of Inberg, 1s 2863) Tn 
terg Talla, iv 284, 284, Ralway in 
Crutach Valicy, 1v 285, Hornlerg, 15 
287, 288 Ainzythal,1v 287 Vuricty 
ot Costumes worn in the, 1s 288 
Blackfriars Wynd, I dinburgh 1 153 
Black Gang Chine, Landshp near, 1 283, 
285 
Blackhead (rags, Cornwall, 1 239 
Black Monk in a Thundcratorm, v 161 
Black Monk, Terrors of, Danube, v 278 
Black Prince, Shrine of, (anterbur 
Cathedral, u 86, Educated at Oxford, 
n 141 
Black Rochs, Matlock 1 110 
Black Rood of Scotland, The 1 92 
Blackstone and the I orcet Charts, 2 127 
Blackwater River, Ircland 1 188 
Blair Athol ( astle 13 122, District of, 127 
Blake, Admiral 1 18 
Blanc, M , ( amino of Monte Carlo, 1 82 
Blanc, Munt Chmbing of, v 149 
Blarney Castle, Irland 1 192 Built by 
the McCarthys,1 192, History of, 1. 
192,194, Description of, 1 194 


Blarney Stone, The, 1 191, Legend of, 1 
191, 192. 

Blattkogel, View of, Tyrol, v 30 

Bleeding Fountam, Fontaincbleau, m 111 

Blocksberg, Tho Danube at, v 284. 

Blondel and Ruhard I, v 278 

Blucher, Soldiers of, and the Rbine, m. 
136 2, Servaele at Lubeck Town-gate, 
iv 2 

Blue John Mine, Derby shure, 1 115 

Blumls Alp, The, m 67, View of, from 
Lake Thun, m 238 

Boabdil, King of Granada, v 178, Sobn- 
quets of, + 179, Farewell of, to 
Granada, v 179, Murder of his 
Brothers and Sisters, v. 183, Escape 
from a Window, v 184 

‘ Boar of the Ardennes,” The, 1v 246 

Boatmen, Hall of, Ghent v 122 

Bocca do Ferro Tower, Florence, iv 151 

Bocca della Verita, Rome, 1n 214 

Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 1 94 Dismantled 
by Parliamentary Forces, 1 94 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1 142, Rarities 
n,n 142 

Bohemia, Princess Elizabeth and the 
Crown of, m 122 

east Queen of, at Linhthgow, 1 
172 


Bohemua, Scenery of, v 68, Baths of, v 


yf 
Bolderwood Oks New Forest, 1 142 
Boleyn Ann, where wooed by Henry 
VUI, 1 21> Birthplace, u 19, 
Parentage and Youth u 19 
Bulozn1, Northern Italy, 1v 109, History 
of iv 109 Iemalo Professors of, 1v. 
199 School of Art of, 1 160, the 
Zueca 1. 161 the Pizza Nettuno, 1 
Jol Palaces of, 1v 161 Bases di 
Sun Petromo iv 161 Leaning Towers 
a 162, Church of San Stefano, iv 
Bolton Abbey 1 145 
Bont hurch, Isle of Wight, 1 293 
Bonn Rhme View from m 267 
Bonmvaid Imprisonment of 11 122, 128 
Bonport Villey cf, Jura v 247 
Boppart Town of, Rhine m 142 
Bor ler Castles and Counties —Berwick, 
Town of, 1 56 JTssammermoor n 
56, Lauderdale, u 57 Leges Mar- 
chianum, u 58 Jeels, 1 68, Loch- 
wood Castle 1 58 , Branksome Castle, 
n 53 59 Norham Yortress, n 929, 
Coldstream, Town of, 11 59 Flodden, 
u 60 conjunction ot the I'weed and 
Tcviot u 60 the River Teviot, u 
6i ‘Scenery round Kelso, un 62 
Kelso Abbey, n 62 63 Village of 
Smulholm u 63 Roxburgh, u 63, 
64 Springwood Pak, n 69, View 
from Dunse Liw, 1 66 Roxburzh 
Cistle, u 66, The Jed n 66, Jud- 
burgh Abbey and Lown 1 66, 67, 68, 
Quen Mary s House Jedburgh, 1 68 
lermehurst Castl u 70, the Jed 
Forest, 1 70 the Larrow, n 70, 71, 
“ Flower of Larrow,” 1 71, Newark, u 
72 =Neidpith Castle a 72, 74 
Johnnie Armstrong s Tower, 1 74 
Border Wars of Wales,u 142, Towers 
of, 145 
Borders, Lnzhsh, a Battle-ground, u 56 
Region of Itomance and Legend, 1 57 
Bordighera, Palms of, m 86, Supposed 
Ongin of, 11 86, blessed at St Peter's, 
Rome, 11 86, 87 
Borghese, Villa of Rome, 1m 199 
Borgognone, Architect of Certoza 1v 146 
— Islands, Lake Mazmore, m 
4 
? 
Borromeo, Count of, and Isola Bella, 47 
Borromeo, § Carlo, 1v 168 
Borrowdale Haws 1 238, Road to,n 235 
Bosphorus, Terapia on the, v 113, Scenes 
on the, v 113 Leander’s Tower, v 
114, Byron Swim across the, v 114 
Golden Horn, v 114 
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Bosse du Dromedaire, Mont Blanc, v 174 
Boswell, Vow of, at Mamhead, n 198. 
Botallack Tin Mine, 1 286 
Bothwell, Queen Mary’s Vist to, u. 68, 
and his Moss Troopers, 1. 70 
* Bottoms’ of the New Forest, 1 142 
Botzen, City of, Lyrol, v 21, Church and 
Castle of, + 21 
Boufflers, Marshal, Siege of Ebrenbreit- 
stein bv, m 208 
Bouillon, Duc de, Surrender of Sedan by, 
w 285 
Bouillon, Town of, 1v 246 History and 
Situition, 11 246, Castle of, iv 246 
Boulay Bay, Jersey, 1v 178 
Bouligny, Rocks ot, Fontainebleau Forest, 
mi 103, Grotte de Lord Byron, im 
104, Roche de J.eonard de Vince, m, 
104 Roches du Bon-Paul, m 104, 
Roches de la Landelle, 1n 104 
“ Bouquet del’Empereur ” Oak, } ontaine- 
bleaun, m 112 
Bourbaki Gencral, Line of Retreat of, v 
234—236 
Bourbon, Rule of, Naples, 1v 73, 74 
Bourg d’Oisans, Village of, 1v 15, 
Scenery on the Road from, to Pass 
of the Lauteret, iv 16 
Bournemouth, 1 226, Pime Woods of, 1 
227 
Bovency Loch Thames, 1 218 
Bowermin’s Nose Tor, Dartmouth, n 210 
Bowtell, Great Langdale, Lake Country, 
n 222 
Bowhill, Buccleuch, Mansion at, 1 71 
Bownng and the Clyde Falls, n 110 
Bovhuill, Dorking Beauties of,1 143 
Boy Bishop The Sihsbury, 1 9a, 96 
Boy irs, Palace of, Moscow, v 206 
Chimber of the Cross in, V 206, 
Theodore at, v 206 
Boyle Sir KR, and Rileigh,1 191 
Braccio di Sar Ramero, ot Mesgini, The, 
1V 279, 200 
Brackhn, f alls of, n 114 
Briemar District of, Grampians, n 126, 
Red Deer ot, 1 126 
Brieriach, Grampians, n 129, 130 
Bramber, Norman lower ut,1 98 
Bran, The River, Blar Athol, n 127 
Brandenburger Thor, Burlin, The, v 58 
Description of, v 28, 09, Statue of 
Victory on, v 58 Situation and Asso- 
e1ations of, v 59 
Branton Charles, Grave of, Windsor 
Castle, 1 7 
Bianhsome, Bordcr Castle of, 1 58, 59 
Lrantw ood, Conwston, n 219 
Brasses, Memonal, St John’s Chapel, 
Bargite, 1 78 
Braubach, Town of, Rhine, m 254, and 
the Electors Palatinate, m 254 
Briy, The \ war and Church of, 1 218, 219 
Bray, Town of, Ireland, u 54 
Braye Harbour, Alderney, 1¥ 180 
Ricad, Turkish, vy 109 
Brcadalbane, Ear! of, Seat of, 1 122 
Brevhwater, Plymouth 1 229 
Breche, Pyrenees, mm 191 
Bredhjems’ Vand, Norway,1v 200, 202 
Breithorn, from Gorner Grat, High Alps, 
v 166 
Brenets, Like of, Jura v 227, 244, 246,247 
Brentford, Characteristics of, 1 206 
Bresci, of St Remo and the Obelish, i 87 
Brevent, Mont Blane, From, y 171 
Brevine, Valley of la, Jura, v 242 
Bridge of Sighs, Venice, 1 166 
Bndzes, Natural, Ireland, u 34, Dart- 
moor Stonm, n 213 
Bndle Path, Pyreneca, A, 11 186 
Bridle, The Scold’s, 1 215 
Bnenno, Lake Como, m 38 
Bricnz, Lake of, Alps, m1 71, 246, Town 
of, 11 246, 247 , House m, in 247, 248 
Bass Cavern of, Fontamebleau Foiest, 
11] 
Brigantes, Chief Town of, 1 87 
Bngrttenschiosa, View from, 1v 279 


Bnstenstock, 11 74 

Bnistol, Temple Street, u 23,25, Temple 
Church, u 23,25, Flemsh Weavers, 
n 25, St Peter's Hospital, 26 

Brittany, Dol, m 18, Mont Dol, m 
14, Town of St Servan, m 16, 
Town of Tourville, m 18, St Malo, 
mu: 18, Village of Dinard, 18, the 
River Rance, 11 18, 19, Route to 
Dinan, 11 18,19, the River Ile, m 
20, Cotes du Nord, Rivers that mee 
tn, 11 20, Course of the River Rance, 
m1 20, 21, View of Dinan from the 
Steamer, 1m 21, Viaduct of the Rance 
Valley, m1 222 Town of Dinan, m 
22, Castle of Dinan, m 22, Chateau 
de Combourg, m1 23, Chateau des 
Rochers, 1 23, Vitre Castle, m 28, 
Castle of de la Tremoulle, m 23, 
Costumes and Customs of Vitre De- 
partment, 11 23, 24, 25, Village of 
Ploermel, 11 26, Hamlet of Plouarct, 
m 26 Town of Quimper, m 26, 
concluding Remarks about, m 28, 29 

Bnxhim, Devon,and Wiliam III ,1 199 

Broadstairs, St Peter’s Tower at, 1 79, 
Town of, 1 79 

Browd Walk, Oxford, n 135, m Com- 
memoration Week, 1 138 

Broghill, Lord, Capture of Blarney Castle 
by, 1 193 

“ Brooch of Lorn,’ Lose of, u 115 

Brothers, Lahe Distiict, The, 1 224 

Bruce, King Robert, shelters in a Cavern, 
n 115, Law about Goats, n 115, 
Buthplace of, n 180 

Bruce, Sir W , Architect to Charles IT , 1 
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Bruges, Belfrv of, v 126 Town of, v 
127, Charles 1I s House im, y 
127 Pont de Gand, v 127, Cathe. 
dral, v 127 Hospital of St John, \ 
127, Church of Notre Dame,v 129, 
Chipel of the Holy Blood, v 129, 
Town Hill, v 130 

Brummell, Beau, v 116 

Brunel, The Albcrt Bridge of, 1 232 

Brunig, Road to, 71 

Brunswick, Duke of, at Halberstadt, v 76 

Brussels, v 130, Character of, v 131, 
Town Hall, » 181, Monument to 
Counts Egmont and Horn, v 133, 
Parh, v 148, 184, Cathedral of, + 
13:, Manmhenimage,\ 134, Streets 
of, v 135, Theatre, + 135 

Brutus of Troy and the Dart, n 206 

Buccleuch, Cradle of the House of, u 
58, 59 Mansion at Bowhill, u 71 

Buchaell Etive, Glencoe, n 188 

Buchenstein Schloss, v 38 

Buchfast Abbey, Devon, 1 208 

Buchfastlagh, Devon, Church Tower of, 
n 208 

Buckingham, Duke of, at La Rochelle, 
1¥ 136, 138, Assassination ot, 1v 138 

Buda, The Danuhe at, v 284 

Buerbrae, Ice Torrent of, Norway, iv 
95, Glacier of, 1v 185, 186 

Buildings, Public, Stockholm, v 4 

Bunldwas Abbey, 1 272 

Bakke Fjord, Norway, 1. 79 

Bull Fights, Seville, rv 222, 224 

Bullens of Norfolk, The, n 19 

Bumble Roch, The, 1 248 

Burghmur, Battle of,1 156 

Burgos, Ancient Caprtal of Castille, 1 
276, Omgm of the Name, m 276, 
Castle of, m 276, and Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar, n1 278 

Burgos, Cathedral of, m 276, Santa 
Maria Gateway, m 276, Towers ot, 
m1 276, Puerta del Perdon Facade, m 
276, Puerta Alta, 11 276, Intenor of, 
m1 276, the Lantern, m 276, Con- 
stable's Chapel, m 278, Tomb of 
Don Pedro Velasco, in 278 

Burgthor, Town Gate of, Lubeck,1v 27 

Burgundy, Cradle of the House of, m 234, 

Barlak, The Volga at, \ 211 


Burley Oaks, New Forest, 1 142 

Barney, Miss, Description of George IIT 's 
Family ,1 14, lo 

Burnham Beeches, 1 148, 150 

Bury Hill, 1 136 

Bushey Park, 1 133, Visitors to,1 134 

Bussana, View of, Cormc. Road, m 90 

Buttermere Lake, u 233 

Buxdulsfos Waterfall, Norway, iv 204 

Buxton, Derbyshire, 1 112 

Byron, Commodore, 1 230 

Byron, Lord, Statue of, Inmty Librirs, 
nu 174, Lines on Drachentels 1n 263 
where the Pmsoner of Chillon wis 
composed, 13 114, at Ravenna, 1 
165, Swim across the Bosphorus, v 
114 v 249, 2u8 
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Cabane du Lys, Pyrenees, in 194 
Cadenablia, View of Lake Comu from, 11 
33 


Ca d Oro Palace, Venice, im 150, 153 

Cadgwith, Hamlet of, Cornwall, 1 239 

Cadiz, City of, Spain, 1, 227 Situation, 
av 227 History of, iv 227 22) m 
Roman Days,:v 228, English Attachy 
on, 1v 229, Rampurts of, iv 220, 280, 
Cathedral of, 1. 280 

Cador Route to Tyrol, v 38 

Caen, Caglish Residents in, 1n 2 

Caermatthen, 1 246 Sir Richard Steele 
at, 246 the Coracle, 1 246 247 

Cesar Tower of Windsor Castle, 1 3 
Warwick Castle, 1 60, 62 Ford 
across the Thames, 1 2lo in the 
Pyrenees, m 173 Restoration of 
Saturn’s Temple in the Reign of, in 
203, Scenc of the Tragedy of, m 203 
Mite of the Memomal Chapel to, m 
206 Second Passige across the 
Rhine wm 299 

Cazots, The Pyrenees m 133-18) 

Cairnular, Grimpians, u 127 

Cairngorm Grampiins 1 130 

Cann na-cumnhe, Grampiana, 1 127 

Cairntoul Grampr‘ans, 1 129 

Caius Colles., Cambridge, u 176 Gate 
of u 176, Mottoes n 176 

Calibona, Tower of, Cordova, 1s 218 

Calabria and Sicily, Way to Travel in, 
iv 201, Inhabitants of, 1. 291, 292 
Method of Aznculture in, 1. 2)2 
a ail from Naples to Messina, 1v 
252—294 Strombol, 1. 204 Lipan 
Islands, 1v 204 Struts of Messina 
iy 204 Scenerv of the Straits, iv 
259, Town of Messina, iv 259, a 
Walk from Messina to Catania, iv 
260, Taormina, 1v 201 the Chest- 
nuts of Etny, 1v 262 Castello d’Au, 
1v 262 Village of Act Castello, iv 
262, 263, the Aqua Grande, 1 
262—263 View from the Slopes of 
Etna, 11 263 264 Syracuse, iv 265 
Ear of Dionysius, 1¥ 265, 266 Lake 
of Pisma, iv 267 City of Palermo, 
iv 269, Village of Mondello, 1v 269 

Calais, Interesting Character of, v 115,116 

Calas 1c-Phadng, Strait of, Loch Leven, 
un 187 

Caligula, Murder of, 1 208 

Callander, Village of, Perthshire, u 114 

Callimachus, Lamp of, 1 251 

Calpe of the Ancients, The, v 40 

Cam, Procession of Boats on, 1 176, 178 

Cambridge, First View of, u 167 
Emmanuel College, un 169, Christ 
College, n 169 Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, u 170, St Sepulchre’s Church, 
n 170, S¢ Johna College, n 170 
the “ Backs,” » 171, Trmty College, 
n 171, Caius College, n 176, Senate 
House, 1 176, Pubhe Library, n 
176, Geological Museum, n 176, 
Clare College, u 176, Tnmty Hall, 
u 176, Kine’s College, u 176, Pro 
cession of Boats on the Cam, 1 176, 
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173, Queen's College, n 178, Jesns 
Gullege, 1 178 Domesty Lite of the 
Univeratty u 178 

Camdon, Earl, Portrait of Eton 1 32 

Camel Palue Venue, The m 13 

Campagna, Rome, Phe,in 226 Lombs of, 
un 217) View across, 217) Sunset 
on the, mt 218, Aqueducts on,in 218 

Campanile, Venue, The, m 193, 199, 
170, Ascent to the Tower of, in 159 

Campitello, Village of, Tyrol. \ 26, 30 
Sconcry on the Road to y 28 29 

Campo - Giacomo Fish Market, Venre, 
m lo 

Campo Sin Polo, Venue Scone ino an 
169 170 

Campus Martius, Rome im 200 

Cunal, Grind Venice, m 1)0—1t 

Canary Islands Capture of v 248 

Cancale Bay, Normandy, 2 12 

Candia, Venetian Sneze of in 198 

Camgou Pcoakh Pyrenees, The, 19 

Cannes, Town of, 1 79 82 

Cannon, A Russian, at ton 1 37 

Cannon in the Aremlin \ 198 

Canons, The Suh, iv 181 

Cinovi Moanmunt to, at Venice, m 171 

Canterbury Cithcdidl u 77) 1n the Pree 
sint Day u 77) Site of, 78 
History of its Structure a 78 Scen 
from a Distincee uo 7% Gateway ot 
St Auzustins Abby un 78 Chnist 
Church (rite, 78) Central Tower, 
n "9, 80 southern Porch nu 80 
Triansepis 1 80 Crypt n 81 82 
Becket’s Crown 1 82) Remains of 
the B nedutineo Mcnistery nn 82 
Biptistary u 820 BU Haury Towet, 
un 82) Angel Staple n 82 Norman 
Staireas, 1 82 Murder of [Thomas 
aBechet 83) Honry LL ’s Humiha- 
tion 1 83 84° Shrine of Becket n 84 
86° Shrinc of the Black Prince 1 86 

Canterbury trom Oscngall Hill, Runs 
gitc 1 80 

Cantine de Proz Plan of Alps in 65 

Cinton B inc Oberland m_ 230 

Canu Dicree of on Vert and Venison 
1 127 and Edmund, Tronsdes, u 238 

Crohs na con Glono, nu 191 

Cp Cornwall 1 286 

Capel Curig, Scencry on the Road to, 
151 Ascent of Snowdon fiom 1 51, 
52 Route from, to the North sast 1 96 

Capitoline Hill Rome m 201 Tower on, 
m 201 Church of the Ara Cah om 
201 ‘Tarpenn Rock, mm 201 Statue 
of Marcus Aurchus, 1 202, View of, 
from the Forum m 203 

Capo Della Mele, Cornu Road in 90 

(apoS Alcano Italy iv 299, 260, 261 

C2po Tumulo, Road from, to Amuilfi, 1v 
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Capo Verde Headland, Cornice Road, in 
90 Churhon n 90 

Capon Tree, Jed Forest 1 70 

Capri, Island of 1v 48 Dc serption of 
iv 70 m Roman Divs, iv 71 In 
dastries of,1y 71 Grotto Azzara,iy 74 

Ciprik, Route to, Tyrol, + 38 

Caracalla, Baths of, Rome, mm 215 

Care isgone, 11. 197 

Cardiff, Cistell Coch Castle, near, 11 247 

Cardigan Biy, 11 157 

Cardinal, Gorge of, Alps m 56 

Carew, Cross at, North Wales, u 255 

Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, u 279 
Governors of, 1 279, Countcas ot 
Portland at, 1 279 Arms over the 
Gateway, n 279 Hostory of, n 279, 
the Keep, n 279, 280, View from, 1 
280, Charles I at, n 281, the Well, 
n 282, Western (Gsatewsy, 1 282 

Carl Johan, Tomb and Motto of, Stock 
holm, v 4 

Cirhst, Don, at the aufo-da-fir, 279 

Carlists, Sieges of Bilbao bs, 1m 273 

Carlyle, n 2 1v 30, 33,1v 235, Bust of, 
at Potsdam, + 58 


Carnarvon Cistle of, 1 160) Grandcur 
of un 160 Bult by Kiward | on 100, 
161 Quecn Eleanor holds Court in, 
un lol What ot Svmbohecs, i 161, 
Armed Heady, Eagle Tower n° lol 
View of tho Castle from Ligh Tower, 
u lo2 Statuc of kKdward Eat ue 162 

Caroline Matids, Queen, Baril-place at, 


n 3) 
cia a Quecn, Villa of, Lake Como, in 
= Anaucnt, ontameblau Ponds, m 
02 


Cart : Tucl Rallirnes 1 202) View from, 
1 20] 

Carrara oaks of in 99 Mountans of, 
Wo View of from Spercin, 1 
198 109) Quarmes of av 199 

Cary Conncn Cath, South Waleaou 
242) Description and stuation uw 248, 
240 Wall it ne lt 

Cirnich-a-Redt, Antum onoof 

Carrick Countess of, and Robert race, 
n 130 

Cirngan Heed Donegal a 46 

Cartaa, Cuthagenmn City Cubriltar v 
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Carteret Whelur de, Sark Grinted to, 1 
18) 183 

Crrthage Allongs the Ally of a 94 

Casa de lis Conchas, Sudameanca, The 
282 


( wade Pilatoe wy 227 

Casa del Rey Moro Ronda vy 43 

Casaint, Morcnes Phe lod 

Cashel The Rock of Tipperary 1 186 
Lagend of + 186 187) Uistory of the 
City of 1 87) Cathedral of 2 187 

Caskets Tho, ay 1720 Prance Wilham 
Wicched on a 1720 Vowels Lowt on 
wo172) Taghthons on, is 172 

Cistagnidella The Chestnut av 262 

C wtarno di Conto Cavalli av 202 

Cast TGrandelpho Lhe Pope's Villa at i 
) 
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Castell Coch Custh Cardiff ou 247 
Scenery round, n 247) Reatorution of, 
nn 248 249 

Caste dll Ovo Naples iv) 50 

Castel di Barbarossa naar Naplea iv 72 

Cutdlo d’ Act Tradition of 1 202 

Castile Ancient Capital of, 276 

Custillon Brook of, 'yreneca is 148 

Cintlebar, Defeat of the French af in 40 

( wthe Clary Church, doraey av 170 

Cantlomame Lady at Oxford no 13) 

Casth Rock Middleton Dale 1 120, 117 
North Devon n 26) 

Castles  Alcdle 1s 227) Bamborongh, 
no2$) Bavor 1 1120 Barty Pomeroy, 
n 206 Blarney, 192 Botham a 94 
Bowllon 15 246) Brankwom, 08 
Burgos m1 2760 Carnarvon on 160, 
Canshiook no 279) Cang Connen, 1 
242) Castell Coch a 247) Cawdor, 1 
182) (Chepstow, 1 26 238 Clillon as. 
122 (mnpton un 201 Corft 1 228 
Creeeth no 109 TA av 262 
Dikross, n 1820 Ve Comburg an 
125) De la Tremomllke, an 23) Do 
Pohygnac, iv 40 De Lournoc], iv 1 
Dhenn, m 126 Dicppr, av 249 
Dinan, a1 22) Dinas Bran, un 147 
Dromina 1 189) Dunlua, ou 47 
Dunswinck, 1 520 Edinburgh, 1 153, 
Falkenvrg, m= 132, Koon ecburst, 
70) (siapsholm v 6 Harlech u 157 
Hever, 18 Hacdelherg 1 170, 172 
a1 118 Hornberg, 11 119 Howth, 
n 5) Hurstmonuaux,1 96 Jufahl, 
v 8, Kerdiun v 21) Kenilworth u 
81 Kilkenny 1 179 182) Lindscha- 
dens, m1 119 = Jandskron m= 122, 
Lewes,1 98 Linhthgow 1170) Tavh- 
wood, n 58 Jav,in 1853) Mone ida, 
m 176 Mount Orgual, 1 176 
Murolx, 1v 11 Neidpath, n 72 
Oberst, m= 126, O Melaghhn, n 
31, Pau, im 176 Pfaltz, m 135 


Pembroke, 1 252, Pevensey, 1 96 
Peveril,1 115, Planta, v 19, Raglan, 
n 240, Reichenberg, um 139, Rhein 
fela, un 141, Rhemgrafenstem, in 127, 
Rheinstemn, 11 132, Rochester, 1 94, 
Rolandseck, 1, 262, Ross, 1 198, 
Roxburgh, 1 66 Scarborough, n 19, 
Sermione, m 34, Sonnech, m 132, 
Sporhenburg, v 8 St Elmo, 1 60, 
Stegeborg, + 8, Stnhmg, 1 170, n 
111 Strancally, 1 188, Stolzentels, 
m1 254 Templemichael,: 189, Thun, 
ul 234, Tintagel, 1 288, Turnbury, 
u 130, Urquhart, » 186 Vitre m 
28, Willersky, 1 110, Windsor,1 1 

Castleton Dale, Derbyshire, 1 114, 115, 
Caverns of,1 115 

Castor and Pollux, remains of the Temple 
of, Rome, 11 206, 207 

Cat Castle, Rhine, in 144 

Catacombs of St Callixus, Rome, m 215 

Catalan Bay, village of, Gibraltar, v 43, 
45, Inhabitants, » 45, 46, Sand 
Breccia of, v 46 

Catalomans, The, y 191 

Catania, Walk from Moasina to, 1v. 260 

Cathedral Cites —Canterbury, 1 77-87 
Durham, u 90-93, Exeter, u 100 
Gloucester, u 96 98, Hereford, 109 
Lincoln, n 102 Rochester, u 93, 
Salisbur;, mu. 94 96, Clomng re- 
maiks, 11 105 

Catherine II and Emehan Pugachef, v 
215 Annexes the Crimea v 218 

Cattle, The Piss of, n 120, 121 

Catullus, Residence of, Sermione, u 33, 
34 


Crtwater, Plymouth 1 229 

Caub, Town of, Rhine, u 136, B ucher’s 
Soldiers at, m1 136 

Caulaincourt, General, Ravages of, im 
Cuenga, iv 108 

Cavaliers, A Vision of, n 5 

Cave Men, A Memonal of,1 123, Dwel- 
lings, 1 276 

Cawdor Castle, 1 182, 183 Tradition of 
the Site, un 183 The Donjon u 183 
The Hawthorn Tree, n 183, Donald, 
Thane of, u 183 Lord Lovat’s re- 
treat in, 1 183, 184 

Cecil, Anne and Sir Philp Sidney, u 15 

Cecilia Mcetella, Tomb of, Rome, m 215, 
216 

Cedar Walh, Virginia Water, 1 21, 22 

Celle and its Picture, Cornice Road, im 95 

Celle, Princess of Ahlden buried at, 1v 8 
Queen Carolne Matilda buried at, 
iv 31 

Century of Intentions, Somerset's, 1 211 

Certosa, near Pavia, is 146, Founder of, 
iv 146, Situation of, 1v 146, Style ot 
the Architecture, iv 146, The Archi- 
tect,iv 146, 147 

Cervantes, Remdence of, at Vulladohd, 
m1 279 

Cervo, on the Cormce Road, m 94 
Haunted Castle of, m 94 

Ceuta, near Gibraltar, v 48, the Moslems 
embarh ut, v 45, Possessed by the 
Spamards, v 45 

Cevallo, Don Fernan Martinez and Alar- 
con, 1s 110 

Cevirct, Falls of, Pyrenees, in 186 

Chaillezon, Lake ot, Jura, v 227 

Chair, A Bishop’s, Depedale Church, 1 
122, Story of the Coronation, 1 258, 
239, St Michael’s, 1 282 

Chalcis, The Aigean Sea at, v 259 

Chalets, Alpine, 1 248, 1 147, 149, Lafe 
im,v 151 

al Mont Blanc from, 1v 130, 
134 

Chambon, The River, Auvergne, iv 2 

Chamully, Genersl, Capture and Destruc- 
tion of Heidelberg by, m 119, 120 

Chamoum, Route to, 66, Discovery of, 
iv 94, Mont Blanc from, v 171, 
Aignilles of, v 174 

Champ du Moulin, Jura, v 238 
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Channel Islands, The, iv 171 

Charlecote, The Estate of, 1 76 

Charlemagne, Connection of, with Heidel- 

berg, 1: 121, Defeat of, m the 
Pyrenees, 1 173 

Charles I , Grave of,1 7, on the Terrace, 
Windsor Castle, 1 14, at Hardwicke 
House, 1 228, Seizes Kemlworth 
Castle, u 14, an Exclamation of, n 
27, at Raglan Castle, 240, at Cuns- 
brook, 1 281, 282 

Charles II , Grave of,1 7 on the Terrace, 
Windsor Castle, 1 14, a Lectern of 
the Time of, 1, 66, ennobles the 
McCarthys, 1 193, at Hardwicke 
House, 1 222, Apartmenta, Mount 
Orgueil Castle, 11 176, House at 
Bruges v 127 

Charles V, Emperor, 1 80, at Fon- 
tamebleau, 11 102, Prawe of the 
NS) h Language, m 270, and 
Madrid, 1v 98 and the Mezquta 
Mosque, 1v 218 and the Men of 
Ghent, v 122 Wall of Gibraltar, v 
48, and the Alhambra, \ 179, Gate at 
the Alhambra, v 182 Facade of the 
Palace of, y 182 

Charles V of France, and Karlsbad, v 70 

Charles IX of France, and the Inhabitants 
of Bayonne, 11 174 

Charles XII of Sweden, v 1, Umform 
of, v 3, Tomb, v 4 

Charles the Bild, Tomb of at Bruges, v 
129, and the Swiss of La Chaie, v 
287 

Charlotte, Princess, Tomb of, St George’s 
Chapel, 1 7 

Charnwood Forest 1 120 

Charter, Great, Forest Laws before, 1 
127 King Henry's Forest, 1 127 

motte se rae in The Ancient, 15 
238, 

Chase, Cranbourne, Windsor, 1 18 

Chateaubnand, m 23 

Chatsworth and its Treasures, 1 119 

Chaudiers d’Enfer, Pit of, Jura, v 238 

Chee Tor, Derbyshire, 1 112 

Chelsea Hospital, from the Thames, 1 206 

Chepstow Castle n 26, 238, History of, 
n 26, Martens Impnsonment i, 0 
26, Cromwell before, u 26, Siege and 
Capture, n 26, Restored to the old 
ea u 26, Picturesqueness of, 
u 

Cherburg English at, n 2 

Chertsey Abbey, 1 21a 

Cuaemeres, Lake Geneva, iv 128, Country 
round, 1v , 134 

Chabrera, the Singer, at Savona, m 95 

Chiaia, Naples, The, 11 52 

Chichester, 1 98 

Chichester, Sir R , Legend of, 1 266 

Chieftains, Captive, place of Execution of, 
Rome, 11 204 | 

Childe Har old, Byron's, quo, 144, 215, 
254, 288, 259, 1” 113 

“‘ Childe’s Tomb,” d of, 211 

on Playground of Norwegian, 1 


Chillon, Castle of, Lake Gereva iv 122, 
built by Amadeus IV of Savoy, 1 
122, Bonmivard, impnsoned at, 1v 
122, 123, Byron’s Poem on, iv 122, 
Captured by the Swiss, iv 122, In- 
terior of, 1v_ 123, Torture Chamber, 
iv 123, Oublette, 1v 128 

“Chimney Tops,” Antrim, u 60, Tradi- 
tion of, n, 50 62 

Chinese Town, Moscow, v 203 

Chnet Church Gate, Canterbury, n 78 

Chnist Church, Oxford, n 135, Two His- 
torical Periods of, un 135, Cathedral 
of, 1 135,136, and Wolsey, n 136, 
Staircase of the Hall, u 136, Portraits 
im, 1 186, Charles I at, 11 187, Great 
Quadrangle, 1 137, 138, The Fig-tree 
at, u 138 Dr Johnson at, n 138, 
ae u 138 , New Buildings of, 
i 


Christ College, Cambridge, 1i. 169, First 
Court and Fellows’ B ih. 169, 
Gardens, n 169, Milton’s Mulberry- 
tree, 1 170 

om Pillar of, Hildeshexm Cathedsal, iv. 
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Christiana, Route from, to Sogm Fjord, 
iv 187-190 

Christianity, Medueval Ideal of, 1. 278, 
Modern Ideal, 1 278 

“ Chryselephantine” Minerva, Phidias’, v 
264 

Chur, Eastern Switzerland, v 98, Cathe- 
dral of, v 98, Marsoel, Tower of, v 98 

Cicero and the Plota of Catihne, mw 
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Cid Campeador, City of, mm 276 

Cid, The Famous, m 278, Trick on the 
Jews, m1 278, Tomb and Bones of, 
m 278 

Cil-Heapte Falls, Valley of Neath, u 242 

Cuma di Jan, View from, High Alps, \ 
163, 164 

Cimon della Pala, The, Tyrol, v 34, 35 

Cimetiroz a1 Borgognons, Jura, v 246 

Qing Mars, Conspiracy of, 1v 246 

Cinque Ports, The Oldeat of the,1 81 

Circassian Guard, The, v 194 

Circasmans of Constantinople, v 110 

Cirques of the , The, m1 190, 191 

Cisterman, The Monastic Order of,1 266 , 
First Settlement of, 1 266, Oldest 
Abbey in Yorkshire, 1 270, Nunnery 
at Castleford, 1 60 

Cisterns, Court of, Alhambra, v 182 

Cistero, the Roman, 1. 138 

Citheron, Mountain Range of, View from, 
v 259 

Clach-ghil-Andreas, Grampians, 1 126 

Clairvaux, St Bernard of, 1 271 

Clan, The Armstrong, n 76 

Clancarty, Lord, of Blurnev Castle, 1 193 

Clare College, Cambridge, n 176 

Clare, Island of, Ireland, n 88, 39 

Clare, Scenery on the Weatern Coast of, 


un 34 
Clarene, Duke of, 1 62 
Clarens, Lake Geneva, 1v 120 
Claude Du Vul, Legend of, 1 217 
Claudian Aqueduct, The, Rome, 1 218 
Clees, River Orbe at, Jura, v 248, Custle 
of, v 248 
Clement V and the Venetians, 1 162 
Clermont-Ferrand, Auvergne,1v 4, Springs 
of,1v 6, Hotelat,is 6 
Cleves, Anne of, Death at Hever, 1 19 
Clew Bay, Western Coast Ireland, u 38 
Chefden, 1 219, 220, Ireland, View on the 
Road to, 87 
Cliffs, Margate, at Night, 1 79 
Chie, Lord, 1 256 
Cloaca Maxima, of Rome, 1 206, 214. 
Clock Tower, Eton, 1 80 
Cloister, Dean's, Windsor Castle, 1 7 
Clonmacnoue, Ireland, 1 81, Loneliness 
of, 1 31, Abbey of, n 31, Church- 
,0 31, Crosses, n 81, Oratory of 
t Kieran, un 82, Rumed Churches, 
n 82 Round Tower of, u 33 
Clothes Market, Old, Moscow, v 207 
Clovelly, Village of, u 271 
Clovis, Oak of, Fontamebleau, m 115 
Clumber, 1 136 
Clunaidh, Ruins on, un 126 
Clwyd, Sosnery of Walon ne 
’ ’ y i 
Clyde, Course of the, i1 109, Falls of the, 
u 110, Fertility of Vale of, 1. 110. 
Clyn, Frnar John, 1 183. 
Cobham Woods, 1 203 x 
Coblenz, Rhine, m 256, 258, Road to 
Bingen, m 266, 257, Fortress of, m. 
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Cordevole, Valley of, v 36. 

Coke, Sir E , and his Wife, 1 278 

Col d’Anterne, Mont Blanc, v 171. 

Col de la Croix, 1v 128, 180, 131 

a la Fancille, Mont Blanc, from, iv. 
1 e 
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Constantius Chloras, Fortress 


Col du Géant, Mont Banc, v. 178. 

Coldstream, Town of, ii. 59. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Hume of, Rydal, ii. 
226; Grave, ii, 228. 

Coliseum, Ruins of, Rome, iii. 210; Vast- 

Collegiate ao als Windsor 

‘ollegi , Windaor, i. 6. 

Collium, The Roman, iv. 118. 

*Colnbrook Churchyard,” i. 217. 

Colne, The River, i. 215. 

Colonnas, Castle of the, iii, 219, 

Columbus, Death of, iii. 279. 

Comballaz route to Lake Cieneva, The, iv. 
126, 131. 

pera Gavet, Valley of, Dauphine, 
iv. 15, 

Combe de Valaval Defile, iv. 15, 16. 

Combe Martin, Village of, North Devon, 
ii, 266. 

Comburg, Town of, Brittany, iii, 23. 

Como, City of, iii. 38. 

Como, Lake, iii. 34 37; Route to, iii. 34; 
Town of Lecco, on, iti. 82; Town of 
Varenna, iii. 84; View of the Lake 
from Varenna, iii. 35, 36; Cascade of 
Fiume Latte, iii. 35; Stelvio Road, iii. 
35; the Lake at Bellagio, iti. 36, 37; 
Dwellers on the Shores of, iit. 37; 
Villa Serbelloni, iii. 37; Villa Pliniana, 
iii. 87; Town of Torno, iii. 38; Villa 
d’Este, iii. 38; Western bank of, iti. 
38; Brienno, iii. 38; Promontory of 
Balbianello, iii. 83; Monte Primo, iii. 
88: View of the Lake from Caden- 
abbia, iii. 88. 

Compton Castle, Devon, ii. 201. 

Concord, Temple of, Rome, iii. 203, 

Conde, Place of the Death of, iii. 102. 

Condes de Polentinos, Avila, iii, 286. 

Conference, Island of, Spain, iii. 272. 

Cong, Island of, Treland, ii. 35; Town of, 
ii, 85; Abbey of, ii. 35; Cross uf, ii. 36. 

Coniston, Scenery on the road to, ii. 218 ; 
Lake of, ii. 218, 219; Ruskin’s House 
at, ii, 219. 

Coonan, Residence of the Kings of; ii. 


Connemara, District of, ii. 37, 38. 
Consort, Prince, Tomb of, i. 7; Mawaos 
leur, i. 26 ; Scientific Farming, i. 131. 
Constable’s Chapel, Burgos, iii. 278. 
Constable's Tower, Walmer Castle, i. 82. 
Constance, Town of, Rhine, v. 82; History 
of, v. 82; Council of, v. 82; Council 
Chamber, v. 83; Cathedral of, v. 84; 
Schnetz Thor, v. 86; Leke of, v. 86; 


Route from, to he y. 86. 
Constantine, Arch of, Rome, iii. 210. 
Constantinople :—Site of, v. 101; Under 

the Greek Emperors, v. 102; Attacked 

by Persian and Arab, v. 102; Latin 

Crusaders hold, v. 102 ; Russians and, v. 

102; the Ottomans’ Siege of, v. 102; 

Oriental Features of, v. 102; Foun- 

tains of, v. 102; the Janissaries, 

of, v. 102; the Shipping of, v, 

103; Stamboul modernised, v. 103; 

the Pulace and Harem, Stamboul, v. 

103; the Sublime Porte, v. 103; 

Mosque of St. Sophia, v. 104; Mosque 

of Sultan Ahmed, v. 104; the At 

Meidan, v. 106; Fortifications of 

Stamboul, v. 106; the Seven Towers, 
v. 106; the Mermer Kali Tower, v. 
106; Bazaars of Stamboul, v. 106, 107; 
Shops of, v. 107; Kurdish Dealers of, 
~v. 110; the Circassians of, v. 110; 
Galata, v. 111; Tower of Galata, v. 
111; Fire Stations, v. 111; Fires in, 
v. 111; Pers, v. 111; Therapia, v. 
113; Scenes on the y. 118; 

'e Tower, v. 114; Castle of 
Tophana, v. 114; Dolmabetche Palace, 
v. 114; Golden Horn, v. 114. 

i of, Con- 


»v. 82, 
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Conway Castle, i. 42; Erected by Edward 
I, i. 43; by the Parlia- 

mentary Army, i. 43; Strength of, i. 

Banqueting Hall, i, 44; 

Edward I. and Queen Eleanor at, i. 
44; an Oriel Window in, i. 44; View 
from the River, i. 46. 

Conway, Mountains of, i. 44. 

Conway Pearls, The, i. 46. 

Conway, The River, i. 42; Bridges across, 
i. 42, 43; Scenery along the Banks of, 
i 46 


Conway Town, from the River, i. 46. 

Cook, in, i. 230. 

Cooper's Hill, the Thames from, i. 215,216. 

Coppet, Town of, Lake Geneva, iv. 114. 

Coracle of Caermarthen, The, ii, 246, 247. 

Corbiére Rovk and Light, Jersey, iv. 176, 

Cordon, Devon, ii. 209, 

Cordova, City of, iv. 218; Bridge of, iv. 
218; Moorish Gateway, iv. 218; Statue 
of the Angel Raphael, iv, 218; the 
Mezquita Mosque, iv. 218, 219, 

Cordova under the Moors, iv. 216, 217. 

vans, Eminent, iv. 216. 

Corfe Castle, Isle of Purbock, i. 228; King 
Edward Murdered at, i. 228; Ki 
John's Prisoners at, i. 228; Edwa 
JI. Imprisoned in, i, 228: Lady 
Bankes’ Defence of, i. 228; Surron- 
dered to Fairfax, i, 228. 

Cormac Chapel, Rock of Cashel, i. 187, 188. 

Corneille, Birthplace of, iti, 3. 

Cornelius, the Depedale recluso, i. 120, 
122; Cavo of, i, 123, 

Cornettes di Bise, from Lako Geneva, y. 
120, 123. 

Cornice Road, The:—Course of the, iii. 
79; Made by Napoleon I., iii. 79; 
Road from Nice to Genoa, iii. 79; Har- 
bour of Villefranche, iii. 79; Bay of 
St. Jean, iii. 79; Village of Turbia, iii. 
79; View of Monaco from Turbia, iii. 
79; Monaco, iii. 80; Monte Carlo, iii. 
81; Mentone, iii. 82; Village of St. 
Agneso, iii. 82: Gorbio, iii. 82; Medt- 
terranean at Mentone, iii, 82; Sun- 
rise at Mentone, iii. 82-86; Pont St. 
Louia, iii. 86; Fortress and Town of 
Ventimiglia, iii, 86; tho Torrents 
Nouri and Roya, iii. 86; Palms of Bor- 
dighera, iti, 86; Town of, iii. 87, 
88; St. Remo, iii, 88; Headland 
of Capo Verde, iii, 90; Arnis, iii, 
90; Torrent of Taggia, ii. 90; St. 
Stefano al Mare, iii. 90; St. Lo- 
renzo, iii. 90; Porto Maurizio, iii. 
90; Buasana, View of, iii. 90; Our 
Tady of Lampedoss, iii. 90, 91; 
Oneglia, iii. 92; Road to Turin, iii. 
04; Vulley of Diany, iii. 94; Cervo, 
ili, 94; Alassio, iii, 04,95; Albenga, 
iii, 95; Loano, iii, 96; Finale, ini. 96 ; 
Town of Noli, iii. 95; Savona, iii, 95 ; 
om Sales Celle, ad ar 

, iti, 95, 96; Fiume di 
Latte, iii. 97; Scene beyond Genoa, 
ili. 97; Porto Venere, in. 98; Town 
of Voltii, iii. 98; Pegli, iii. 98; San 
Pie d' Arena, iii. 99; Genoa, iii, 99, 100. 

Cornish Scenery, i. 242. 

Cornish The Last, i. 242, 

Cornwall, Key of the Duchy of, i. 228. 

Cornwall. Last Land in, i. 280. 

Cornwallis, Lord, at Castlebar, ii. 40. 

Corso, The, iii. 200. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo, Re v. 87, 38. 

Corvinus, King, and the Poor Girl, v. 283. 

Cosmo I. of ce, iv. 151, 152, 

Coatinnoi Dvor, Moscow, v. 207. 

Cote des Deux Amante, Rouen, View 


from, iti. 10. a 
Cdtes da Nord, Rivers that rise in, iii. 20. 
Cottage, A Welsh Moorland, ii. 154. 
Cotton and Walton in Dovedale, i. 109. 
Coume de In Bagne, turn of, iii. 103. 
Council of Constance, v. 82, 83, 84. 
Countess Weir, Devon, ii. 198. 

Conpéi Sark, The, v. 181. 


Cour dea Princes, Ghent, v. 122. 
Courtehose, Robert, Tomb of, ii. 98. 
Courtrai, Belgium. v. 119; Town Hall of, 


¥. 180, 
oe View of Windsor Castle from 
, 1. 6. 
Cousin, Gilbert, v, 227. 
Coussin. Falls of, Pyreneoa, iii, 186. 
Courert, Caverns of, Jura, vy. 288; from, 
tu Tiavors, v. 238. 
Coverack, Cornwall, i. 238, 289, 
Cowes, Iule of Wight, ii, 286, 
Cowgate, Edinburgh, i, 196. 
Crabioules, Peaks of Pyreneos, iii, 10. 
Craig Dhu, Loch News, ii, 186, 
iY eae Cavern of, Ben Lomond, ii. 


Crammont, from Lake Goneva,iv, 121,123, 

rice Tower, Windacr, i. 17; Chage, 
117, 18. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, at St. Mary's, On- 
ford, ii, 134; at Christ Church, ii, 138. 

Crepa Rossa, Tyrol, v, 36. 

Crescent, Device of ,v. 102; aud the Crom, 
Struggle between, v. 178. 

diate. Village of, Derby shire, i, 112. 

Creswick and Engligh Scenery, i, 143, 

Creux de Champs, Lake Geneva, iv. 127, 

Creuzot, France, Iron-foundry of, v. 198, 

Crib-goch, Ridge of, Snowdon, i. 51, 

Criccieth Caatle, Wales, ii, 169; Town of, 
ri. 159, 160, 

Criera’ Corner Tower, Amsterdam, v. 202, 
264; Associations af, v. 264. 

Crimea, Route, to, v. 210; BSeenery of, v. 
216 ; Annoxed by Cuthorine JL., v, 218, 

Cristallo, Monto, v. 86, 134, 145. 

Croagh Patrick Mountain, Iroland, ii. 38 : 
Resort of Pilgrims, ii. 88, 

Cromar Honse, Birthplace of Rob Rov, ii, 


15, 
tromford. Village of, Derbyshire, 1. 110, 
Cromwell and St. Canice’s Cuthedral, i. 
184; and Kenilworth Castle, i, 14, 
und Chepstow Caatle, ii. 26; Letter of, 
ii, 268, 264; Houso at Welstoun, is. 
154; in Wales, ii, 262, 

Cros na Scrieptra, Clonmacnoise, ii. 31. 
Crosa, The Evam, 3.119; The Flaming, i, 
154; The Cong Processional, ti. 36. 

Crosses at Clonmacnoine, ii, 31. 

airy Church, Southey buried in, 
ii, 231, 

Croura Down, Cornwall, i, 288, 239. 

Crowhurst, Surrey, Yew Tree of, i. 146, 

Cruikehank’s, George, Etching, i. 4 

Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral, ti. 81, 82, 

Cuenga, Town and Walls of, Spain, iv. 
106; Ravages of the French in, iv., 108, 

Culduthel, Land of, ii. 182, 

Culloden Moor, ii. 182. 

Cully, Village of, Luke Geneva, iv, 118. 

Cumm, Sibyl of, Aineas's Visis to, iv. 60. 

Cumberland, Duke of, Cannon uecd by, i. 
18; March over Stirling Bridge, ii. 114. 

Cumnor Hall, ii. 9, 13. 

Curfew Tower, Windsor Castle, i. 3. 

Curius Dentatus and Tesni, ii. 226. 

Cyane, The River, Syracuse, iv. 207. 


D. 
IV Amboise, Cardinals, Tum) of, iii. 7. 
D'Apremont, Gorges of, isi, 108. 
mia hale 1 iii, ne 279. 
ley of, Alps, iii. 68. 
Dalcross Cantle, Culloden Moor, ii. 182. 
Dale Abbey, i. 119; Village of, i. 120. 
Dales of Derbyshire, i. 101; Scenery of, 
i. 101, 102; Scenes relected for Iilus- 
tration, i. 102; Dove, i, 108, 116; 
Darley, i. 110; Miller's i, 112; 
Lytton, i, 112; Tideswell, 1.112; Cas- 
tleton, : ut oe ee i. 115; 
Depedale, i. 119, 120, 
Dalry, Bruce's Defeat st, ii. 115. 
Dalstjord, Norway, iv. 195. 
Valsland Canal, Sweden, v. 10; Course of, 
v, 10. 
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Dalygrudze, Nad E., Builder of Bodiam 
i. 94 


, i. 94, 

Dames de la Mause, Les., iv. 233. 

Dandolo, Doge of Venice, iii. 158, 163. 

Dante, iii. 93; House at Florence, iv. 154; 
The Pietra Pane of, iv. 159; and the 
Ravenna Pine Forests, iv. 164. 

Danube, The River :—Sources of, iv. 283; 
v. 271, 272; Course of, v. 274; Canal 
of the Main, v. 274; City of Ratisbon, 
v. 274; Scenery below Ratisbon, v. 
274, 275; Compared with the Rhine, 
v. 275; Passau, v. 275; Between 
Hayenbach and Aschach, v. 275; at 
Linz, v. 275, 276; Langenstein, v. 278 ; 
Whirlpools of Strudel and Wirbel, v. 
278; at Vienna, v. 278 ; from Leopolds- 
berg, v. 279, 281; Vienna, from Leo- 
poldaberg, v. 281; Vienna, v. 232; in 
Hungary, v. 282; Rock of Theben, v. 
282; Vissegrad, v. 282, 283: at Buda, 
v. 284; at Blocksberg, v. 284; Peter- 
wardein on the, v. 286; Belgrad on 
the, v. 286; at Moldavia, v. 286; at 
Sorvia, v. 286; Village of Drenkora, 
v. 285; Doefile of Kazan, v. 236, 287; 
Tron Gates of the, v. 238. 

Dargle, Glen, i. 174, 175; Tae River, i. 
1 


77. 

Darley Dale, Derbyshire, i. 110. 

Darnley, Skull of, Stolen, i. 154. 

Dart, The River, ii. 203, 206, 207, 203. 

Dartmoor, i. 232; ii. 209; Tors, ii. 210; 
Climato of, ii. 210; in Winter, ii. 211; 
Superstitions of, ii. 211; Old Houses 
on, ii. 211, 212; Stone Monuments on, 
ii. 212, 213; Stone Bridges, ii. 213; 
Rivers of, ii. 213. 

Dartmoor Forest, i. 127. 

Dartmouth, Devon, ii. 203, 204; Naval 
Adventurers of, ii. 204. 

Durtington, Devon, ii. 207, 203. 

Datchet Meads, i. 25; Falstaff’s Dacking 
at, i. 217. 

David I. of Scotland, Hunting Adventure 
of, i. 154; Founder of Dryburgh 
Abbey, i. 169, and Kolso Abbey, ii. 
62; Death of, ii. 66. 

David, Scottish King, imprisoned at 
Windsor, i. 8. 

Davis's Strait, Discovery of, ii. 198. 

Davos-Thal, v. 98. 

Dawlish, Devon, ii. 193; “Parson and 
Clerk” of, ii. 198. 

Tead Man’s Lake, Alps, iii. 68. 

Dean’s Cloister, Windsor, i, 7. 

De Bigod, Roger, i. 271. 

D2 Brézé, Louis, Tomb of, iii. 7. 

De Clare and the Cistercian Order, i. 271. 

De Combourg Chateau, ii. 23. 

D'Espagne, Feat of, iii. 178. 

D Este, Villa, Lake Como, iii. 38. 

D’Estonteville’s, Louis, Defence of St. 
Michael’s Mount, iii. 12. 

Dafoe, Daniel, and the New Forest, i. 138. 

Dee, The River, Grampians, ii. 137; Linn 
of, ii. 127, 129; Scenery, ii. 129. 

Deer Garden, Stockholm, v. 6. 

Delicius Avenue, Seville, iv. 221, 222. 

Della Rovere Family, The, iii. 95. 

De Medici, Catherine, and Fontainebleau, 
iii. 102; Residence at Bayonne, iii. 174. 

Denecourt, M., Work of, in Fontainebleau, 
iii. 103; Itinerary of, iii. 110. 

Denmark, Queen Caroline of, Burial 
Place, iv. 31. 

Denmark, Tradition of a Son of, ii. 187. 

Dent Blanche from Zmutt Thal, v. 162. 

Dent . om Mvuntain, Lake Geneva, 
iv, 122. 

Dent de Morele, iv. 120, 134. 

Dent de Vaulion, Jura, v. 247. 

Dent du Midi, from Lak» Geneva, iv. 121 ; 
Ascent of, iv. 184; View from, iv. 134, 

Dents d’Oche, Peaks of, from Lake 
Geneva, iv. 120, 123. 

Depedale Abbey, i. 122; Tradition of the 
ane i. 122; Curious Church of, i. 122, 
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Depedale, i. 119; Village of, i. 120; 
Story of the Recluse of, i. 120-123. 
Dapedale Church, i. 122, 123; Quaint In- 

terior, i.122; Commanion Table, i. 122 ; 
Bighop’s Chair, i. 122; Tablet, i. 122. 
Ds Polignac Chateau, Auvergne, iv. 11. 
Da Quincey, Home of, Rydal, il, 226. 
Ds Redvus, Isabella, Weir of, ii. 198. 
Derby to Ashbourne, Drive from, i. 102, 


103. 
Derbyshire, Dales of, i, 101; Uplands of, 


i. 102. 

“ Durricks” of Dartmoor, The, ii. 211. 

Derrycunnihy Cascade, Kularney, i. 198. 

Darwent, The River, i. 109. 

Derwentwater, Like of, ii. 231. 

De Saussure on the Isola Balla, iii. 49. 

Dasdemona’s House, Venice, iii. 153. 

Desmond, E:rls of, Tradition of, i. 188, 
189; Burthplace of the Countess, i. 
189, 190. 

Devereux, Penelope, and Sir P. Sidney, 
ii. 18. 

De Tournoél, Chateau Volvic, iv. 11. 

Devil’s Bible, Stockholm, v. 3. 

“ Devil’s Bit,” Rock of Cashel, i. 186, 187. 

Devil's Bridge, Aberystwith, ii. 150, 151. 

Devil’s Bridge, St. Gothard’s Pass, iii. 74. 

Devil's Chimney, Leckhampton, ii. 238. 

Devil’s Frying-pan, Cornwall, i. 239. 

Devil's Kitchen, North Wales, i. 56. 

Devil’s Punchbowl, Killarney, i. 198. 

Devil's Staircase, Glencoe, ii, 188. 

Devil’s Tongue, Gibraltar, v. 51. 

Devon, North: — Lynmouth, ii. 264; 
Watersmeet, ii. 265; Village of Lyn- 
ton, ii. 255; Valley of Rocks, ii. 265; 
Castle Rock, ii. 265; Walk to Ilfra- 
combe, ii. 266; Lee Bay, ii. 266; 
Murtinhoe and its Legend, ii. 266; 
Hoendon’s Mouth, ii, 266; Hangman 
Hills, ii. 266; Village of Combe Mar- 
tin, ii, 266; Berry Narbor, ii. 266’; 
Coast between Ilfracombe and Baggy 
Point, ii. 266; Pebble Ridge, ii. 266, 
271; Bideford Bay, ii. 266; Island of 
Landy, ii. 267, 271; Town of Torring- 
ton, il. 267; Ashe, Birthplace of the 
Duke of Marlborough, ii, 267, 269; 
Potheridge, Birthplace of General 
Monk, ii. 269; Westward Ho Water- 
ing Place, ii. 270; Village of Clo- 
velly, ii. 271; Hartland Point, ii. 271; 
Hartland Abbey, ii. 272; Valley of 
Marsland, ii. 272 ; Morwenstow, ii, 272. 

Davon, The Worthies of, ii. 18. 

Davonport, Town of, i. 232. 

Devonshire, South Coast of :—General 
Character of, ii. 195 ; Sidmouth, ii. 196; 
the Exe, ii. 198 ; Exeter Canal, ii. 198: 
Countess Weir, ii. 198; Exmouth, ii. 
198; View from Star Cross, ii. 198; 
Dawlish, ii. 198; “Parson and Clerk,” 
ii. 198, 199; Teignmouth, ii. 199; the 
River Teigu, ii. 199; Torbay, ii. 199; 
Tor Abbey, 11. 199, 200; Torquay, ii. 
199, 200, 201; “London Bridge,” ii. 
200; Hope's Nose, ii. 200; Anstis 
Cove, ii. 200; Babbicombe Bay, ii. 
200; Compton Castle, ii. 201; Kent's 
Cavern, ii. 202; Berry Head, ii. 202; 
Dartmouth, ii. 203, 204; ‘ Jawbones,” 
ii. 204; Legends of the River Dart, ii. 
206; Dittisham, ii. 206; View of Tot- 
nes, ii. 206; Rerry Pomeroy Castle, 
ii. 206 ; Dartington, ii. 207, 208 + Ash- 
burton, ii. 208: Benjay Tor, ii. 208; 
Sharpitor, ii. 208, 209; View from 
Cordon, ii. 209; Dartmoor, ii. 209, 
210; Bowerman's Nose Tor, ii. 210; 
Snow of Dartmoor, ii. 211; Legend of 
“ Childe’s Tomb,” ii. 211; Dartmoor 
Superstitions, ii. 211; the Stone Circles 
of Dartmoor, ii. 212, 218; Stone 
Bridges of Dartmoor, ii. 213; Rivers 
of Dartmoor, ii. 213, 

De Witt, Admiral, i. 79. 

Dhaun Castle, Rhine, iii. 126. 

Dhruim Rocks, Inverness, The, ii. 182. 


Diablerets, Hotel des, Lake Geneva, iv. 
126; Mountains, iv. 130, 134. 

Diana of Poictiers, iii. 7. 

Duno, Valley of, Cornice Road, iii. 94. 

Daren, Founder of St. Kieran Abbey, ii. 

1. 

Dieppe, Town of, iv. 247; Bombarded by 
the English, iv. 247; Modern, iv. 247; 
Situation of, iv. 247; Port of, iv. 247; 
Fish-market, iv. 247; Merchant Adven- 
turers of, iv. 248; Navigators, iv. 248, 
249; Church of St. Jacques, iv. 249; 
Castle of, iv. 249. 

Dietrich Von Bern, iv. 186. 

Dii Consentes, Colonnade of, Rome, iii. 203. 

Dinan, Brittany, Route to, iii. 18, 19; 
View of, from the steamer, iii, 21; 
Castle of, iii. 22 ; Old Houses in, iii. 23. 

Dinant, ae y. 142; and Philip the 
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Good, v. 142. 

Dinard, Village of, Brittany, iii, 18. 

Dinas Bran, Castle of, ii. 147; Walk to, 
ii. 147; Ruins of, ii. 147, 148; View 
from, ii. 148, 149. 

Diomede, Villa and Tomb of, iv. 63. 

Dionysius, Ear of, Syracuse, iv. 267. 

Dittisham, on the Dart, Devon, i. 206. 

Divonne Chateau, Jura, v. 242, 

Djargarden, Stockholm, The, v. 6. 

D Oex, Chateau, Koad to, Lake Geneva, 
iv. 124, 120. 

Doge, Palace of, Venice, iii. 163; Descrip- 
tion of, iii. 163; the Earlier Palace, iti. 
163; Date of the present, iii, 163; 
Building of, iii. 168, 164; Porta della 
Carta entrance, iii. 166; Giant’s Stair- 
case, iii. 166; Bridge of Sighs, iii. 166 ; 
Courtyard of, iii. 166; where Marino 
Faliero fell, iii. 166; Golden Staircase, 
iii. 166; Bocca di Leone, iii. 167; 
Well in the Courtyard, iii. 167; Por- 
traits of the Doges, iii. 167. 

Dol, Brittany, iii. 13; Cathedral of, iii. 
14; Ancient Fortifications of, iii. 14. 

Dole, View from the summit, Jura, v. 246. 

Dolgelly, Wales, 11. 151; Road from to 
Barmouth, ii. 152, 154. 

Dolmabatche Palace, Bosphorus, v. 114. 

Dolomite Region, Tyrol, v. 14; the Rock, 
v. 28, 164; Difficult to Climb, v. 155. 

Dom, Peak of, Zermatt, v. 171. 

Dombruch, Quarry of, Drachenfels, iii, 264. 

Déme du Gouté, Mont Blanc, v. 171. 

Domine quo vadis? iii, 215. 

Dominicans, Church of, Florence, iv. 154; 
Spanish, iii, 281. 

Domitian, Statue of, iii. 215. 

Domkirche, Litbeck, The, iv. 26. 

Domremy, Village of, France, iv. 234 ; 
Joan of Arc at, iv. 234. 

Don, Kalatch on the River, v. 216. 

Donaueschingen, Town and River, v. 271; 


Pa 


sacig | behind, v. 272. 

Donegal Mountains, Scenery of, ii. 44, 46; 
Bay of, ii. 46. 

Dorchester, on Thames, i. 223. 


Dorking, Beauties of Boxhill at, i. 143. 
D Or Mont, source of the Doubs, Jura, v. 


227. 

Doubs, Banks of, Jura, v. 227; Source of, 
v. 227; Course of, v. 227; Falls of, 
v. 227, 229; Fish of, v. 229, 280; 
Fishing in, v. 230, 

Douglas, Fortress of, Tantallon, i. 164. 

Douglaases and Hamiltons, Fight between, 

ee Dele, De byshire, i. 108, 106; R 
ve Dale, Der' L . ; . 
nard’s Cave in, i, 106, 107; Pickering 
Tor in, i. 107; Dove Holes, i. 107; 
ee in, i. 107, 109; Pike Pool, i. 
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Dover, from the Cliffs, i. 81; Scenes 
viewed from the Heights, i. 82; Shake- 
gpeare's Cliff, i. 84. 

Dovre Field, Norway, iv. 185, 186. 

Dovre Fijeld, Chasm of, Norway, iv. 207. 

Drachentels, on the Rhine, iji. 264; 
Ryron’s Poem on, iii. 263; Tower on, 
ih. 264; Quarry, iii, 264; Dragon 


Cave, iii. 264; View from, iii. 966; 
tee 7 Doe, 

Drake, Sir Francis, i. 96; Idand of Ply- 
mouth, i. 229, 


Dranwe Valley, Alps, iii, 62; Flood in, iii. 


Drave, Valley of, Danube, v. 286. 
Drawing-room Cavern, Comwall, i. 248. 
, near Karls 
oo ah i 
ova, Village of, ube, v. 286. 
Dresden compared with Berlin, v. 56, 57; 
View of, from the Lower Bridge, v. 
89; the Liebfrauen Kirche, v. 59, 60; 
Kruez Kirche Tower, v.60; Oid Bridge, 
v. 60 ; Roman Catholic Church, v. 60, 
AS ; the wa MA 61. 
“ Dripping i, 00. 
Daiaine Well, Knaresborough, i. 278. 
Drottningholm Palace, Sweden, v. 6. 
Pruidic Remains, Brittany, iii. 29. 
Druid’s Grove, Norbury, 1. 146. 
Druids, traces of, Dartmoor, ii. 210. 
Drummond, Ansbella i. 160, 
Drummond, the Poet, i. 160, 162. 
Divbe agra area Sic We Soott 
ry , 1, 168; Sir W. 
nd his wife buried in, i. 168. 
Dryburgh Abbey, History of, i. 169, 170; 
Property of the Earl of Buchan, i. 174; 
Home of a Poor Wanderer, i. 170; 
Scenery round, i. 274; Order of the 
Monks at, i. 274; Burnt by Edward 
IL, i. 276; Resting-place of Sir W. 


Dryden, iv. 164. 

Dublin, Bay of, ii. 54; Scenery of, ii. 55. 

Dublin to Wicklow, Scenery of, i. 174. 

Ducal Palace, Venice, iii. 154, 185. 

Dudley, John, Fate of, i.62; Lady Mary, 
ii., 14, 15; Execution of Lord Guild- 
ford, ii. 15. 

Duguesclin, Bertrand, Defence of Dinan 
Castle by, iii. 22 ; Combat with Thomas 
of Canterbury, iii, 22; Heart of, iii. 
22; buried at St. Denis, iii. 22; House 
of, at Dinan, iii, 23. 

Dumaas, iii. 110. 

Dumoulin Fortress, iv. 216. 

ans ey Ghyl, Lake District, ii. 222, 223. 

Dun! 7 Heep of, and Cardinal Beaton, 
i, 158, 169. 

Dunkeld, Blair Athol, ii, 127. 

Dankerry, Cave of, Antrim, ii. 47. 

Dunloe, Gap of, Killarney, i. 200. 

Danluce, Castle of, ii. 117; Possessors of, 


ii, 47. 
Dunmail Raise Lake, Lake District, ii 229. 
Dunse Law, View from, ii. 66. 
Dunseverick Castle, Antrim, ii. 52. 
Durance, Valley of, Dauphine. iv. 16. 
Durer, Albert, iv. 44; Picture of the Pro- 
cession of Maximilian, iv. 46; House 


of, iv. 47. 
Cathedral, ii. 90; Site of, ii. 90, 
91; Restorer's Work, ii. 91; the 


bad, v. 71. 


Altars,” ii, 91; St. Cuthbert's relics, 
ii. 91, 92; Banner of St. Cuthbert, ii. 
92; Black Rood of Scotland in, ii. 92; 
Nave, ii. 98; Chapter House, ii. 93; 
ham City of 93. Pre 
Durham, Ci ii. 90; Castle, ii. 90, 92. 
Durren. See Tyrol, The, v. 86, 154. 
i Richard I 


279. 
i and Gnomes, The Country of, iii. 
42. 
Dwellings, Highland, ii. 122. 


Eagle Mountain, Irefand, ii. 37. 
Homer Citron’ Custis, i 162. 

Bishop of Northumbria, ii. 90. 
ee 
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aaa re 2 Gi of, Si 229. 
Easter ‘unt, ‘orest, i. 134. 
Eastern Switserland, v. i. : 
Eaux Bonnea, Pyrenees, iii. 182, 

Eaux Chaudes, Pyrenees, iii. 182. 

Ebbeafleet, eee Augustine's Land. 
ing, i. 80. 

Eberback, Steinberg at, iii. 123. 

Ebernberg Castle, in. 127; A Refuge for 
Reformers, iii. 127, 129. 

Ebnet, Village of, Black Forest, iv, 277, 
278 ; Scenery round, iv. 278. 

Coluny of, ii. 87. 

Eddystone Lighthouse, i, 230, 232. 

Edinburgh and the Scottish Lowlands, i. 
161; Varied Beauties of, i, 152; Old 
and New, i. 152; Castle and Rock, 

i, 153; from Princess Street, 
i, 158, a beoae Palace, i, 154; 
Sanctuary of Holyrood, i, 155; White 
Horse Hotel, i. 155; Houses of, i. 155; 
Cowgate, i. 156; Tweeddale’s Garden, 
tatlen! as bebe i. 156; 

ysicians’ Hall, i. 156; 
Blackfriars Wynd, i. 158; Fray be- 
tween the Earle Arran and Angus in, 
i, 158, 1589; Tolbooth, i. 159. 

Edward I. :—Erects Conway Castle, i. 43, 
44; Wars with Llewellyn, i. 46; and 
the Coronation Chair, i. 258, 259; 
Pa of the Tweed by, ii. 69; 
and the Monks of Jedburgh, ii. 68; 
baie of Sir W. as ii. 112; 

nites England and Wales, ii. 145, 
146; Builds Harlech Castlo, ii. 150; 
Builds Carnarvon Castle, ii. 160; Statuo 
of, ii, 162; Marriage with Eleanor, iii. 
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276. 

Edward iI. :—ImprisonmentatCorfe Castle, 
i, 228; Buried at Gloucester, ii. 97; 
Tomb of, ii. 98; Takes Harlech Castle, 
ii. 159; Born at Carnarvon Castle, ii. 


160. 

Edward III., and the Round Tower, 
Windsor Castle, i. 2, and the Inacrip- 
tion of William of Wykeham, i. 5; 
the St. George's Chapel of, i.6; and 
the Dean’s Cloisters, 1.7; Battle off 
Winchelsea, i. 89; and Hever Castle, 
ii. 19; and the Isle of Wight, ii. 278. 

Edwamd IV., Grave of, Windsor Castle, i. 
7; and the men of Fowey, i. 235. 

Edward the Confessor, Court of, at Old 
Windsor, i. 23; Abbey of, i. 256; 
Shrine of, i. 259, 260. 

Edward the Saxon King, Murder of, i. 228. 

Edwardian Days in Wales, ii. 236. 

Edwin, King, Conversion of, ii. 87, 

Edwy, King, at Kingston, i. 211. 

“Fel Bucks” on the Thames, i. 214. 

Eel Pic Island, Thames, i. 210. 

Egham, Town of, Surrey, i. 22. 

Egmont and Horn, Counts, Monument, 
—, v. 183. ie 

Egremont, The i. 274. 

Ehrenbreitstein, Fortress of, Rhine, iii. 

16; Hi of, iii. 258, 

Ehrenfels, of, iii, 180. 

Ehrenthal, Mine Spirits of, iii. 142. 

Eid Fjord, aby! iv. 79, 96. 

Eidford, Lake of, Norway, iv. 87. 

Eiger, Hi , The, v. 164; from 
Miirren, Oberland, iii. 246. 

El Bastan, The Moorish, v. 196. ; 

Elbe, The River, v. 59, 62, 67; Bastei on 
the, v. 65, 66; from Prebischthor, v. 


68, 69. 
Elche, Village of, Spain, v. 187; Oriental 
prattorn: of, v. 187; Palm Gardens of, 


v. 187. 
Eldon Hole, Derbyshire, i. 112. 
Tae GesesaCaraerven Onc t 161. 
Rhenish Territories of, iii. 254. 
Eleusis, Ruins of, v. 260. 
Elfrida and the Murder of King Edward, 


i, 228. 
Elgin, Lord, Imprisoned at Lourdes, iii.189. 
El Hacho, Gibraltar, View from, v. 42. 
Elissechlucht, Gorge of, Rhine, ili. 262 
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Elliot, Generul, Defence of Gibraltar by, 
_¥. 41, 42; anecdote of, v. 53, 54, 

Etisabeth Jeraey, iv, 176, 

Elizabeth, Princess, and the Crown of 
Bohemia, iii. 122. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Picture Gallery, Wind. 
sor Castle, i 10; and the Uaks, i. 
146; at Haddon Hall, ii. 7. 

Ellen's Iele, Lake Katrine, ii, 115, 117. 

Elm in the Sernfthal, Route to, v. 68. 

Elms, Avenue of, Windsor, i, 120, 181; 
Planted in Queen Anne's reign, i. 131. 

Eliville, on the Rhine, iii, 128. 

Elze River, Luxemburg, iv. 242. 

Embankment, The Thames, i. 204, 208. 

Embran, Town of, Dauphine, iv. 22; 
History of, iv. 23; Cuthedral. iv. 28. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ii. 169. 

Emperors, Constantinople under the 
Greek, v. 102. 

Ema, Town of, v. 72, 73. 

Engadine, Routes to, v. 98. 

Engelhaus, Ruins of, Karlsbad, v. 71, 72. 

England, Moat Southerly Point of, i, 243; 
the Homos of, ii, 1; Connection with 
Normandy and Brittany, iii, 1; of 
Wasbin Irving, fii, 2; Conneoe 
tion with Germany, iv. 24, 26. 

Englofield Green, Village of, i, 17. 

English Marauders and Dryburgh Abbey, 
1, 170; Settlements in Normandy, iii, 2, 

English Scenery of the Midland Coun- 
tica, i, 70. 

Enniskerry, Village of, Ireland, i. 174. 

Fochaille, Ancient Town of, i. 190, 

Epping Forest, i. 184, Rights of, i. 194; 
Easter Mouday Hunt in, i. 134, 

Erecthoium, Athona, 'Tho, v. 240; Founder 
and Description of, v. 260; Statue of 
Athono Pubas, v. 251; Lamp of Cal. 
limachus, v. 261. 

Erfelden on the Rhine, iii, 122. 

Eric XIII. of Sweden, Imprisonment of, 


v. 7. 
Erlach, Lordsof, Chateau of, Berne, iii. 234. 
Ermo River, Dartmoor, ii, 213. 
Ernault, Peter, Assassination of, iii, 182, 
8 


183, 

Erpeller Lei, Rhino, iii. 260, 261. 

Escholtzmatt, Villago of, Oberland, iii, 
231; Houses of, iii. 231; Fountain in, 
iii. 231; the Inn, iii. 232; (Churchyard, 
iii, 282, 233; Town of, iii. 234; Viows 
from, iii. 234; Castle of, iii. 284. 

Evk, River of, 1. 160, 161, 162; Whitby 
Abbey on tho, i. 260. 

Eskdale, Murder of the Hermit of, i. 260, 

Espec, Walter, Founder of lievaux 
Abbey, i. 270. 

Expelandsfus, Norway, iv. 95. 

Essex, Tho #0 culled Forest of, i. 134, 

Etalliers, Lake of, and Source of the 
Reuse, v. 242. 

Etchingham, Church of, i. 92. 

Fthelfieda, Donjon of, Warwick Castle,i.62. 

Etholred and the First Christian Mis- 
sionary, i. 81. 

Etna, View of, from Taormina, iv. 261; 
Giant Chestoute of, iv. 262; View 
from the Slopes of, iv, 263, 264, 

Etnedal, Valley of, Norway, iv. 187, 

Eton College :—i. 27; Founded by Henry 
VI., i. 28; Date of Foundation, i. 28; 
Object in Founding, i. 28; Gorm of 
the Statutes, i. 29; the tinal F of 
English Gentlemen, {.29; Henry VII. 
an Etonian, i. 29; Statue of tho 
Founder, i. 29; the Chapel, i. 29, 30; 
a Cathedral Church designed, i. 30; 
Clock Tower, i. 30; Provost's Lodge, 
i. 30: Famous Provoste of, i. 30; Lord 
Bacon's Visit to, i, 30; Milton's Visit 
to Sir Henry Wotton at, i. 30; Por- 
traits of Famous Etonians, i. 30; the 
Nursery of England's Statesmen, i 
30; Chief Dormitory, i. 30; (ppidans, 
i. 30; Traditions of Old School Life, 
i. 30, 81; College Hall, i. 31, 33; 
Portraits of Famous Collegors, i. 32; 
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@ Kitchen, i. 32; History of the 
Compl of, i, 33; the Cloister 
ee i. 3 » Character of the Water, 
i, 88, 94 lame of the Fallows, i. 
ot Modern and Ancient Etonians, i. 

oti Sore School, i. 34; Nawes Carved 
alls of the Upper School, i. 
34-38; Busts in the U per School, i. 
35; Li or Head een Room, 
i, 85, 36; ere the Sixth Form are 
Taught, { i 35, 36; Lower School, i. 
36; Desks and Names in the Lower 
School, i, 86; New Schools, i. 37; 
Organ in the New Schools, i. 87; 
rhb pr fly i. 37; Chemical Labora- 
tory, i. ; Racquet Court, i. 37; 
Masters’ Hosen i, 37; the Furniture 
of a Boy’s Room, i. 37; “ Eton Fives,” 
i. 88; Weston’s Yard, i. 38, Playing 
Fields, i i, 38; Chalvey Brook, i, 38; 
“Poet's Walk,” i. 38; View from 
the Sixth Form Bench, i. 38; Cricket 
Ground, i. 38; “ Timber Halls,” i. 38; 
and the Life of England, i. 39. 
Eton, View of the Thames below, i. 217. 
Etonians, Modern and Ancient, i. 34. 
Etech, Valley of, Tyrol, v. 18; Scenery 
in, v. 18, 19; Custles in, v. 19. 
Europe, Southern, i iii, 146, 
Euxine Sea, v. 222, 223; Orianda, on 
the Shores of, v. 223. 
Exe, The River, Devon, ii. 198. 
Exeter Cuthedral, 12. 100. 
Exeter, City of, ti. 198; Canal, ii. 198; 
Town Hall, ii. 100. 
Exmoor Forest, i. 127. 
Exmouth, ii. 198. 
Exmouth, Lord, Bombardment of Algiers 
by, iv. 73. 
Eyam, Crosses at, i. 119. 
Eyam, Village of, i. 117; Story of the 
Plague at, i, u7- 119. 
Eyre, Mr., and the New Forest, i. 139. 


F. 


sari Resin bay lot 2; bE i. 228; 
takes n Castle, ii. 241; Engage- 
ment with Sir R. Hae ii, 267. 

Fairfield, Derbyshire, i. 112 
Fair Fountain, N uremberg, i iv. 46. 
Fair Head Headland, Antrim, ii. 54. 
Fairlight Place, A Woodland Scene, i. 90. 
Fairlop Fair, Origin of, i. 134. 
Fairlop Oak, Hainault Forest, i, 184; A 
Pulpit made from, i. 134. 
Faleide and Nedre Vasenden, Scenery be- 
tween, iv. 198. 
Falkenber Castle, Rhine, iii, 182. 
Falkland Palace, j ii, 110. 
Fallen Giant Yew, The, i. 146. 
Falloch Trout Stream, The, ii, 122. 
Falstaff's Ducking, i. 25, 217, 
Faro, Cape of, iv. 256. 
Fassathal, Route to, Tyrol, v. 26; Vol- 
canic Region of, v. 34. 
Fedaia Alp, Tyrol, The, v. 30. 
Fell, Dr., and Broad Walk, Oxford, ii. 138. 
Felsenthor, Nataral Gateway at, Saxon 
7 ne Q 63. 1 
end, Vi of, Tyrol, v. 16. 
Ferdinand, King, i mae Ronda, v. 53; 
+ 178. 
Foran By Te rernteg iv. 174. 
Fidiukine Heights , Balaclava, v. 219, 
Fieschi, The, Conspiratorg, i iii. 95. 
Fiewle, Town of, Italy, iv. 147. 
Fife, The Howe ‘of, ii, 110. 
Fig Tree, The Oxford, ii, 138, 
“Fighting Fifth” at Badajoz, The, iv. 111. 
Fille Fjeld, Norway, iv. 185, 186; Sne- 
_ haetten "from, i iv. ce 
Finale, Cornice Road, iii 
Findelen Glacier, High ‘Alpe, v. 162, 164. 
Fingal Cave, Staffa, The, ii. 194. 
Finisterbach, Pillars 


gers Capital ds Pacteeie 
Fir, { Seootch, Hampshire, i. 227. 
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ear Wooden Gallery of, Nenhausen, 


Fish Market, Venice, iii. 150. 
Fish Pond Court, Albambra, v. 183; 
Motto in, v. 183; Execution in, v. 184. 
Fishing Boata, Venetian, i iii, 163. 
Fishing Temple, Virginia Water, i. 18. 
Fiabe, .» Descent of, on Ossory, 


Fi. Ober, Builder of Chepstow Castle, 


ened: Latte, Cornice Road, iii. 97. 
Fiume Latte Cascade, Lake — iti, 45. 
“ os Sisters,” York Cathedral, The, ii. 


Fils Meaning of, Norway, iv. 185, 186. 
Fjords of Norway, iv. 78. 

F Gets ae from Scarborough 

Flavian “Ampbitha, Rome, The, iii. 
210, 

Floskevta ‘Hoke, Rhine, iii. 148. 

Flegtre, Mont Blanc from the, v. ae 

Flemish Weavers at Bristol, ii, 26; at 
Tenby, ii. 250; Carving, v. 118. 

Fletachhorner, Peaks of, High Alps, v. 178. 

Fleurs, Demesne of, ii. 65. 

Flodden, Fatal Field of, ii. 60. 

Flora, Relics of an Ancient Welsh, i. 56; 
of the Lizard, i. 238. 

Florence, Cathedral of, iv. 150; Dome of 

Brunelleschi, iv. 150; Campanile of 
Giotto, iv. 150; Side Chapels, iv. 150; 
Work of many Artists, iv. 150; The 
Baptistery, iv. 150. 

Florence, City of, iv. 147; Situation, iv. 
147, San Miniato, iv. M7; View of, 
from the Church, iv. 147; View of, 
from Fiesole, iv. MT, 48: View of, 
from Belloaguardo, iv. 148, 149, 150; 
Cathedral of, iv. 149, 150; ‘Campanile 
of Giotto, iv. 150; Pisses, della Sig- 
nioria, iv. 151; Palazzo Vecchio, iv. 
149, 151; Campanileof Palaszo Vecchio, 
iv, 151; Great Men of, iv. 151; Pulace 
of the Uiizi, i iv. 161; Ponte Vecchio, 
iv. 152; Gall between two 
Palaces, iv. 168; Pitti Palace, iv. 154; 
Churches in, iv. 164; Tomb-house of 
bey Medici, iv. 154; The Cascine, iv. 

54 


54, 

“ Flower of Yarrow,” The Town, ii. 71; 
mae ii. 71; Cavaliers Massacred 
at, ii 

Fluelen, Village of, Alps, iii. 71, 72. 

Foix, Counts of, iii. 176, 178; Hold Court 
at Orthes, iii. 176, 178. 

Folgeforrd, Ice Desert of, ¥. 90, 186. 

Fondaco dei Turchi, Venice, i iii, 160. 

Fontainebleau, Palace of, iii. 102; Tlus- 
trious Residents, of, iii. 102; Character 
of san Building, iii, 102; Gardens of, 
iii, 10: 

Fontainebleau, the Forest xf :—Best way 
of seeing the, iii. 101; The Rocks of 
Bouligny, iii. 103 ; Labelled Trees, iii. 
103; on the road to Franchard, i iii, 104; 
a Forest Restaurant, i iii. 106; ‘Gorge of 
Franchard, iii. 106, 108; Hermitage, 
iii. 106, 107; Tortoise Bock, iti. 106, 
107; Weeping Rock, iii. 107; Mush- 
room Rock, iii, 107; Village of Barbi- 
son, iii. 108, 111; Gorges d Apremont, 
hi. 18 gs The Movable 
110; The Hanging Rock, iii. 110; = 
Druidical Remains i in, iii. 110; Cavern 


of Brigands, iii. 110; ; Legendary Names 
of, iii. 110; Pharamond Oak, iii, 110, 
Ill; } A iii. 111; 


pereur, iii. 4; Views from the Tour 


de ! Emperenr, iii. 114, 115; Fires in, 
iti. 115; Belle Croix, iti. 115; Rained 
Oak of Clovis, iii. 116; Boute Ronde 
Road, iii. 115; Lake iii. 116; Deer, 
iii, 15; Sing i 115; at the prosent 


day, 

Forelead, } Worth, Beacon Light on, i. 79; 
Naval Battle off, i, 79. 

Forest, A Walk in Windsor, i. 21, 22. 

Forest Land and Wild Bet, i. 127. 

—_ Law before the Great Charter, i. 

Forests, English :—. i. 186; Bel- 
haugh, i. 136; Birkland, i. 186 ; Dart- 
moor, i. 127; ‘Epping, i i. 184; 

i, 127; Hainault, i i. 184; Neodwood, i. 
128; ‘New, i. 196; Oxton, i, 186; 
Sherwood, } 1. 184; Windsor, i i. 130. 

Foresters of Jed, ii. 69; Trophies of, ii. 69. 

Fores Hills, Auvergne, The, iv. 2, 3, 6, 7- 

Fortescue, ‘Sir E., Prisoner at Windsor 
Castle, i. 10. 

Forth, Frith of the, Coast of, i. 164; at 
Kildean, i ii, 112. 

Forum, Great, The, Rome, iii. 202; Exca- 
vations in, iii, 203; View ‘of the Capi- 
toline Hill from, iii, 203. 

Forum of Nerva, Rome, i iii. 206. 

Foscari, Burial-place of, Venice, iii. 171. 

Fountains Abbey, i. 145, 266; Origin of, 
i, 266, 267; Wealth and Power of, i. 
267; Church of, i. 267; Ruins of, i. 
267: Fate of ‘the last’ two Abbots, 
i, 267; after the Dissolution, i. 267. 

Fountains at Constantinople, v. 102. 

Fowl, Legend of Wild, i, 260, 

au Fowey Gallants,” The, i 232, 233. 

Fowey, The Buyer, i i, 284; Town of, i. 
234; Port of, i. 234; Men of, i, 234; 
during the Civil Wars, i i. 285; "and the 
Dutch, i. 236. 

Fox, C. J., Bust of, Eton, i. 35. 

Fox, George, imprisoned i in Scarborough 

e, ii, 28. 

Fox Howe, Grasmere, ii. 228. 

“ Fox Tor Mires,” Dartmoor, i ii. 211. 

Foyers, Fall of, Loch Ness, i ii, 186. 

France and Italy, Bridge between, i iii, 86 ; 

ier between, iii. 172, 

France, Frontiers of :—La Rochelle, i iv, 
136, 138; the Castillon Brook, iv, 138; 
Town of ‘Sisteron, i iv. 188; on 
the Frontier of Italy, iv, 189; Italian 
and French Valleys of the Dauphine 

Alps, iv. 139, 140; Valley of Guil, iv. 

140, 142; Mont Dauphin Fortress, iv. 

142; Village of Guilestre, iv. 142; 

Gorge of Guil, iv. 142; Chateau 

Queyras, iv. 142; V "of Quey- 

ras, iv. 143, 144; River Meuse, 

iv. 231, 282, 233; Village of Dom- 

rémy, iv. 284° Ballon d’ Alsace, iv. 284; 

Voages, iv. 284, 285; Strasburg, iv. 

285, 242; Laxembarg, iv, 242; Sedan, 

iv. 248; Town of Bouillon, iv. 246; 

Department of Ardennes, iv. 246, 247; 


my a 247. 

France Norther, , and Southern England, 
iii, 1, 

Gees eh A i0e Weis tore iad 104; 
wane iii, 106, 107 Hermitage, i iii. 
le 07; Tortoise Rock, iii. 106, 107; 

eeping Rock, iii. 107; Mushroom 
be iii. 107. 

Francis L, Residence at Fontainebleau, iii. 
101; and the Lord of Alarcon, iv, "tO. 

Franciscan Church, Tnnsbrack, v. 16; 
Maximilian's Tomb in, v. 16; Statue 
of King Arthur in, v. 16; Statue of 
Hofer in, v. 16. 

Frari, Ohurch of, Venice, iii, 170 ; Foncari 
buried in, ii. 170; Monument to Titian 
in, iii. 171; Monument to Canova in, 
iii. 171; Nitian’s Pala dei Pesari, iii, 
Fran: tomb of « Pesan Doge, fi. 171. 

al gparsprs hg 14. 
TI. and Labeck, iv. 26. 
ord Pol y Pocket, Story of, 


rie’ yt Ab vee ets 


Frederick the Great and Prussian Archi- 


agent of a, ii, 287; and 
Wale v. "138; peyrogh ie ‘196. 

French, Sark possessed b iv. 187. 

Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, ii, 286, 
287; Rocks of, ii. 287; Tennyson's 
House at, ii, 287. 

Friary, Chapel of, Winchelsea, i, 90. 

Friday Mar Ghent, v, 122, 

Friedrichsba arn f arid iii, 122. 

Frith’s “ Ramsgate Beach: 

Frogmore, Mausoleum at, i. r; Dalit 
Kent's Mausoleum at, i. 95. 

Froissart on the Death of Queen Philippa 
i.6; on ~ Founding of Winteor 
Castle, i i, 

Frontiers of Po iv. 135, 136, 281. 

Fruit Market, Venice, iii. 151. 

Frutigen Alp, i iii, 57. 

Frying-Pan, The Devil's, Cornwall, i, 239, 


Fuentemabia, City of, Spain, iii. 272; 
Resistance to Conde, iii. 272, 274; 
Death of Paladin Roland near, iii. a74. 

Fuller, Thomas, i. 252, 257; ii. 167. 

Funay, Town of, on the Meuse, v, 142, 

Farka, = Atbey of. Alps, iii. 66. 

Furness Abbey, i. 267; Founded by King 
Stephen, 1. 267; ‘Situation, i. 267, 
268; Extent of "Monastic Buildings, 
i. 270; The Church, i. 270; Altera- 
tions, i. 270; Cha House, i 270; 
Library, i. 270; Ruinsof,i.270; Wealth 
of, i. 270. 

Furstenberg Cascade, Rhine, iii, 134. 


G. 


Gaderthal, Tyrol, The, v. 30. 

Gades, The Ancient, iv. 213. 

Gaditanian Dancers, The Roman, v. 228, 
Gadshill, i. 203. 

Gaillard, Chateau of, Rouen, iii, 10. 
Galata, Constantinople, v. 111; Genoese 
Colony at, v. 111; Tower of, v. 111. 

Galatea and Acis, Tradition of, iv. 262. 
Gallehorn, from Zmutt Thal, ‘High Alps, 


v. 162. 

“Galilee,” Durham Cathedral, The, ii. 91. 

Galileo, Tower of, Belloaguardo, i iv, 148; 
Grave of, iv. 151. 

ar eae Tomb of, Ravenna, iv. 
1 

Galleries, The, Gibraltar, v. 61, 53, 54, 

Gallery, Long, Haddon Hall, ii. 6. 

Galloway, C., Builder of Redeemer’s Gate, 
Moscow, Y. 202. 

Galway, District of, ii. 37. 

Gap of Dunloe, Killarney, i i. 200. 

of, Route to, iii. 32; Dimen- 
sions of the Lake, iii. 82, 33; at Riva, 
iii, 33; Promontory of ‘Sermoine, i iii, 
33; Catullus’ Villa, iii. 33; Castle of 
Bermoine, i iii, 34. 

Garden, Queen’s Private, Windsor, i. 15. 

Garrick, Villa of, i. 212. 

Garter, Order of, instituted, i. 6. 

Garter Tower, ‘Windsor Castle, i. 6 

Gasteren Thal, Alpe, iii. 58, 238. 

Gate House, St. i, 954. 

Gate of Honour, Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, ii. 176. 

eat, Warwick, i. 66. 
Getsway, Henry VITII.’s, Windsor Castle, 


Gaicwey, 3 Norman, Windsor Castle, i. 10. 

Gateway of Linlithgow Castle, i. 171. 
Gibraltar seen from, v. 42. 

Gaunt, John of, Pulace of, ii. 103. 

Gausta Fjeld, Norway, iv. 183. 

more Village ok, iii. 190; Cirques 
iii, 196. 

Gaveston, Fete of, i. 62; Besioged in 

Scarborongh Castle, ii. 23. 
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og oir i Pree ange 


daimtgw Ho y. "205, te : 


the Kaere, iv. 205; 
Sven Suatar of, i, 208 

Gemmi Pas, Alpa, iii. 7 from Then 
to Frutigen, iii. 57; ars 
Gaines Thal faa, tee a 5 fe 

iii. iii. 

58; Rinderhorn, iii. 58; —— 
iii, ‘58 ; Hostel Schwarenbach, i iii, 68 
a tarn in, iii, 58; Glacier of tho 

Wildstrubel, < a Valley o 
Dala, iii. 58; of Rhone, i 
58, 65; the Pennine Seen t iii. 5B; a 
Downward Path, iii. 58, 60; Village 
of Leukerbad, iii. 60; Baths of Leuk, 
iii. 61 ; Ladders of Leuk, i ili. 62; Mar. 
tigny, iii. 62; Fortress of La Batie, i iii. 
se View from the Fortress, iii. 62; 

ee the Valley of Dranee, iii. 62; 

& Flood in, iii. 62; Val de Bagnes, ii 
62, 63; Village of Osiéres, iii. 63 ; 
Village of Liddos, iii, 63; Hamlet of 
St. Pierre, iii. 63; Roman ‘Colum, i iis, 
jer Cantine de ‘Pros, iii. 65; Hospice 
of St. Beraard, iii. 65; Valley: of Aosta, 
iii. 65; Col de la Forclas, ii. 65; Glen 
of Trient, iii, 65, 66; the Trient, iii, 
65, 66; Tete Noire, iii, 66; from Téte 
Noire to the Bernese Alps, iii. 66; 
Glacier of the Rhono, iii. 66; Ridge of 
Farka, iii. 66. 

Geneva, Lake of :—Great Names associ- 
ated with, iv. 112, 113; Ways of 
Approach, iv. 113; View from Gol de 
la Faucille, iv. 113; Town of Lau- 
ganne, iv. 114; Ouchy, iv. 114; Town 
of Morges, iv. 115; Custle of Wufflana, 
iv. 115; Vineyards of, iv. 116, 118; 
Town of Coppet, iv. 116; Lake near 
Geneva, iv. 116; Rivera’ Rhone and 
Arve, iv. 116, 118; Physical Features 
of the Lake, iv. 118; Vevey, i iv. 118; 
Village of Cully, iv. 118; Scenery 
near Montreux, iv. 118, 120: Clarens, 
iv. 120; Mountain Scenery of, iv. 120; 
Montreux, i iv, 121; Hamlet of Gloon, 
iv. 122; Dent de Jaman, iv. 122; 
Castle of Chillon, iv. 122; Hotel 
Byron, Villeneuve, iv. 123; Canton 
Valais, i iv. 123; Town of St. Gingolph, 
iv. 123; Valleya of Ormond Dessous, 
and Deesus, iv. 128, 124, 126; Port 
Valais, iv. 123; Yvorne, iv. 124; 
Aigle, Town of, i iv. 124; Sépey, iv, 124; 
Simmenthal, road. to, iv. 124; Torrent 
of Grande Eau, iv. 124; road to the 
Alps, iv. 126; Tour d’Aay and Tour 
de Mayen Peaks, i iv. 126; Hotel des 
Diablereta, iv. 126; Pont d'Aroust, i iv, 
126; Diablerets Mountain, iv. 126; 
Creux de Champs, iv. 127; Ferns, iv. 
127, 130; Col de la Croix, iv. 128, 130; 
Mont Blanc from Bex and Ollens, iv. 
128; Path over tho Pass Col de Pillon, 
iv, 130; Mont Blanc from Chamos- 
saire, iv. 130; Mountains from Plan 
des Iles, iv. 130; Téte du Moine, iv. 
130; Alpine Flowers, iv. 130; View 
from the Oldenhorn, iv. 131; Valley 
of the Upper Simmenthal, iv. 181; 
The Wi bel, iv. 131; Zweisem- 
men, iv. 181; Comballaz Lake, Geneva, 
iv. 131; Valley of Etivas, iv. 131; Road 
to Bex, i iv. 182, 134; Taveyannas, iv. 
182, 134; View of Mont Blanc, iv, 184; 


Cham , Village of, iv. 134; Rocks of 
Dent orcles, iv. 134; Val d’Illiez, 
iv. 184; View from Dent du Midi, 


v. 134; "Effects of a Storm on, v. 154. 
Road to, from Nice, iii. 79; Scene 
sero iii. 97; City of, iti. 99, 100. 
soar Venetians, ween, 
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Inn. Ginstoabary i, +97; 
TE men tan an 
iv. 80, 31. 

ear & Tit and Fanily, Picture of, i, ld, 


George LIT. Statue of, i. 17. 
pier be and Windsor Castle, i, 12; at 


Palace, i. 154. 
car Ha Bal By, Treland, 
George The Fry, and Banos, 7 
of Rheinstein Caatle, 


aca 1a of, . 
Germans and the ee of Waterloo, v. sap 
German Towns:—Halberstadt, iv. 41; 
Hanover, iv. 32—~3¢ ; Hild’eheim, i 
34—46; Goalar, iv. 36—41 Libeck, 
iv. 96-28; Laneburg, iv. 20-31; 
Nuremburg, i iv. 42—47; Truvemunde, 
iv. 28, 20; Wurahurg, iv. 41, 42. 
sage n Towns, Old, Sharactoriation of, 


Gicuay and Snes, Connection be- 
tween, iv. 24, 25 

Gevangepoort, Hague, Murdor in, v, 268. 

“Gewirr” Whirlpool of Rhine, iii. 189; 
Spirit of, iii, 139, 

Ghent, Antique Charactor of, v. 118; 
Brick Churches of, v. 118, 119; Town 
Hall, v. 120; Cathedral, v. 121 ; Mad 
Margaret Cannon, v, 129; Cour dea 
Princes, v. 122; Statue of Artovelde, 
v. 122; Spanish Boatmen’s Hall. v. 
122; Theatre, v. 122, 124; Palace of 
Justice, v. 124. 

Ghetto, Rome, iii, 208. 

Giant Oak, Cranbourne Chase, i. 147. 

Giant's Causeway, Troland, ii. 47; Deacrip- 
tion of, ii, 49, 60; Su wed Con- 
structor of, ii. 50; Throe ivisions of, 
ii, 50; The Great Causeway, ii, 50; 
Giant’s Gateway, ii. 50; Giant's Organ, 
ii. 50; Giant's Pulpit, it. 60; Giant's 
Ball Alley, ee 60; Giant's Amphi- 
theatre, ii, 

Giant's Sires Doge's Palace, iti. 166. 

Gibbon on the Isola Bella, iii. 49; Com. 
aes of his History, iv. 14; v. 101, 


Gibraltar: — Sir George Rooke's Capture 
of, v. 89, 40; Hercules Pillars in tho 
traits of, v. 40; History of, v. 40; 
Origin of the Name, v. 40; Momo. 
rable Four Years’ bah of, v. 40, 41, 
42; Description of Modern, v. 42; 
Viow from El Hacho, v. 42; View 
from the Signal Station, v. 42: Bar- 
bary, Ape of, v. 43; Spain, seen from, 
v.43; Arisa sean from, ¥. 48; O'Hara 
Tower, v. 43: “Charen the Fifth'’s" 
Wall, v. 43; Plateau of Windmill Hill, 
v. 43; Centa, v. 43,45; The Hamlet of 
Catalan Bay, v. 46,46; Flowers of, v. 
46; Alameda Gardon, v. 46; Windmill 
Hill Road, v. 46, ee View from Ala- 
meda Garden, v 49: “Queen of 
Spain's Chair,” ¥, i : San ‘Roque, v.49, 
50; Fortress and Garrison Town, v. 60; 
Impregnability of, v. 60, 51; Fortifien- 
tions of, v.61; Gu Gullories uf, v. 61, 53; 
St. George's Hall, v. 64; Journe 
from, to Mala or Granada, v. 54, 5 . 

Giessbach Wu 1, fii, 246, 247. 

Gigas Librorum, Stockholm, v. 8. 

Gilbert, Sir H., ii. 199, 201. 

Gil Blas, Imprisonment of, at Segovia, iii. 


286 
Gilnockie, Laird of, and his King, ii. 74; 
Grave of, ii, 14. 
Gingolph, Town of, Lake Genova, iv. 123, 
Giotto, Campanile of, Florence, iv. 150. 
Girgenti, Greek Relics at, Syracuse,iv. 289. 
Girth Cross, Edinburgh, i i, 155. 
Givet, Town of, on the Meuse, v. 142. 
Glacier des Bossons, Route up, Mont 
Blane, v. 174, 
Glarniech, Precipices of, Lake Limmat, 
v. 90. 
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Glaslyn, Tarn of, Snowdon, i. 51, 52; 

at on ree Bunks ea 154. ae 

n! » i. 262; 

Origin, i er Situation, 1. 262; 
st a h’s Chapel, i i, 262, 268; The 
Church, i. 263; Crypt, i. 263; 
the Well 263 ; Relics, 1, 263, 264; 
Arthur's "Bones, i, 264, 2665; 
St. Dunstan’s Bones, i, 265, 266; 
Fate of the Last Abbot, i. 266; the 

Sacred Thorn, i. 266. 

Glastonbury, The George Inn at, ii. 27. 

Glen Moriston, Loch Ness, ii. 186 ; of the 
Two Lakea, i. 175; Urquhart, ii 186. 

Glen Tilt, Valley of, ’ Grampians, i ii, 122, 
124, 126. 

Glencoe, Curse of, ii. 191. 

Glencoe, Valley of, ii. 187; Traditional 
Birthplace of Ossian, ii. 187; Scene 
of the Massacre, ii. 187; Description 
of, ii. 187; Buchall Etive, ii. 188; 
Devil's Staircase, ii, 188; Moor of 
Rannoch, ji. 188; Ossian ‘Names i in, 
ii, 190, 191. 

Glencore, "Valley of, Treland, i. 174. 

Glencree, The River, Treland, i. 174. 

Glendalough, Ruins of, Treland, i. 175; 
History of, i. 176, 177; St. Kevin's 
Kitchen, i. 177; Tower of, i. 177; 
Cathedral of, i. 177; Churches of, i. 
177; Chapel of Our Lady, i. 177, 178, 

Glendower, Owen, takes Harlech Castle, 
il. 159. 

@lenfalloch, Grampians, ii. 122. 

Glenislorane River, Treland, i. 174. 

Glenmhor-nan-Alby, ii. 184, 185. 

‘Glion, Hamlet of, Lake Geneva, iv. 122. 

Gloucester Cathedral, ii. 96: Style, ii. 96, 
97; History. of, i li. 97, 98; Edward IT. 
Buried in, ii. 97; Interior, ii, 98; 
Monument of Edward IL, ii. 98: 
Altar-tomb of Robert Courtehose, ii. 
98 ; Cloisters, ii. 98 ; “Carols,” ii, 98. 

Gloucester, Duke of, Grave of the Good, 


Gloucester, The Three Towns of, ii. 199. 

Glyder, Great, Snowdon, i. 51, 56. 

Godalming, Surrey, Scenery of, i, 145. 

Godolphin, Provost, Building erected at 
Eton by, i. 34. 

“ ane Acre, ”” Ramsgate, i. 80 ; Grasmere, 
ii, 

Godshil, “Church of, Isle of Wight, ii. 278. 

Godwin, Earl, Death of, i. 283—25. 

Goethe and the Festival of St. Roch, iti. 


130. 
Gohrischstein, Peak of, v. 67. 
Golden Book, Venice, tii. 167. 
Golden Horn, Constantinople, vy. 114. 
Golden Roof, Innsbruck, v. 14, 16. 
Golden Tower, Seville, iv. 222. 
Gondo, Gorge of, High Alps, v. 176. 
Gondola, The Venetian, iii. 151. 
Gonsalvo de Cordova and the Basques, 
iii. 275. 
Gorbio, near Mentone, i iii, 82, 
Gorey, en ly iv. 176. 
Gorner 


h Alps, v. 162, 164, 
165, iat oo 


Gorner Grat, Road to, from Riffel Hotel, 
High Alps, v. 164, 165; View from, 
v. 165, 166. 

Goslar, Town of, Germany, iv. 36; His- 
tory of, iv. 38 ; Monarchs at, iv. 38; 
and the Thirty Years’ War, iv. 38; 
Hotel, iv. 38, Town Hall, iv. 38; 
Cathedral, i iv. 38; Altar of Krodo, iv. 
38; Palace and Chapel, iv. 38; 
Zwinger Tower, iv. 38. 

Gotha Canal, Sweden, v. 7; Work e 
ein von Platen, v. 7; Locks on, V. 


Gothic Houses, Venice, iii. 153. 

Goths at Gibraltar, The, v. 40. 

oe the Tron Hand, Death of, iii, 
Goufire d’Enfer, Pyrenees, iii. 194. 
Goujon, Jean, sculptor, iii. 7. 

Governors of Carisbrook Castle, ii. 279. 
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ee ee and Anne of Denmark, 


Grafite, "The celebrated, Rome, iii. 209. 

Grampians, The : — Extent, ti, 106; 
Height, ii. 108; General Character, 
ii. 106, 107; Origin of the Name, ii. 
107; Passes ‘in, ii. 107; “ Buichinnan 
Mountains,” ii. 107; Course of the 
Clyde, ii. 109; Stonet 
109; Falls of Clyde, if. 
of Falkland, i ii. 110; Binling agi 
ii. 110, 112; Town and 
Stirling, ii. ill; Falls of Banking, 
ii. 114; Ben Lomond, ii. 4 116, 121; 
Craigrostan Cavern, ii. 11 ‘a88 
the Trossachs, ii, 115; Loch Katrine, 
ii, 115, 117; MacGregors, Country of, 
ii. 118, 120; Benvenue, ti. 120: Cave 
of Goblins, ii. 120, “ Bealach- nam-Bo, “ 
ii, 120, 121; Glenfalloch, ii. 123; 
Highland Dwellings, ii, 122; Valley 
of Glen Tilt, ii. 122; the Ridge of Ben 
Gloe, ii. 124; Scenery along the 
Tilt, ii. 124; "Clech- hil-Andress, i ii, 
126; the River Loc n, ii, 126; 
Braemar, ii, 126; Lochna, ii. 126: 

Ben-na-Buird and Ben-Macdhui, ii il. 

126, 130; Ruins of Clunaidh, ii. 196; 
Mansion’ of Invercauld, ii. 126; Pine 
Forest of Balloch Bay, ii. 126, 127; 
Cairn-na-cumnhe, ii, 127; District of 
Blair Athol, ii. 127; Dunkeld, ii. 127 ; 
the River Bran, ii. 127; Bumbling 
Bridge, ii. 127; River and Linn of 
Dee, ii. 127, 129; Cairntoul and 
Braeriach, ii, 129, 130; Cairngorm, 
ii. 130; Bass Rock, ii, 180; Turnbury 
Castle, ii. 130. 

Grana Uiale, the Irish Chieftuiness, ii. 40. 

Granada and the East Coast of Spain :— 
Last Stronghold of the Moors, v. 176, 
178; Wealth of, v. 178; Last Sie = 
v. 178; King "Boabdil’s Farew 
v. 179; Situation of, v. 179; the ie 
hambra, v. 179; Fortifications of, v. 
181, 182; Red "Castle, v. 182; Ver- 
milion Towers, v. 182; Generaliffe 
Palace, v. 186; Province of Murcia, 
v. 186; City of Murcia, v. 186; Vil- 
lage of Elche, v. 187; Town of Jativa, 
vy. 189, 190; Province of Valencia, v. 
190; City of Valencia, v. 191; Murvie- 
dro, v. 191; Tarragona, v. 191; Bar- 
celona, v. 191. 

oo. Journey to, from Gibraltar, v. 
4, 5 


Grand Moveran, from Lake Geneva, iv. 120. 

Grande Eau Torrent, Lake Geneva, i iv. 124. 

Grasmere, Valley and Lake of, ii. 226; 
Wishing Gate of, ii, 226 ; Village of, 
ii, 228; “ God’s Acre,” ii. 228, 

“ Gray Man's Path,” Antrim, ii. 54. 

Great Gable, Lake District, ii, 235. 

Great Oak, Panshanger, i. 146, 147. 

Great Tom of* Lincoln, i. 115; of Oxford, 
ii, 185, 186. 

Greece, Past and Present, v. 249; little 
Visited by Travellers, v. 249; "Roads 
in, v. 249, 

Greek Colonists at Naples, iv. 51. 

Greeks, Modern, v. 260. 

Greendale ng Welbeck Abbey, i. 136; 
Carriage drawn ae i, 186; @ 
Cabinet made from, i. 

Gregorio, Hernandez, the Astist, iii. 279. 

Grive-de-Looy Bay, Jeroy, iv. 11 

-de 'y, Jersey, iv. 178, 179. 

Greville, Sir Fulke, and Warwick Castle, 
i. 62; a Friend of Sir P. Sidney, ii. 15. 

Grey, Lady Jane, Execution of, ii. 15. 

“Grey Wethers,” Stone Circle, "Dartmoor, 
ii, 212, 218. 

Grianan Dearduil, Glencoe, ii. 190. 

Grimaldi, House of, Monaco, iii. 80. 

Grimsel "Pass, Alps, between Berne and 
= iii, ll Pend Man’s Lake, iii. 

and Austrians in, iii. 68, 

"0; Fighting on the Platess, iii. 70; 

Valley of the Aa, i iii. 70; Hospice, iti. 


70; in Aar Valley, iii. 70; 
Handeck iii. 70, 71; Hallenplatte 
Bae Oe cee 
iii. 71; t) ii, 
of Kirchet, Cascades of 


ii. 71; 

bach, iii. 71; Carriage Road 

iii. 71; Lake of Lucerne, iii ei 

latus, iii. 71; Fliiclen, Road to St. 
Grimuel Hoepice” i 70, 

ll. ° 

Grimsel Plateau, iii. 70. 
Grindewald, Mule ket, G ea i 


250; Village of, v. 154. 
Grion Lake, accra iv. 184. 
Gripeholm Castle, aA eae v. 6; Royal 


Grivelli, itcoly of Eoin, iii. 45. 

Grédner Thal, Crage: of, from Seisser, High 
Alps, v. 155. 

Grédner Thal, Tyrol, The, v. 30. 

Grotte de Lord Byron, Fontainebleau, iii. 


104, 

ae) Notre Dame de Romonot, Jura, 
v. 22 

a dos Fées, on the Orbe, Jura, v. 242, 


Grund of Saxon Switzerland, v. 68. 

Gsteig, Village of, Lake Geneva, iv. 130, 
131. 

Guadaloupe, Virgin of, iii. 272. 

Guadalquiver, The River, i iv. 218. 

Guadiaro, The River, at Ronda, v. 55. 

Guards’ Room, Rome, iii. 208, 309. 

Gudvagen, Norway, iy. 91. 

Gueldres, Mary of, and her Son, ii. 66. 

Guer, The River, Brittany, iii, 20. 

Guernsey, Island of, iv. 178; St. Peter 
Port, iv. 178 ; Town of, iv. 178 ; Beauty 
of the Inhabitants, i iv. 174; Hautevilie 
House, iv. 174; St. Sam on’s, iv. 174; 
Bays of the Southern iv. 174; 
aerate iv. 174; Cliffs of Pleinmont, 
iv 

Guesclin, Du, ome of Mount Orgueil 
Castle by, iv. 

Guil, Valley of, "Dauphin, iv. 21, 140, 
142; Storm in, iv. 142; Gorge of, iv. 
142: Cheese of, iv. 144. 

Ghiletre , Village ot, Dauphiné Alps, iv. 
148. 


Guinevere, Queen, Bones of, i. 265. 

Gustavus Adolphus, iii. 122; v.i., and the 
Church of St. Goar, iii. 140; Statue of, 
v. 8; Horse of, v. 3; Tomb of, v. 4. 

Gutach , Valley Railway i in, Black Forest, 
iv. 

Guitenea, ‘Village of, iti. 70. 

Guy’s Tower, Warwick Castle, 1. 62. 

Gwydir, Tradition of a Knight of, i. 51. 


H. 


Haakonsén Haakon and Walkendorff 
Tower, iy. 82. 
Haarlem, Town Hall of, v. 269; Art Gal- 
lery, v. 270; Artists of, v. 270. 
Haldia Balt 112; ii. 4; Dele gr 5; 
reeks ii, 5; Lang allery, ii. 5; 
jure of, ii. 5, 6 b; Doroity Ver 
Sy ii, 6; Queen Elisabeth at, ii. 
73 Terrace at, ii. 6, 7. 
Hadrian, Buins of the Villa of, Rome, iii. 
ae Ant the Temple of Theseus, 
v. 257. 
Hag's Glen, Ki , 1. 201. 
Hague, The, v. 267 ; Juildings of, vy. 268; 
Execution of John of Barneveldt at, 
v. 268; Murder of the Brothera Do 
Witt, v. 268; Statue of William IL, 
vy. 268; Statues of William the Silent, 


v. 268. 
Hainault Forest, Fairlop Oak in, i. 184. 
Halberstadt, Town of, y, iv. 41; 
Statue of Wild Roland at, iv. 41. 
he, Town of, v. 73; eae e 
74; Taiebfrauen Kirche, v. 
Houses of, y. Th, 76; Market Place, v 
76, 16; Rathhans, v. 76; War in, v. 
76; Kihlingerthor, v. 16 


Haliburtons’ Aisle, Dryburgh Abbey, i. 168. 
at 78; aaa sda 


Han vl Court Bridge, View of the 
= from, i, 211. 

Hampton Court Palace, i. 184, 212; Gar- 
dena 212; Wick, i. 211; Green, i i212. 

Handeck Alps, iii. 70, 71. 

Hanging Rock, Fontainebleau Forest, iii. 


110. 
Hills, North Devon, i ii, 266. 
Hannibal in the Pyrenees, iii. 173; Tower 
of, Cape Pelorus, iv. 259, 
sar: Germany, iv. 32; and the Early 
iv. 32; the Old Town, iv. 32 
es thhaus, iv. $2; Church of St. 
George, iv. 32; Leibnits’s House, iv. 
33; Neustadt, iv. 34; Residence-Castle, 
iv. 34; Plate-room i in the Castle, iv. 
34; Palace of Herrenhaueen, iv. 34. 
Hansa League, Liibeck the Head of the, 


iv. 26, 
Hansgeln, Custom of, St. Goar, iii. 140, 141. 
Harcourt Family, Seat of, i. 223. 
Hard, Portsmouth, The, i. 99. 
, Great, Fjord of, Norway, iv. 
79; Scenery of, iv, 82, 84: a Branch 
of the, i iv. 8, 86; Costume of the Pes- 
nae Pro fiat iv. 89. mn 
Eee ft) orway, iv. 
kat De Scarborough 
yea ii. ay 


ara House, The Two Charleses at, 

1 

Harem and Palace, Stamboul, v. 103. 

Hare's “Cities of Central and Northern 
Ttaly ” iv. 162. 

Harford Bridge, Dartmoor, ii. 213; Ham- 
let and Church of, ii. 213, 214. 

Harlech Castle, Wales, ii. 157, 158; View 
from, ii. 158; Ruins of, ii, 158, 169. 

Harold and Tosti, Fight "between, i i, 23; 
at the Battle of Hastings, i, 91, 92. 

Harten, ea Confined in Chepstow 
Castle, ii. 

Hartland Point Norta Devon, ii. 271; 
Abbey and Church of, ii. 272. 

Hartz, lesheim on the, i iv. 34. 

Hascombe Beach, Shanklin Sand, i. 146, 

Hasli, Valley of, “lps, i iii. 71. 

« Hasselbacken,” The, Stockholm, v. 6. 
Hastings, Lord, Grave of, Windsor Castle, 


i.7, 
Hastings, Old, from Fast Cliff, i. 91; 
from the Castle, i. 91; Battle of, i. 91, 


Ether, Anne, Grave of, i.75 ; Cottage 
1 
Hats, Welsh Women’s, ii. 154. a 
Hatto, Bishop, and the Mouse Tower, ili 
7. Ts 
sidan ‘ 
oad ill A Abbey of, i. 272, 
oA elid Fjeld, Norway, iv. ar 
Haute veill Tour, Rouen, iti 
Arthur Confined in, iii. 3,4. 
Hauteville House, Guernsey, iv. 174. 
Hawley, John, Story of, i205, 
Hawthorn wthorn Tree,Ca Cawdor Castle, The, ii. 183. 
Hawthornden, Honse of, i. 159, 160, 161, 
Jonson's Visit to, i. 161; Relics in, i, 
161; Caverns beneath, i. ‘161, 162. 


8; Prince 


‘Boalin, 1. 168, 164. 
Hayenbach and Aschach, the Danube 


ween, v. 275. 
Headon Hill, Isle of Wight, i. 287. = 
Heads, Armed, at Carnarvon Castle, ii 
— Midlothian,” Sir W. Scott's, 
i. e 
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Destroyed ‘by Fire, j ili, 121; Growth 
of, iii. 120; the Ritter Saal,” iii, 122; 
the Freidrichaban, iii. 122; the English 
Building, iii. 122; Elizabethen Piorte, 
iii, 122; View from the Terrace, iil. 122, 

Heidelberg, Town of iii. 119, Situation, 
aati Sepak tii. igen 
and Pillaged by Tilly, iii. 119 ; Pillared 
and Burnt by the French, iii. 119, or 

Tahieies University and ‘Churches 0 
iii. 12 

Heights a Abraham, Derbyshiro, i. 110. 

Heiligen Drei Brunnen, Springs of, Tyrol, 
v.18; Wooden Figures at, v. 18, 

Heiligen Kreutz, Tyrol, v 16. 

Hein, Peter, Admiral, v. 264. 

Heine, ii. ete . 283 ; Description of 
Goslar, ii. 3 

Helder Dyke, Tolland, v. 261, 262. 

Helens, Mother of Ivan the Terriblo, v. 


Heliopolis, Obelisk of, Story of, iii, 87; 
at Rome, iii. 199. 

Hellesylt, Station of, Norway, iv. 206. 

Helmets, Old, at Warwick, i, 66, 

“ Heloise,” Rousseau’s, i iv 120, 

Helston, Road to, from Penrhyn, i. 238. 

Helvellyn, Lake District, i ii. 226, 

Helvetic Arg a iii, 230, 

ey ‘ountain, Legend of Rhino, 
iti, 266. 

Heine Mouth, North Devon, ii. 266. 

"Oxfordshire, of, i. 81, 
Hon y, — vie 999, 
Henrietta Maria, Refuge of, at Fontaine- 


bleau, iii. 102. 

Henry, ae eo rest Charter of, i. 127. 

Henry I Windsor Castle of, i. 6; 
Attempt to Subdue Wales, ii. 146 ; at 
Mount St. Michael's, Normandy, iii. 12; 
Son uf, Drowned, iv., 172. 

Henry II., Curfew Tower, Windsor, dates 
from, 1. 3; Garter Tower, Windsor, 
se i ter da 
at C) pperary, i. 187; - 

borough Castle surrenders to, ii. 23; 
Penance of, ii. 83, 84; and the Welsh, 

ii. 236; and the Bretons, iii, 12. 
ar ll, The Rye Sailors, Address to, 


Henry V, i. 80; and his Army, ii. 164. 
Henry VL, Founder of Eton College, i. 
28; Founder of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, i. 28; Object in Founding 
Eton, i. ai ‘the a8; sae ar 
Coll utes, i. arwit 
Charity School dates from, i. 60; the 
H Grate lien 29; at Ragla 
an Etonian, i. ai n 
“Castle, i ii. 240; Escape from Tenby, 
ii. 260; in Wales, i ii, 262, 263. 
VIIL., and Herne the ea 
: Gatews of Windsor Castle, i. 
God. L 7; and Wolsey’ ys Galas 
Oxford, ii. 135; Portrait of, ii. 136, 
187; Founder of Trinity College, 
prpraray ii. ah 175; and the Iele 
t, 21. 2 
saa Ty. of France and Bearn, iii. 178; 


38. 
Hen's ee Crater, Petit Puy, Auvergne, 
iv. 1 


u Hecbifer Acia” of Ovid, The, iv, 262, 263. 


Deareyett iv. OS ae ft 
Hercules, Supposed 213 
ad; eee Biraiteat Gibralter, v. 


Herdeman's Life, H v. 147. 
Hereford Cai Ht cher 
Western Porch, ii 


101; indy Ch , #101; alt Gebel 
Tower, ii. 101; aot ii, 101; Bell 
Chamber, ii. 101; Nave, ii. aye the 
Reredos, ii. 101; hest View of, ii. 109. 

Herlewin, A Abbot, Church built x i. 263, 

Herm, Islet of, Jersey, iv. 180. 

Hermit of Eskdale, Murder of, i. 260; 
Poter the, v. 

~ Porstatesbleun Forest, iii. 106, 
107; to the Veauviua, iv. 68. 

Hermit's Cave, De i, 128. 

“Hermits,” Kingaloy’s, i. 128—125. 

Herne the Hunter and Honry VIII. i. 4; 
Oak of, i. 15, 17, 1830; Works made 
from the oak of, i, 146. 

Hey wa Leander, Trysting Place of, v. 


Herrovhausen Palace, near asia a4. 

Herrenskretechen, Village of, 
Switzerland, v. 68, 69, 

Hertford, Ear! of, Attack on ebipes 
ii, 63, 

air Prince George of, at Gibraltar, v. 


Hever, Domestic Fortress of, ii. 18; 
Spovimen of tho Transition Age, ii. 
19; Built in Edward III.'s Rai ‘ag ii. 
19; the Nonman Hevors, i ii. 19; Birt) 
of ‘Anne Bolvyn at, ii, 19; Anne of 
Cleves’ Death at, ii. 19; Anno Boleyn's 
Romance at, ii. 19. 

Hildalsfos, Norway, iv. 95. 

eres Prayer of, for the Crusade, 
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Hildeshoim, Cathedral of, iv. 35; Brazen 
Gates of, iv. 35; Pillar of Christ in, 
iv. 35; Rood Scremn, iv. 35; the 
Irmin Pillar, iv. 3. 

Hildesheim, Town of, Germany, iv. 34; 
Modimval Troasures of, iv. 36; Town 
Hall, iv. 36; rey le ‘House, i iv, 35; 
the Fountain, i iv. 36; tho Basilica, iv. 
85; Wooden Houso i in, iv. 35; House of 
the Wedekind Family, iv. 36; Cathe. 
dral, iv. 35; Andreae Church, iv. 35; 
the Silver Find i in, iv. 85, 36, 

High Alps, Tho, v. 145, Bes Alps. 

High Beech, Epping Forest, i, 134. 

High Tor, Dorbyahire, i i, 110. 

Highland Dwellings, ii. 122. 

Hayy Scenes on the Great Water, i. 


Hilda, Founder of Whitby ile i, 260, 

Hill of Gardens, Rome, iii. 

Hill of Tears, Granada, v. W 

Hills, Wooded, Now Forest, i. 142; 
Beauties of English Wooded, i. 143, 

Himmelreich Black Forest, iv. 274. 

Historians, English, iv. 426, 

aria Engliah, in English Homos, ii. 


Hoe sit Wykeham, Inscri ion, Windsor 
ye i, , pti 


Hoche, Tomb of, near Cobleng, iii. 250. 
Hochjoch, Pas of Tyrol, v. 16. 
nd, Meissener of, Saxon Switzer- 
“rrr v. 62, 
Hoe, Plymonth, The, i. 229; Associations 


Hofer, Andreas, Statue of, Innsbruck, v. 16. 

Hogarth’s Gate, Calais, v. 116, 116. 

Hohensollerns, Seat of the, iv. 46, 47. 

Hcheweg Road, Interlaken, iii, 242; 
Fashionable tea a iii. 242. 

ear aon Tower, Johnnie Armstrong's, 


Holland, Helder Dyke, v. 261, 262; oe 
of from the Sea, v. 962; A 
terdam, v. 262-264; Peter the Great 
at Zaardam, v. 266; The Hague, v. 
967; Flaarlem Town Hall, v. 269. 
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Holisshed on King John and his 


+ . 
Se Wood, ahyliig-2 i bee 
platte Road, Alps, The, iii. 70. 

Hollensteinthal, Tyrol, v. 36. 

a Monte Cristallo, High Alpe, 
vy. 164. 

Hillenthal, Valley of, Black Forest, iv. 274. 

Hollingswood Hill, i. 136. 

Holstein Gate, Litheck, iv. 27. 

Holy Blood Chapel, Brages, v. 129. 

Holy Cross Abbey, Edinburgh, Origin of, 
i. 154; James VII., Attempt to Re- 

7s Pag i. “ee : —— of, i. ee 

Cross Abbey, Tipperary, i. 184; 

istory of, tis 185; "Privileges of, 

i. 185; Miracles Wrought at, i. 185; 

Present Appearance, i. 186 ; Tombs in, 
1, 186. 

Holy Land Pilgrims, Route of, v. 274. 

Holy Mountain, Warzburg, iv. 42. 

Holy Rood Palace, Edinburgh, i. 154; 
Home of the Scottish Kings, i. 154; 
Present Palace Built by Charles IT., 
i. 164; Prince Charlie at, i. 154; 
George IV. at, i. 154; in the Reign 
of Victoria, i. 154. 

Holy Week in Seville, iv. 222. . 

a re South Stack Lighthouse on, iii. 
1 


Holzemme, River of, v. 73. 

Home Park, Windsor, i. 15, 17. 

Homes, Old English, ii. 1; Changes in, ii. 
2; Haddon Hall, ii.4; Kenilworth, ii. 
8; Penshurst, ii. 14; Hever, ii. 18; 
Scarborough Castle, ii. 19; Bam- 
borough Castle, ii. 23 ; Chepstow, ii. 26, 

Honister Crag, Lake District, ii. 233. 

sees Emperor, Bridge of Albenga, iii. 


5. 
Hook, The Artist, and English Scenery, 
i. 143 


i. 143. 

Hook, Theodore, i. 211. 

Hope, Sir J., Siege of Bayonne by, iii. 178. 

Hope's Nose, Torquay, ii, 200. 

Hopton, Sir R., Engagement with Fuir- 
fax, ii, 267. 

Horace Walpole, i. 92, 98. 

Hornberg, Black Forest, iv.287 ; Burghers 
of, and the Castle, iv. 287. 

Hornberg Castle, on the Neckar, iii. 119. 

Horningdal, Valley of, Norway, iv. 202. 

Horningdalskrakken, Norway, iv. 202. 

Horningdalsvand, Lake of, Norway, iv. 
102. 

Hornisgrinde, View from, Black Forest, 
iv. 279. 

Horse and its Rider, The Yew, i. 146. 

Horses of St. Mark, Venice, History of, 
iti, 158. 

Hospenthal, Lombard Tower at, iii. 74 ; 

illage of, Alps, iii. 75. 

Hospice, Grimsel, iii.70; History of, iii. 70. 

Hospice, St. Bernard, iii, 65; Founder of, 
ini, 65; Monks of, iii. 65. 

Hospital, Leicester, Warwick, i. 66-70; 
St. Peter's, Bristol, ii. 25. 

Hospital of the Holy Ghost, Travemunde, 
iv. 29; Founder of, iv. 29. 

“ Hospitium,” The, Tintern Abbey, ii. 239. 

Hotel ee Villeneuve, Lake Geneva, 
iv. 123. 

Hough, John, and Magdalen Coll 
Oxford, ii, 139. ee 

Hougomont, v. 135. 

House and Church, Depedale, i, 122, 123. 

House, Highest inhabited, in England, si. 


224. 

Hoe the Lord Compositor, Jedburgh, 
ii, 68. 

Houses, Old, in Warwick, i. 60, 66. 

Houses, Old, on Dartmoor, ii. 211, 212; 
Story of one, ii, 212. 

Howards, Last Resting-place of the, i. 98, 

Howe of Fife, The, ii. 110. 

Howitts, A Ballad of the, i 120. 

Howth Hill, Dublin Bay, ii. 54; Town of, 
Pal Abbey Ruins, ii. 55; Castle, ii. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Hugo, ibe 10; and yee = 
261 ; Description o' isw 
‘Andernach, iii. 260; House at Guern- 
sey, iv. 174. F 

“ Hugos,” The Local Term, 1. 241. 

Huguenots and Rouen Cathedral, iii. 6, 
7; Last Stronghold of, in France, iv. 


136. 

Humbert, General, Descent of, on Killals, 
ii. 40. 

“Hundred Steps,” The, Windsor Custle, 
i. 4 


i. 4. 
Hungary, The Danube in, v. 282. 
Huntaman's Leap, South Wales, ii, 258. 
Husa, John, Martyrdom of, v. 83, 84. 
Hubert de Burgh, i. 82. . 
Hurstmonceaux Castle, Sussex, i. 96. 
Hymettus, Mount, v. 258. 


I. 

Iberian Chapel, Moscow, v. 203; Won- 
der-working Picture in, v. 203; Offer- 
ings of the Faithful at, v. 203. 

Ibu-l-Ahmar, Founder of the Alhambra, 
v. 179. 

Ifley, Village of, Thames, i. 224. 

Tlam Hall, Derbyshire, v. 103. 
Ilfracombe, The Walk to, ii. 266; Coast 
between Baggy Point and, ii. 266. 

Ile, The River, Brittany, iii. 20. 

Inchiquin, Lord, Storms Cashel Cathedral, 


i. 187. 
Indulgences, Chapel of, Litbeck, iv. 28; 
Dance of Death in, iv. 28. 
Indvik Fjord, Road to, Norway, iv. 202. 
Inigo Jones, Work of, at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, ii. 169. 
Tnistruck, Island of, Ireland, ii. 39. 
Inn, The River, Tyrol, v. 14. 
Innisfallen, Killarney, Beauties of, i. 194. 
Innkeepers, Scottish, Custom of Ancient, 


i. 150. 
Innocent IIL. and the Castle of Cléés, v. 


248. 

Innsbruck, Town of, Tyrol, v. 14; Situa- 
tion of, v. 14; View from, v. 14; 
Neustadt, v. 14; the “Golden Roof,” 
v. 14, 16; Maximilian’s Tomb, v. 16. 

Inquisition at Valladolid, iii. 279; Philip 
II.’s Vow to Protect the, iii, 279. 

Inscription, A Cambridgeshire, ii. 215; 
at De la Tremouille Castle, iti. 28. 

Tnsula Tiberina, Rome, iii, 211; Legend- 
ary History of, iii. 213. 

Interlaken, Plain of, Oberland, iii. 238; 
Town of, iii. 240; Hotels of, iii. 241, 
242; Promenade of, iii. 242; the 
Liatechine Valley from, iii. 242 ; Jung- 
frau from, iii. 242; Church of, iit. 
242, 243; the Jungfrau from, v. 146, 

Invercauld, Mansion of, ii. 126. 

Inverness-shire, Character of the Scenery 
of, ii. 179. 

Inverness, Town of, ii. 180, 182. 

Inversnaid Fort, Ben Lomond, ii, 115. 

Ionian Isles, Roads in, v. 249. 

Iphigeneis and Orestes, v. 218. 

lreland :—Varieties of Interest in, i. 178, 
174; Scenery of, i. 174; Races, i. 
174; From Wicklow to Dublin, i. 
174; the “Scalp,” i. 174; Tarn of 
Lough Bray, i.174; Dargle Glen, i. 
174, 175; Lover’s Leap, i. 175; Glen- 
dalough, i. 175—178; Vale of Avoca, 
i. 178; the River Avonbeg, i. 178; the 
River Avonmore, i. 178; the River 
Avoca, i. 178; the River Avonbury, i. 
178; Road from Bathdrum to Ww, 
1.178, 179; City of Kilkenny, i. 179; 
Castle and edral of Kilkenny, i. 
179—184 ; Holy Cross Abbey, Tippe- 
rary, i. 184—186; Rock of Cashel, Ti 
perary, i. 186—188; the River Black- 
water, i. 188; Strancally Castle, i. 188, 
189; Templemichael Castle and Church, 
i. 189; Dromana Castle, i, 189, 190; 
Town of Youghal, i. 190; the Blarney 
Stone, i. 191; Blarney Castle, i. 192; 


Lakes of 1. 1945 
i, 194; St. Finan's Abbey, i. 104, 106; 
Ross Island, i. 106, 198; 
i. 198; Cascades of Ki » i. 198; 
Long , Lakes of Ki a % 
198; A W: Mountain Defile, i. 196; 


Gap of Danloe, i. 200; Macgilliouddy's 
Becks, i, 2007 Hage Glan, i, 201; 
Carran Tuel, i. 201; Clonmacn 


. 84; Bridge 

ufting Hole, ii. 35; Lough Mask 
and Lough Corrib, ii. 35; Subter. 
raneous River, ii. 36; the Pigeon Hole, 
ii. 35; the Island and Town of Cong, 
ii. 86; the Abbey of Cong, ii. 35, 36; 
Beauty and Historic Interest of Cong, 
ii, 36, 37; District of Galway, ii. 37; 
Lake of Kylemore, ii. 37; Scenery on 
the Road to Clifden, ii. 37; Twelve 
Pins of Binabola, ii. 37, 38; Clew Bay, 
ii, 38; Croagh Patrick Mountain, ii. 
88 ; Clare Island, ii. 38, 39; View from 
Knockmere, ii. 39; Bay and Town of 
Killala, ii. 40, 42; Rosekirk Abbey, 
ii. 42; Abbey of Moyne, ii. 42; Moun- 
tain Scenery of Donegal, ii. 44, 46; 
Carrigan Head, ii, 46; Slieve League, 
ii, 46; Mountain Scenery of County 
Antrim, ii. 46: “ White Rocks,” it, 
46, 47; Prieat’s Hole Cave, ii. 47; 
Durluce Castle, ii. 47; Portcoon Cave, 
ii. 47; Cave of Dunkerry, ii. 47; Pil- 
lars near Port na Spania, ii. 60; Pleas. 
kin Headland, ii. 52; Castle of Dun- 
severick, ii. 52; Carrick-a-Ride, ii. 54; 
the “Gray Man’s Path,” ii. 64; Ben- 
more Headland, ii. 54; Bay of Dublin, 
ii. 54; Hill of Howth, ii. 64; Custle of 
Howth, ii, 65; Town of Kingston, ii. 


65. 

Trmin ee Hildesheim Cathedral, The, 
iv. 35. 

Tronclad, The Modern, ii. 27. 

Tron Gates of the Danube, v. 288. 

Tron-water, The Spa, v. 138. 

Irrigation, The Moorish System of, v. 190. 

Irving’s, Washington, Description of 
Shakespeare's House,i. 72; the England 
of, iii. 2; Journey to Granada, v, 54. 

Isére, River of, Grenoble, iv. 15. 

Islands, The Channel: — Situation and 
Government, iv. 171; Parliament and 
Governor, iv. 171, 172; Oldest Posses- 
sion of the British Crown, iv. 172; the 
Caskets, iv. 172; Lighthouses on the 
Caskets, iv. 172; Port Guernsey, iv. 
172—175; Jersey, iv. 175—180; Al- 
derney, iv. 180; Sark, iv. 180—184. 

“Tale of Saints,” Ireland, ii. 30. 

“Isle of Thorns,” Westminster Abbey 

Isl ee Wigk re 73; History, ti 278 
eof Wight, ii. 273; History, ii. 278; 
— of, ii. 278, 279. Wight, 

sle of. 

Isola Bella, Lake Maggiore, iii. 47; Owned 
by Count Borromeo, iii. 47; Descrip- 
tion of, iii. 47; “Gardens of, iii. 47; 
Yew Tree on, iii. 47; Ideas suggested 
by, iii. 47, 49. 

Isola dei Peseatori, Lake Maggiore, iii. 49. 

Isola Madre, Lake Maggiore, iii. 46; 
Flowers of, iii, 46; Pheasants on, iii. 


iii, 88. 
Italy und France, Bridge between, ii. 86. 
Italy and Switzerland, Frontiers af, iti. 
48, 44. 
Italy, Northern, from Monte Rosa, iii. 31. 
Italy, Northern :--Certosa, iv. 146; Flo- 
from. Bollosyuard eT a 10 
0, iV. ; 
Sienna, iv. 154; Bagni de Lucca, iv. 
154; Ponte de Diavolo, iv. 166; Menn- 


tains of Carrara, iv. 188; Bologna, iv. 
169; Ravenna, iv. 183; Verona, iv. 166; 
Milan, iv. 167. 

Italy, The Tos of, iv. 256, 258. 

Tehaca, Wandering Obief, iv. 60, 

loa T os ‘ft Kenia, 

vali ‘ower in, v. 198, 

Ivan the Idiot, Relics af, v. 205. 

Ivan the Terrible, Penance of, v. 199; 
commences St. Basil Cathedral, v. 205, 
206; and the Tartare, v. 212. 


“ Tenak Walton” Ion, Derbyshire, i. 103. 


J. 
Jacob's Stone, Tradition of, i. 258. 
Jeogts, The Fishing Crafta, iv. 81, 82. 
James I. and Kenilworth Castle, ii. 13; 
and the Borders, ii. 68; and the 


err of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
ii, 189, 
James I. of Scotland, at Windsor Castle, 


i. 6, 8, 
James I. of Sootland, Birthplace of 154 
sae IIL. of Scotland and his Mother, ii. 


James IV. of Scotland, Death of, ii. 60. 

James V, of Scotland, Tower of Hol F 
i, 154; Body of, i. 154; and Johnme, 
ii, 74, 76; Death of, ii. 110, 

James VII. of Scotland, Attempts to Re- 
store Holy Cross Abbey, i. 154. 

Janissaries of Constantinople, v. 102, 106. 

Jativa, Town of, Eastern Spain, v. 189,190. 

“ Jawbones," Dartmouth, The ii, 204. 

Jed, The, ii. 66; Forest of, 1i. 70, 

Marte Abbey, ii. 66; History of, ii. 

Jedburgh, Town of, ii. 66, 67; Scenery 
round, ii. 67; Queen Mary's House at 
ii. 68; Men of, ii. 69. 

Jerome of Prague, iii, 121. 

Jersey :—Island of, iv. 175; Situation and 
Extent, iv. 175, 176; Climate, iv. 176; 
Town of St. Hélier’s, iv. 176; Corbiére 
Rock and Lighthouse, iv. 176; St. 
Aubin's Bay, iv. 176, 178 ; Fort Regent, 
iv. 176; Fort Elizabeth Castle, iv. 176 ; 
Churches of, iv. 176; Gorey, iv. 176; 
Mount Orgueil Custle, iv. 176, 178; 
Town of St. Aubin’s, iv. 178; Portelet 
Bay, iv. 178; Boulay Bay, iv. 178; 
Bozel Bay, iv. 178; Gréve-de-Lecq 
Bay, iv. 178; St. Brelade's Buy, iv. 
178, 179, 180; Herm Islet, iv. 180; 
Jethou Ialet, iv, 180, 

Jersey, Litany of, iv. 172. 

Jesuits, Church of, Venice, iii. 170, 

Jesus College, Cambridge, ii, 178. 

Jethart, Staves of, Jedburgh, ii. 69, 70. 

Jethou, Islet of, Jersey, iv. 180. 

Jew's House, Lincoln, A, ii. 103. 

« Jow's Toll,” Rheinstein Castle, iii, 133. 

Jews, A Boy Crucified by, ii. 103. 

Jows, Polish, v. 194; Market of Warsaw, 
v. 194, 196. 

Joachim II., v. 223. 

Juan of Are, Memories of, at Rouen, iii. 3; 
Story of, iv. 234. 

Johannisberg on the Rhine, iii. 123. 

Jobn, Duke of, Sweden, Wife of, v. 7. 

John, King, Rage of, after Runny- 
mede, i. 6; and his Barons, i. 33; 
i. 180; Homage to Pandulph, i, 82; 
Founds Beaulieu Abbey, i. 143; and 
Magna Oharta, i. 215; Prisoners of, 
st Corfe Castle, i, 228. 

John IL. of France at Windsor Castle, i. 
6,8; Ransom of, iii, 173. 

saan ae Ot 
at Var ) UL. ; 
Anecdote of, ii, 267. 

Johnstones, Ancient Seat of the, ii. 58. 

doigny, Tuwn of, River Yonne, iv. 144. 

Jolster Vand, Lake and Waterfall of, 
Norway, iv. 191. 

Jonson, Ben, Visit to Hawthornden, i, 161; 
Epitaph - on the Countess of Pembroke, 
i, 18, 


GENERAL INDEX. 


ee: Mountain of, Norway, iv. 


Joseph, King, Defeat at Vittoria, iii. 274. 

Josephine, Empress, v, 223. 

Joux, Chateau of, Jura, 7, 282; Seigneurs 
of, v. 234; Toussaint Ouverture con- 
fined in, v. 234; Mirabeau imprisoned 
in, v. 234. 

Toux, Lake of, v. 244, 246, 247. 

Joux, Valley of, Jura, v. 247. 

Juan de Juni, artist, Valladolid, iii, 279. 

Jufahl, Castle of, Tyrol, v. 18. 

Julian Basilica, Rume, The, ii. 207, 208. 

Julier Pass, Eastern Switeerland, v. 98; 
Scenery of, v. 98, 99; Roman Columns 
at, v. 99, 100. 

Julius att at Savona, iii. 95; Tomb of, 
UL. 9d. 

Jungfrau, from Intorlaken, The, ili. 242; 
from Mu ili, 246. 


: \irren, ili, 246. 
a plympus, Temple of, Athens, v. 
55, 267, 

Jura:—The, Banks of the Doubs, v. 227; 
Course of the Douba, v. 227; Village 
of Remonot, v. 227; Village of 
Morteau, v. 227; Lake of Chaillezon, 
v. 227; Lake of Brenets, v. 297; 
Saut du Doubs, v. 227; Fish of the 
Doubs, v. 229, 280; Forests of, v. 
230, 232; Chiteau of Joux, v, 232; 
“ Bourbaki’s Line of R: treat," v. 234, 
235; River Reuse, v, 237, 288; Val- 
ley of Verridres, v. 236, 238: Noiraigue, 
vy. 288; Longeaigue Stream, Val de 
Travers, v. 238; Champ du Moulin, 
v. 288; Lake of Neufchatel, v. 238; 
Road betweon Besanvon and Locle, v. 
238: Col des Roches, v, 238; Roche 

‘endue pierced, v. 239; Picrro Per. 
tuis, v. 239,240; Subterranean Waters 
of, v. 240, 242; River Aubonno, near 
Biére, v. 240, 241; The River Toleuro, 
v. 241; the River Vorgoic, v. 241, 242; 
Stream in tho Gorge of Serritres, v. 
242; Source of the Louo, v. 242; 
Source of the Orbo, v. 242, 244; 
Lake and Fortross of Les Rousses, y. 
246; View from the Délo, v. 246; 
Cimetiroz ai Borgognons, v. 246; 
Forest of Risoud, v. 247; Lake of 
Ter, v. 247; Lake of Joux, v. 247; 
Village of T’Abbaye, v. 247; Chau- 
diéres d’Enfer, v. 247; Mills of Bon. 
port, v. 247; Course of the Orbe, v. 
247; Vallorbe, v. 247; River Orbo at 
Cléés, v. 248; Castle of Cléés, v. 248; 
Town of Orbe, v. 248, 

Jirgen Wullenwobor, and the Power of 
Lubeck, iv, 26. 

Justedal, Valley of, Norway, iv. 194; 
Glaciers of, iv. 194. 

Justice, Gate of, Alhambra, v, 182. 

Justice, Palace of, Ghent, v. 124, 126, 

Justica Shallow, The Original of, i. 76. 


K. 


Kaiserkrone, Saxon Switzerland, v. 67. 

Kalsat-al-Hamra, Granada, v. 182, 

Kalamaki, A Sail to, v. 250. 

Kalatch on the Don, Russia, v. 216. 

Kalberg Hill, Lineberg, iv. 29; Heathen 
Pillar at, iv. 29, 30. 

Kalfeuser-thal, Eastern Switzerlani, v, 98, 

Kama, The River, v. 214; Water Route to 
Siberia, v. 214; Marauders of, v. 214, 


216. 
Kamnitsthal, Villages of, Saxon Switzer- 
land, v. 69. 
Kander, Valley of, Oberland, iii. 238. 
Kandersteg, Alps, iii. 57. ' 
Karakclews, Headland of, Cornwall, i. 


239. 
Kardaun Schloss, 1, v. 21. 
Karer Bee, Cie wt Lower, Tyrol, 


. 6. 
Karied, Bath ofr. 70; Legend of th 
Karlabed, ‘Town of, v, 10; Surroundings 
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of, v.70, 71; Hirechoueprang, v. 71; 
Dreikseutaberg, v.71; Hained Bagel 
hous, v. 71, 73, 


Charch and Custle of, v. 18. : 

Katrina, Loch of, ii. 115, 117; Boautios 
ae 118; Derivation of the Name, ii. 

Katsenbach, Pillars of, Tyrol, v. 96. 

Kazan, Dotile of, Danube, v. 286, 987; 
Tass of, v. 288, 

Kasan on the Volga, v. 212; Tartare of, 
v. 212; Moeque of, v, 212, 

Kedrich Mountain, a of, tit. 188, 

Keel Foss Waterfall, Norway, iv. 191. 

Kelso, Sconery round, ii. 62; Town of, 
ii, 62; Abboy of, ii. 62, 63. 

Keltie, The, ii, 114. 

Kemmenaver Hobe, near Ema, v. 73. 

Kenilworth Castle, Ruins of, ii, 8, 9; 
Taicester and, ii. 9; Sir W. Soott's 
Visit to, ii. 9; Shak and, ii, 
10; Elizabeth at, ii, 10, 11; Com- 

y at, ii, 12; Rovels at, ii, 12; 
tor History of, ii. 13, 14. 

“ Kenilworth,” Sir W. Scott's, ii, 9. 

Kent, Duchess of, Grave uf, i, 7; Mauso- 
leum at Frogmore, i. 25 

Kent to Sussex, Best Routes from, i. 84. 

Kent's Cavern, Torquay, ii, 202, 

Kentish Sidv of the Thames, The, i. 203. 

Kentwh Tradition, A, i, 81. 

Koawick, Lake Country, ii. 230; Southey’s 
Cottaye at, ii. 231, 

Kovin, Jrish Saint, History of, i. 176. 

Koof, Grand Dake of, Conversion of, v. 216. 

Kikineis, ('rimea, v. 221, 

Kildean, Wooden Bridgo of, ii. 112. 

Kilkee, Town of, Ireland, ii. 29. 

sarger Castlo of, i. 179; History of, 


i, 182. 

Kilkenny, City of, i. 170; Cantle and 
Cathedral, 1. 179; History of, i, 180. 

Killala, Bay of, fi. 40; General Hum- 
dert's Descent on, ii. 40, 

Killala, Town of, ii. 40; Cathodral of, 
ii, 42, 48. 

Killarney, Lakes of, i. 194; Innisfallen, 
i, 104; Ross Iuland and Castle, i, 
196, 198; Cascades of, i. 198; Long 
Range, i. 198; Gap of Dunlos, i, 200; 
Maogillicuddy'’s Reuks, i, 200. 

Killearn, Land of, and Rob Roy, ii, 120. 

Kilsythe, Montrose’s March to, ii, 112. 

King, Dr., Hoad of St. Mary's Hall, 
Oxford, ii. 134, 

“ King of the Border” Birch, The, ii, 70, 

King of the Iale of Wight, ii. 279. 

* King of the Park" Yew, Tho, i, 146, 

King's Bastion, (tibraltar, v. 51. 

King’s College, Cambridge, ii, 176; 
Chapel of, ii. 176; Buildings of, ii, 176, 

King's Stone, Kingston, i. 211. 

Kinkell Cavern, Spindle Rock, i. 168. 

Kingston Bridgo, on Thames, i, 211, 

Kingston's, Duke of, Seat, i. 136. 

Kingston, Town of, Ireland, ii, 55. 

Kinzigthal, Black Forest, iv, 287. 

Kirchet, Gorge of, Alps, 

ao ieee Cross, Eyam, Theory of, i. 
119, 

Kirkstone Pass, Lake Country, ii. 223, 
224; Village and Scenery of, ii. 226. 

Kirnischthal, Rocks of, Saxon Switzer. 


land, v. 67, 
Kiss Koulessi Tower, on the Bosphorus, v. 
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Kitai Grorod, Moscow, v. 203; Built by 
He.ena, v. 203; Bazanr in, v. 207. 
Kit-Cat Club, where suggested, i, 218. 
Kitchen, Eton College, i. 32, 83; St. 
Kevin's, i. 177. 
Khersou, Greok City of, Crimea, v. 216, 
Klausen Pass, Route to Mtachelberg by, v. 


97. 
Knaresborough, St. Roburt’s Chapel at, i 
917; Dropping Well at, 1.278. 


16 
Ene aerhg detrrrgiar 
tect, v. 58. 
Rodina Wat Ou Seal, ii. 89; 
View from, ii. 39, 4 


Knyghtwood Oak, New Forest, i i, 142, 
: , Valley of, ‘Crimea, v. 222. 
K Kinigntah, Rhine ce 90, 81. 
bai A iv. 
Konig's Plats, Berlin, Btatue of Victory 
on, v. 


Koran, Othman’s Copy of, i iv. 219. 

Koureis, Eatate of, Russia, v. 234; Rus- 
sian ‘Leaders at, v, 224, 

Kremlin, v. 198; View of, from Ivan the 
Great’s Tower, v. 198; Cannon in, v. 
198; King of Bells in, v. 198, 199; 
View of, from the Moskva Bridge, v. 
199; Cathedral of, vy. 199; Walls of, v. 
200; The Redeemer’s Gate, Vv. 262: 
Nikoleky Gate, v. 202; Holy Pictures 
in, v. 202; Gardens of, v. 202, 

Kreuz Kirche, Town of, v. 60. 

Kreusnach and its Salt Works, i iii, 129. 

Krudner, Madame de, v. 224. 

Kuhstall, Nataral Arch of, Saxon Swit- 
zerland, v. 67. 

Kuntersweg, Gorge of, Tyrol, v. 25, 26; 
Scenery of, by moonlight, v. 26. 

Kurdish Dealers, Constantinople, v. 110. 

ck Koi, Destruction of, Crimea, v. 


Ky ies Lake of, Galway, ii. 87. 
Kynance Cove, Cornwall, i i, 246. 


Laatefos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 95. 
L' Abbaye, Village of, Jura, v. 247. 
La Bitie, Town of, Alps, iii, 62; View 


from, iii. 62. 
La Baume, Cavern of, Verritres, Jura, v. 


238. 
La Chaine, Verriéres, Jura, v. 237. 
La Grave, Dauphin, iv. 16, 
La Mancha, The Plain of, Spain, iv. 110. 
Ta Pisma, Lake of, near Syracuse, i iv. 267. 
La Raillere, Source of, Pyrenees, iii. 186. 
Ia Roche Guvon Chitean, Rouen, iii. 10. 
La Rochelle, France, iv. 136; § ae 
of the Huguenots, iv. 136; Bucki 
ham’s Expedition to, iv. 136; Fall of 
iv. 188. 
La Roda, Town of, Spain, iv. 110. 
La Tarra Village of, Val di Luserna, iii. 


Lae. Blow, Pyrenees, iii. 194. 

Lac d’Espigno, Pyrenees, iii. 193. 

Tas do Ghat P Beit 186; of 

le Gaube, Pyrenees, ii. 186; Fate of a 

Wedded Couple at, iii, 186. 

Lac Glace, Pyrenees, iii. 194. 

“Lacus Benacas,” The Roman, iii. 32. 

Lady Chapel at St. Albans, i. 254. 

ae of Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, i. 


lass. de Nemi, Rome, iii, 219. 
Lahn, River and Valley, Rhine, iii, 254. 
Lahnstein and the Hlctos of Maing, iui, 


lake Cosy The:—General Character 
of, ii, 215; Windermere, ii, 216 ; Am- 
bleside, i ii. 217; 8 hyl, Force, i ii, 
217,218; Scenery on the Road to Co- 
niston, ii. 218; View from the Old 
Man Mountain, ii, 218; Ruskin’s 
House, ii. 219; Scenery from Cnisan 
to Yewdale, ii. 221; Tittle 
ii, 222; View from Skelwith Bridge, 
ii, 222; Great Langdale, ii. 222: the 
Pikes, ii. 222; Bowfell, ii. 222; Dun- 
om Ghyll, ii. 222, Peet Kirkstone 
ii, 223, 224 atterdale, 
223 ; Brothers Wites, ii, 224; Place 
Fell, i ii, 224; Village ‘and Soen 
Patterdale, ii. 296; Take Clonee 
di, 226; Helvellyn, i ii, 236; Mo fi of 
Rothay, i ii, 226; Rydal Village and 
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ii, 296; Nab Ui. 226; 
Grater Yue ot Ia 
299; Wi iL 
mere Vi ii, 228 ; Fox Howe, ii. 
228; Ry Mere, ii. 228 ; Kasdale, ii. 
229; Dunmail Raise, ii. 229; Thirl- 
mere Lake, 229, 230; Vale of St. John, 


Lodore, ii. 231; Castle Crag, ii. 228; 
Borrowdale o Hams, ii. 233; Honister 
Crag, ii Buttermere Lake, ii. 
238 ; dat ¢ Gap, ii, 233 ; Wastwater 
Lake, ii. 235; ‘Btye Head Pass, ii. 235; 
Great Gable, i ii, 285; Screwfell Pikes, 
ii, 285; road to Borrowdale, ii. 235. 

Lake Dwellers, Remains of, v. 225, 227. 

Lake of Geneva, iv. 112. See Geneva. 

Lakes, Black Forest, iv. 279, 281, 283. 

Lakes, Character of Swiss Mountain, iti iii 
234, 235. 

Lakes, "Italian :—Benuty of, iii. $0, 31; 
View of, from Monte Rosa, iii. 31 
Route to ‘Take Garda, iii. 32, 34 ; ; Route 
to seme a ely af Leceo Lecco, iit. 
34; 0! » ili. 34 ; e 
Mountains, iii. $4; Town of asl 
iii. 34; View of Como from Varenna, 
iii. 35, 36; Como at Bellagio, iii, 36, 
37; Lake Lugano, iii, 38, 42; Lago 
Maggiore, iii. 43, 50; Lake Orta, in. 
60, 53; Routes ine from, i 53, 54. 

Lakes of Killarney, i. 

Iamb, Charles, on Marpite, i i. 77; Love 
of "Humanity, i i. 77. 

Lambeth Palace from the Thames, i. 206 ; 
Record Room in, i. 206; Lollards’ 
Tower, i.206; Guard Chamber of, 1. 206. 

Lammermore, ii. 57. 

aa ma Our Lady of, Cornice Road, 
10, 90, 91, 

Landewednack, Village of, i i, 242. 

Landing Place, Venice, iii. 154. 

Landro, Route to, Tyrol, v. 38; Post- 
house of, v. 154, 

a End, i, 249, 280; Mount’s Bay. i. 

80; St. Michael's "Mount, i, 281; 
Tras Bask i, 282; Pardenick Point, 
i, 282; Scene at tthe, i, 282, 283 ; 
Armed ‘Knight's Ridge, i. 284 ; "White 
Sands Bay, i. 284; Scilly Teles, i. 284; 
Lost Land of Lyonesse, i i. 284, 286; 
Cape Cornwall, i. 286; Botallack Tin 
Mine, Tintagel, i, 286, "988, 

Lands, Legends of Lost, i. 285, 286. 

Landachadens, The Four Castles of, i iii, 119. 

Landskron, Castle of, iii. 122. 

Landslip near Black Gang et ii, 282, 
285; near Bonchurch, . 986 ; . at 
Steephill _ St. Lewrense, ii, 286. 

Lanehan, ii 

Langdale il Lake Country, ii. 222; 


PPcinndrs on the = v. 278. 
Langhaus, J. G., Design of Bradenburgh 


58. 
Langkofel, View of, Tyrol, v. 27, 30; from 
Seissen, High Ai, . 155, 157. 
Language, The Spanish, iii. 268, 270. 
ar is Herbert, Sidney's intimacy with, 


nee Pyrenees, i iii. 182, 
ba Crusaders hold Constantinople, v. 


ear aa Temple of Monte Cavo, iii. 


Lattonin dei Domes | oe iv. 265. 

Launceston, Town of, i. 2 

Laud, Fea erage at Lambeth Palace, i. 
7 ii 

Lauderdale, ii. 57, 

aaa the EGA: 154, 


Upper Rhine, v. 78; Rhine 
¥. Lag a v. 78, 78; Houses of 


a 


* Laurus Nobdilie,” iii. 38. 
Boas lg Lake Geneva, iv. 114; 
View from, iv. 114; Pout Pichard 
Viaduct, iv. 114; Remains of Gibbon's 
— at, iv. 114; Port of Oueby, ir. 


Lauterbronnen, Oberland, i. 248; Scenery 
on the road to, iii, 248, 244; Fall near 

Pr aiohig hig s Fomndecshorn i, 16 161. 
uteret, Pasa auphine, Roenery on 

Vo ee 5; 
vend, LOWn 0: iore, iii. 4 
in tho days of Austrian Bale, i. 45 ; 


iii. 46, 46. 
Lay of of Rell ral ili. 10. 
Lasienki Palace, Warsaw, v. 18 and 
Grand Duke Constantine, v1 


Lasienki Park, Warsaw, v. 193; 3 Bril 


iii. iim 

Le-Puy-en-Velay, Town of, Auvergne, iv. 
10; Picturesque Bite of, iv. 10; Statue 
of the Virgin at, iv. 10; Cathedral of, 
iv. 10; Church of, iv. 10. 

Lecco, Town of, Italy, iii. 34; Lake of, 
iii, 34; Mountains round, iii, 34. 

Leckhampton, The Devil’s Chimney at, 
ii, 238. 

Lectern, An old, Warwick, i. 66. 

Lee Bay, North Devon, ii. 26 "266, 

Legends, Rhine, iii. 123. 

Leibnitz, House of, Hanover, i iv. $3, 84, 

“ Leges Marchiarum,” The Border, ii 58. 

Leicester, Earl of, Monument of, i. 65, 
66; Reating-place of his Son, i. 66; at 
Kenilworth, ii. 9; Fugitive Spear 
of, ii. 14; at Amsterdam, v. 

Leicester Hospital, Warnick, * 66: 
Tador Arch, i. 66; Courtyard of, i. 
68; Master's Lodge, i. 68; Dining 
Hall and Tablet, i. 68 ; Open Gallery, 
i, 68; a Disused Hall, i i, 68; Kitchen, 
i. 68, 69; Brethren of, i. 69, 70; 


a Ford, Norway, i iv. 190; Valley of, 
Leith, iii of, Extent of and View from, 


i. 
ieee Gemmi Paas, Alps, Tho, iii. 62. 
Lennox, Earl of, Death, a 114. 
Lentersdorf, Village of, Rhine, iii. 260. 
Leo, Emperor, Gift of Pillars to Cordova 
Mosque, i iv, 219. 
dsberg, The Danube from, v. 279, 
281; Vienna, from, v, 281 
Lerici, Village of, iii, 98; Shelley's Villa 
at, iii. 9 
Les eerie du Chaos, Fontainebleau 
Leta a | rhodes Leader, iv. 28 
igni t , iv, 23. 
Leslie, General, ii. 69, 71. 
Lesse, Chitean Walzin on the v. 142, 
Lencaian Rock, Seppho’s Leap from, 


Laird Yih of, iii. 60; Baths of, 

iti. 61 

2 of Apremont, Fontainsbleau 
Forest, iii. ie 


Lewes Castle, i. 98 
on Pious, Exsperor, Death of, iii 
a et Nk 
Library, ‘Windsor Todiatan” i, cf 
Walls of mm, i 35; 
ii, 141; 8t. John’s Galas, a 
i oe vite Oo Sotritge ii. 
Puli, Gabridge, ii. 178; Royal, 
a ng Si, 68. 
Liehfrauen »¥. 69; De- 
a of vy. 59, 60; Halberstadt, 
up Bien, ¥ ing Palace, 7108. 


7; Sersing v, 138, 
"Norway, i iv, 190. 


fi att Bila 


Lighthouse, Eddyetone, i. 230, 222; 
Penolver Point i, 243; South Stack, 
_ Holyhead, ii. 164. 
at oe Traces af the, St. Rémo, 
iii. 89. 
Lilienstein Rock, Saxon Switzerland, v. 66. 
Limaine, near Kikinois, Crimea, v. 222. 


Lime Walk, Trinity College, Oxford, ii. 
144; Avenue, Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, ii. 171. 

Limestone Dales, Character of, i. 101, 102. 

Limino, Vi of, Sicily, iv. 259. 

Limmat, and Rhine, Valleys of, v. 87. 


Limmat, Scenery of, v. 90; Lake of, v. 90. 

Lincoln Cathedral, ii. 102; Commanding 
Situation of, ii, 102; Towers of, ii. 
102; Western Front, ii. 102; Nave, 
ii. 102; Great Tom, ii. 103; Interior, 
ii. 103; Effigy of the Swincherd of 
Stow, ii. 103. 

Lindaraja Garden, Alhambra, v. 185. 

Lindenhof, View of Zurich from, v. 88, 89. 

Linlithgow Castle, i. 170; Memories con- 
nected with, i. 170; Architecture of, 
i, 170, 171; Gateway, v. 171; Bower 
of Queon Margaret, 1. 171,172; Vaults 
of, i. 172; Oudliette of, i. 172; Situa- 
tion, i. 172; Description of the, i. 
172; Home of the Queen of Bohemia, 
i, 172; Destruction of, i. 172. 

coi Valley of, Eastern Switzerland, v. 


4. 
Linththal, Lake Limmat, Scenery of, v. 90. 
Linz, The Danube at, v. 275, 276; Views 
at, v. 276, 277. 
Lion of St, Mark, Venice, iii. 155. 
Lionne, The River, Jura, v. 247, 
Lions’ Court, Alhambra, v. 183; Tragedy 


in, v. 183. 
“ Lion’s Den,” Penolver Point, i. 243. 
Lipari Islands, The, iv. 254. 
Liskeard, i, 232. 
ear: and Great Sugar Loaf, Ireland, i. 
174 


Little Park, Windsor, and the “ Merry 
Wives,” i. 130. 

Livadi., Nussia, v, 223, 224, 

Lizard, Description of, i. 236; Geology of, 
i, 237; Flora of, i. 288; Scenery to 
Coverack from, i. 238, 239. 

Llanberis, Pass of, North Wales, i. 56. 

Llandeilo, Village of, ii. 242. 

Lianfairfechan, Village and Scenery of, i. 


44, 
Llangollen, Walk from, to Dinas Bran, iii. 
14 


7. 
Lianrwst, i. 46. 
Lledr, Scenery on the River, i. 48, 50. 
Llewellyn and Edward a Efe of, i. 46. 
Liq A Pool on iver, i. 50; 
Cascade of, i. 60. a 
Llyn-di’r-Arddu, Tarn of, Snowdon, i. 
154 


Llyn Idwal, Tarn of, i. 60; Origin of the 
Name, i. 50. 

Llyn Liydaw, Tarn of, Snowdon, i, 52. 

Llyn Ogwen, Lakelet of, i. 56 

Llyn Padarn, Scenery of Lake, i. 54. 

Loano, Cornice Road, iii. 95. 

Loch Katrine, ii. 115, 117; Beauties of, 
ii, 118; Derivation of Name, ii. 118. 

Loch aes Strait of Calais ic Phadrig, 
ii, 187, 

Loch Nees, ii. 184; Mountains round, ii. 
184, 186; Waters of, ii. 186; Tor Fall 
of Foyers, ii. 186. 

Lochainn, The River, Grampians, ii. 126. 

Lochna Gar, Braemar, ii. 126. 

Lochwood, Border Castle, ii. 38. 

Lodore, Cascade of, ii. 231, 233. 

Lofén, Drottningholnr Palace, Sweden, 

v. 6 


Logan Rock, The, i. 282; Overthrow ard 
Replacement of, i. 282. . 

Lombard Plain, Cultivation of, iii. 34. — 

London Bridge, The Vikings’ Raid on, iv. 
78. 

i Bridge,” Torquay, ii. 200. 

London, City af, and Epping Forest, i. 

ce 
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134; Wealth t th 
a on the 


8, i. 

London Stone at Staines, The, i. 215. 

Long ig Lakes of Killarney, i, 198. 

Long Wi a Window, i. 12, 18; Elms of, 
i, 130, 131. 

Longeaigue, Stream of, Vul de Travers, 
Jura, v. 238, 

Longfellow, iii. 123, 262; Praise of the 
= iii, 251; Lines on Bruges Belfry, 


v. 126. 

Lorch, Town of, Rhine, iii. 194; Kedrich 
Mountains behind, iii. 134. 

Lord of the Isles, Prison of, i. 164. 

Loreley, Cliff of, iti. 138, 139; the Echo, 
iii. 138, 139; the Rhino from, iii. 139. 

Loreleyberg, Rhine, iii. 138. 

Lorraine, Duke of, and Vienna, v. 281. 

Lostwithiel, Town of, i. 284. 

Lothian, Marquis of, Seat of, ii. 70, 

Loue, Source of, Jura, v. 242. 

Lough Buy, Tarn of, Ireland, i. 174. 

Lough Carrib, Mayo, Lake of, ii. 36. 

Lough Mask Lake, Mayo, ii. 35. 

Louis XIV. and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, iii. 102; Raids in the 
Palatine, iii, 119; and the Siege of 
Ehrenbreitatein, iii, 258; and the 
Seizure of Strasburg, iv. 235. 

Louis Philippe Road, Fontainebleau Forost, 
iii. 112, 113. 

Lourdes, Fortress Town of, Pyronecs, iii, 
182; the Suracens at, iii. 182; Owned 
by the English, iii. 182; Besieged by 
the Duke of Anjou, iii. 182; Murder 
of the Governor, iii. 182, 183; Prison 
of Lord Elgin, iii. 183: Apparition of 
the Virgin at, iii, 183; Pilgrims ta, iii. 
183; Church of, iii. 183. 

Louvain, Town Hall of, v. 130; St. Pierre's 
Church, v. 130. 

L’Ouverture, Toussaint, Confinement and 
Death in Joux, v. 234. 

Lore Lord, Retreat at Cawdor Castle, 


h. 183. 

Lover's Leap, Dargle Glen, Ireland, i. 
175; Tradition of, i. 178, 

Lover’s Leap, Middleton Dale, i. 117; 
Tradition of, i. 117. 

Lover's Seat, Fairlight Glen, i. 90. 

Lover'a Walk, Matlovk, i. 110. 

Lowenberg, Town of, Rhine, iii, 264; 
Refuge of Gebhard Truchess and his 
Wife, ii. 264; Legend of, iu. 266. 

Lowlander, Death of a, ii. 118. 

Libeck, Town of, Germany, iv. 26 ; Sita- 
ation of, iv. 26; History of, iv. 26; 
made free by Frederick Il., iv. 26; 
Head of the Hansa League, iv. 26; 
Fleets of, iv, 26; Decay of Power, iv. 
26; Viewed from the Fortifications, iv. 
26; Cathedral of, iv. 26, 27; Hellevue 
Bastion, iv. 26; Old Town Gate, iv. 
27; Holstein Gate, iv. 27; Market- 
place, iv. 27; Rathhaus, iv. 27; Ex- 
change, iv. 28; Church of our Lady, 
iv, 28. 

Lucanian Hills, near Naples, iv. 67. 

Lucca, Baths of, iv. 165. . 

Luccombe, Chine of, Isle of Wight, ii. 
274; compared with Shanklin, ii. 274. 

Lucerne, Lake of, iii. 71. 

Lucrine Lake, The, iv. 51, 56. 

Lucullus, iii. 199, 

Lucy, Sir T., original of Justice Shallow, 
i. 76 


Ludwig, King, and the Main Canal, v. 274. 

Lugano, Route to, from Como, iii. 38, 39 ; 
‘Town of, iii. 39, 40; Commanists at, 
iti. 110, 

Luino and Lake Maggiore, iii. 45 ; Chateau 
of Grivelli at, iii. 45. 2 

Lundy, Island of, North Devon, ui. 267, 
271. 


Lineburg, Town of, Germany, iv. 29; 

of, iv. 29; Town Hall of, iv. 

29; Church of St. ‘John, iv. 29; Nt. 

Michael’s Church, iv. 30; Salt Works 
of, iv. 30; The Heath round, iv. 30. 
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Luther, Statue of, Worma, iii, 122: Straggle 
with Rome, iv. 28; at Worma, v. 84. 

Lutachine, River, Oberland, iii. 238, 239; 
Valley of, from Interlaken, iii. 242. 

Luxemburg, Citadel of, iv. 242; Posses 
sors of, iv. 243, 

Luzemburg, City of, iv. 42; The Ober. 
etadt, iv. 242; The Understadt, iv. 
242; Valley of the Alsette, iv, 242; 
View of, from Fort Dumoulin, iv. 242; 
a Bridgo, iv. 212; The Rock, iv. 

Lux, Caatle of, Pyronces, iii. 183; Village 
Round, iii. 183 ; Garrivoned by Knights 
Templars, iii, 183 ; Fitness for Defence, 
iii, 183; Church of, iii, 183. 

Lyd, Tho River, Dartmoor, ii, 218, 

ders Village of, Tonby, ii, 250; Cavos 

ii 


Lymington, Now Forest, i. 142. 

Lyndhurst, New Forest, i. 139, 

Lynmouth, North Devon, i. 264. 

Lynton, Village of, North Devon, ii. 264. 

Lyonosse, The Lost Landa of, i. 264, 285. 

Lyons, City of, iv, 14. 

es Choragic, Monument of, Athens, 
v. 207, 

iyo, from Gorner Grat, High Alpe, 
vy. 166. 

Lyster Fjord, Norway, iv. 198. 

Lytton Dule, Derbyahire, i. 112. 

Lytton, Lord, iii. 121, 141, 142; Story of 
Roland and his betrothed, iii. 262, 


M. 


Maahsdul, Valley of, Norway, tv. 87. 
Maabogalder, The Rock, Norway, iv. 87. 
Macbeth and Cuwdor Castle, ii, 182, 183. 
MacDougal 8 Defeat of Robert Brace, ai. 


115, 

Macedon, Philip of, and the Site of Con- 
Btantinople, v, 101, 

Macgillicuddy's Hecks, Killarney, i. 200, 
201 


MacGrogor’s Country, The, ii, 118, 120, 

Maclise's “ Death of Nelaon,’ i, 94, 100. 

“ Mad Margaret,” Cannon, Ghont, v. 122. 

Maderamer Thal, Scenery of, Eastern 
Switeorland, iii, 74; v. 06; Houstelry 
of, v. 05. 

Madonna della Guardia, Church of, Capo 
Verde, ni. 90. 

Madrid, iv. 96, 98; Climate of, iv. 08; 
Life in, iv. 9B; Monastery Church of, 
iv. 99; Pulace of, iv, 99; Stubles of 
the Palace, iv. 99.» 

Madrid, Line of Nailway to, iii, 275. 

Magdala, Lord Napior of, v. 46. 

Magdalen Bridge, View of Oxford from, ii. 
132; Tower of, ii, 133, 

Magdalen Colloge, Oxford, ii. 139; Foun- 
der of, ii. 189; Walks of, ii. 139; Ad- 
dison’s Walk, ii. 130; Statues in the 
Quadrangle, ii. 189; Prince Rupert's 
Headquarters at, ii. 189; Infringement 
of its Charter by Jamos IL, ii. 149. 

Magdalen, Scottish Queen, Head of, i. 
164 


Maggiore, Lake, Italy, iii. 43; Route to, 
from Lugano, iii. 43, 44; Luino on, iis. 
45; Chateau Grivelli, iii, 45; Stresa 
and Baveno, iii. 45, 46; Dimensions 
and Depth of, iii. 46; Isola Madre, 
iii, 46; Borromean Islands, iii. 47; 
Isola Bella, iii. 47,49; Ivola dei Posca- 
tori, iii. 49; Monte Motterone, iii. 60. 

Charta, i. 23; Island, i. 215. 

Mago and the Spoils of Genoa, iii. 95. 

Mahomed IT,, v. 111. 

Mahomed ITI. of Granada, Death of,v. 183. 

Mahomet, Bone from the Arm of, iv. 219. 

Mahouret, Falls of, Pyrenoes, iii. 194, 195. 

Maiden Peak, Oberland, from Lake Thun, 


iii. 238, 
Maiden Rock, The, i. 165, 166. 
Maidenhead Bridge, i. 219. 
Main Canal, Holland, v. 274. 
Maints, City of, Rhine, iti. 122; Cathedral 
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of, iii. 123; Reply of the Canons of, to 
the Pope, iii, 128. 
Maiore, Village of, near Amalfi, iv. 67. 
Maison des Tates, Valence, iv. 14. 
‘Major Oak, Thoresby, i. 136. 
Lake, Sweden, v. 6: Drottningholm 
Palace on, v. 6; Gripsholm Castle on, 
6. 


v. 6, 
Maladetta Peak, Pyrences, iii. 194, 195. 
Malaga, Journey to, from Gibraltar, v. 


54, 65. 
Malcolm I., Ruins of a Hunting Seat of, 
ii. 126. 
Malines, Belgium, v. 135. 
Maloya Pass, Eastern Switzerland, v. 99. 
Mamertine Prison, Rome, The, iii. 203. 
Mamhead, Glades of, Devon, ii. 198. 
Mam Tor, Derbyshire, i. 114. 
Mam-Turc Mountain, Ireland, ii. 37. 
Manin, Last of the Doges, iii. 170. 
Manners, Sir John, and Dorothy Vernon, 


ii, 7. 

Mannheim, The Bhine at, iti. 122. 

Mannikin, Image of, Brussels, v. 134. 

Mansfield, Sherwood Forest, i, 134, 135. 

Manzanares, River of, Spain, iv. 98. 

Mapledurham, Thames, i. 222, 223. 

Marathon, Visit to, v. 258; Mansion in, 
v. 258. 

Marazion, Cornwall, i. 281. 

Marble of Purbeck, The, i. 227. 

Mareadaon Road, Pyrenees, The, iti. 186. 

Marceau, Tomb of, near Coblenz, iii. 259. 

Marches, Northern, Motto in, ii. 146. 

Marcian Aqueduct, Rome, iii. 222. 

Marck, Everard de Ja, Stronghold of, iv. 
246. 

Marcus Aurelius, Column of, Rome, iii. 
200; Statue of, ini. 202. 

Margaret, Lady, Founds Christ College, 
Cambridge, ii. 69. 

ea iy oe Queen, Bower of, i. 
171, 172. 

Margate to Portsmouth, From, i. 77; The 
Cockney Watering Place, i. 77; 
Meaning of the Name, i. 77; Few 
Attractions at, i. 78; From the Cliffs, 
i. 78 ; St. John’s Church, 1. 78. 

Maria Wood, The State Barge, i. 212. 

Marien Kirche, Reutlingen, Suabia, iv. 271. 

Marien Kirche, Libeck, iv. 28 ; Towers of, 
iv. 28; Chapel of Indulgences, iv. 28. 

Marino Falicro, Fall of, iii. 166. 

Mark Ash, New Forest, i. 142. 

Markeaton Brook, Derbyshire, i. 103. 

Market, Winter, Moscow, v. 208. 

Marksburg, Stronghold of, Rhine, iii. 254; 
Henry IV. confined in, iii. 254. 

Marlborough, Duke of, Expeditions from 
Margate, i. 77; and the Monkey House, 
i. 218; Birthplace of, i. 267, 269. 

Marmolata, View of, Tyrol, v. 380; 
ar of, v. 31, 32; View from, 
v. 34, 

Marmora, Sea of, Tower of Mormer 
Kali on, v. 106. 

Marochetti, Baron, Effigy of Prince Con- 
sort, i. 26. 

Marseilles, The Church of Notre Dame de 
la Garde at, iti. 90. 

Marshland, Valley of, North Devon, ii. 272. 

an a Buracens Defeated by, 
iii, 182, 

— Alps, iii. 62,65; Old Tower at, 
mt. 62, 

ae and its Legend, North Devon, 
ii. 266. 

Martinswand, Tyrol, v. 14; Em 
Maximilian’s Accident at, v. 14. 

Martin V., Pope, v. 83. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, White Palfrey of, 

i. 155; House at Jedburgh, ii. 68. 

— Victory of, over the Austrians, 
iii. 95. 

Mastatone, Valley of, Italy, iii. 58. 

Matlock, Routes to, from Dove Dale, i. 
109; Springs of, i. 109: Attractions 
round, i. 110; Route to Buxton from, 
i, 110, 112. 
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Matterhorn, from Zmutt Thal, v. 162; 
from Gorner Grat, v. 166; Description 
and Ascent Paths ur, 168; Mr. 
Whymper’s t, v. 169. : 

Maud, Empress, Besieged at Arundel, i. 98. 

Mauldrier, Count de, Seizes Mount Orgueil 
Castle, iv. 178. 

Mausethurn and Bishop Hatto, iii. 130, 131. 

Mausoleum, Duchess of Kent's, i. 25, 
Prince Consort’s, i. 26. 

Maxentius, Ruins of the Circus of, Rome, 
iil, 215. 

Maximilian, Emperor, Accident of, Tyrol, 
v.14; Tomb of, Innsbruck, v. 16; 


v. 277. 

Mayflower, Sailing of, from Plymouth,i. 229. 

Mayo, Lakesin the County of, ii. 38. 

Mayor and the King, The, i. 202. 

Mayors, Lord, Processions of, on the 
Thames, i. 212. 

McCarthys of Blarney Castle, The, i. 192. 

Mechlin, Cathedral of, v. 185; Clock-face 
of, v. 185; Sounding of a Bell in, v. 
136; Vandyke’s “ Crucifixion” in, v. 
136 ; Carved Pulpit of, v. 136. 

Mechlin, Town of, v. 185; People of, v. 
135; the Old Cathedral, v. 136, 136 ; 
Brussels bseirpig mG 136. 

Medici, Story of a Wife of the, iv. 152; 
Tomb-house of Florence, iv. 154. 

Mediterranean, View of, from Mentone, 
iii. 82; Gibraltar from the, v. 42. 

Medmenham Abbey, i. 222; Carousuls at, 
i. 222. 

Megara, Ruins of, v. 260. 

Meije, Mountain of, Dauphiné, iv. 16. 

Meissen, Hochland, Switzerland, v. 62. 

Melac, General, Capture and Pillage of 
Heidelberg by, iii. 119. 

Melrose, Battle of, i. 166. 

Menai Strait, The, i. 57. 

Mendoza, Cardinal, and the Holy Cross 
Hospital, Toledo, iv. 102. 

Mendrisio, Monte Generoso, at, Italy, iii. 
38,39; Journey from, to Lugano, iti. 39. 

Mentone, Town of, 1ii. 82; Double Bay 
of, iii, 82; Alps at, iii. 82; Sunrise at, 
iii. 82—86. 

Meran, Tyrol, v. 19. 

Mercia, King of, and St. Alban’s Abbey, 
i, 252, 253. 

Mergelira, Suburb of, Naples, iv. 54. 

Merlin, Magic Fortress of, i. 2. 

Merling, Picture of, Bruges, v. 127, 123, 

Mermerkali Tower, Stamboul, v. 106. 

“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” i. 130. 

Merse, The, ii. 57. 

Merton College, Oxford, ii. 182; Founder 
of, ii, 182; Description of, ii. 135; 
Library, ii. 185; Water Gate of, ii. 
135; Meadow Walk, ii. 185. 

Messalina, iti. 199. 

Messina, A Coasting Voyage to, iv. 252— 
254 ; Straits of, iv. 266—259; Scenery 
of the Straits, iv. 259. 

Messina, Town of, iv. 259; Zancle of, iv. 
259, 260. 

Meta Sudans, Ruins of, Rome, iii. 210. 

Metternich, Prince, Chateau of, Johannis- 
berg, iii. 123. 

Meuse, The River, France, iv. 231, 232; 
Scenery of, iv. 233, 234; from Namur 
to Méziéres, v. 142. 

Méziéres, The River Meuse near, iv. 233. 

Mezquita Mosque, Cordova, iv. 218; 
Charles V. and, iv. 218; History of, 
iv. 218, 219; Description of, iv. 219; 
Sanctuary of, iv. 219; King’s Private 
Chapel, iv, 219; Relics in the Sane- 
Leap iv. 219; Present Condition of, 
iv, 219. 

Michael Angelo and the Tomb of Julius 
II., iii. 95; and St. Peter's Dome, 

Middleton Dale, le, Derbyshire, i115 

i ire, i. 115. 

Milan Cathedral, iv. 167; Statues of, 
iv. 167, Style of, iv. 167, 168; 3. 
Carlo Borromeo’s Body in the ii. 
168 ; Statue of St. Ambrose in, iv. 168 ; 


Bacristy, i. 160; Founder of. 110; 
, Iv. 168; Fo: iv. 170; 
View from, iv. 17). 
Milan, City of, iv. 167. 
illbank, the Thames, i. 206. 
Miller's Dale, Der! 
Milton, Visit of, to Eton, i. 80; Mulberry 
Tree, Cambridge, i. 74; ii. 170, 
Milton-Lockhart Pear Trees, ii. 110. 


ire, i, 112. 


Minerva, Ruins of the Temple of, Rome, 
iti. 206: Statue of, by Phidias, v. 254. 


Minosi, Village of, near Amalfi, vi. 67. 

Mint, Venice, The, iii 154. 

Mirabeau, Imprisonment of, in Chitcau 
Joux, v. 234. 

Mirah, of Mezquita Mosque, iv. 219; 
Relics in, iv. 219. 

Mischabelhorner Group, from Gorner Grat, 
v. 166; Description of, v. 170, 171. 

Mississippi of Europe, The, v. 210. 

Modes Foresta of England, The, i. 127, 
128, 

Mogelifos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 92. 

Moher to Loup, Scenery of, Ireland, ii. 34. 

Moldavia, The Danube at, v. 286. 

Moldestadt Road, The, iv. 202. 

Molde, from Aalesund to, Norway, iv 207. 

Mole of Caligula, near Naples, iv. 54 

Mole, The River, i. 211, 212. 

Mompesson, W., and the Plague at Eyam, 
i.117—119; Death of his Wi‘s, i. 118; 
Letter on the Death of Wife and 
Children, i. 119. 

Monaco, View of, from Turbia, iii. 79; 
Smallness of the State, iti. 79; and 
the House of Grimaldi, iii. 80; United 
to Sardinia, iii, 80; Purchased by 
France, iii. 80; Last Home of the 
Gaming Table, iii. 81; Monte Carlo, 
iii. 81, 82; Mentone, iii, 82. 

Monarch, Picture of 2 Mad, i. 16. 

Monasteries, Benedictine, in England,i.252. 

Monastery of the Eight Hands, Tip- 
perary, i. 184, 

Monastic Fortrees, Mount St. Michael, 
Normandy, iii. 10; History of, iii. 12 ; 
Description of, iii. 12. 

Monastic System, Influence of, i. 260, 251. 

Monay, De Plessis, Sidney's Intimacy 
with, ii, 15. 

Moncada, Castle of Pyrenees, iii. 176; 
Tragedy in, iti. 176, 178; the Priest’s 
Window, iii. 178. 

Minch, View of Mirren from, iii. 246. 

Monck, Lord, View from the Gate of, 
Enniskerry, i. 175. 

Mondello, Villa of Palermo, iv. 269. 

Mongejura, The, Norway, iv. 210. 

er? Ilo of Sicilian Peasants, The, iv. 
259. 

Mongefos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 210. 

Mongol Chief Batu, Head-quarters of, v. 
216 


Monk, General, Regiment of, ii. 60; 
Birthplace of, ii. 269; Restores the 
House at Potheridge, ii. 269; Death 
of, ii. 270. 

Monkey Isiand, Thames, i. 218. 

Monks, Story of a Colony of, i. 266, 267. 

Monmouth, Execution of, ii. 71. 

Mons Grampius of Acricola, The, ii. 107. 

Mont Blanc :—from Col de la Faucille, iv 
113; from Bex and Ollen Lake, Geneva, 
iv. 128; from Chamossaire Lake, Ge- 
neva, iv, 180; View of, from Lake 
Geneva, iv. 184; from the Chamouni, 
v. 171; from Zermatt, v. 173; Distant 
Views of, v. 178, 174; various Ascents 
of, v. 174. 

Mont Chauvet Fountain, Fontainebleau 
Forest, iti, 111. 

sar bred Fontainebleau Forest, iii. 
113, 114. 

arr Deapize Fortress, Dauphiné, iv. 21, 

42, 

ee 
nt ; , Anv iv. 2; 
Springs of, iv. 6. 

Mont Jovat, Lausanne on, iv. 114. 


Mont Maudit, Mont Blane, v. 171. 
ase ae Mountains from, iv. 
Mont Tendre, Cradle of tho Orbe at, Jurs, 


v, 246. 
Moategse de Bun Trésor, Pyrences, iii. 


Montegue, Lord, Death of, v. 79. 
— _ iii, 81; Gaming House at, 


eer err The Benedictine Monastery 

] 1 le 

Monte Cavo, near Rome, iii. 221; View 
from, iii. 222. 

Monte Cristallo, Tyrol, The, v. 36. 

Monte Epomeo, Ischia, iv. 57. 

Monte Generoso, Italy, iii. $8; View from, 


iii. 39. 

Monte Motterone, Lake Maggiore, iii. 50 ; 
View from, iii. 50. 

Monte Nudo, Lake Maggiore, iii. 45. 

Monte Nuovo, Cone of, near Naples, iv. 56. 

Monte Primo, Lake Como, iii. 38. 

Monte Rosa from Gorner Grat, Alps, v. 165, 
166; Best Points to View, v. 166; 
Ascent of, v. 166, 167. 

Monte Sacro, Orta, ii. 52 ; Varallo, iii. 53. 

Monte Salvatore, Lake Lugano, iii. 39, 40, 
41; Ascent of, iii. 42; Flowers of, iii, 
42; the Lake from, iii. 42. 

Montreux, Lake Gerteva, Scenery near, 
iv. 118, 120; Town of, iv. 121, 122. 
Montrose, Marquis, Head of, Exposed, i. 
169; Passage across the Tweed, ii. 59; 

March to Kilsythe, ii, 112. 

Monts Maudite, Pyrenees, iii. 194, 195. 

Monuments, Stone, of Dartmoor, ii.212,218. 

Moore, Thomas, quoted, i. 178. 

“Moorish Gateway, Cordova, iv. 218; 
Bridge, iv. 218; Castle Alcala, iv, 227; 
Fortress of Ronda, v. 55. 

Moorish Occupation of Andalusia, iv. 216. 

‘Moors, Western Spain, Architecture of, 
iii, 270; Toledo under the, iv. 102; 
Fortifications of, iv. 104; Struggle 
for Alarcon, iv. 109, 110; Last Strong- 
hold in Spain, v. 176, 178. 

More, The McCarthy, Church of, ii. 32. 

Morges, Town of, Lake Geneva, 1v. 115. 

kfos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 193, 194. 
a ibid Merchant of, Travemunde, iv. 


Morteau, Village of, Jura, v. 227, 

Mortimer, Lady, The Welsh, ii. 166. 

Morton, Earl of, Head of, Ex i. 159. 

Morwenstow, North Devon, ii. 272. 

Moscow :—City of, v. 196 ; Character of, v. 
196, 197; Pilgrims to, v. 197, 198; 
View of, from the Kremlin Tower, v. 
198; the King of Bells, v. 198, 199; 
Kremlin, v. 198, 202; Pulace of the 
Emperor Nicholas, v. 199; Cuthedrals 
of, v. 199; Church of the Saviour in 
the Wood, v. 199; Katai Gorod, v. 203 ; 
the Iberian Chapel, v. 203; the Red 
Place, v. 204; Cathedral of St. Basil, 
v. 204—206 ; Palace of the Old Boyurs, 
y. 206; the Buzaar of Kitai Gorod, v. 
207; Old Clothes Market, v. 207; the 
Winter Market, v. 208. 

Moselle, Junction of, with the Rhine, iii. 
257. 

Moskva Bridge, View from, Moacow, v. 199. 

Mothe, Countess de la, v. 224. 

Motiors, Valley of, Verrigres, Jura, ii. 238. 

Moulin Huet Bay, Guernsey, iv, 115. 

Mo Lock and Weir, Thames, i. 211. 


Mount Edgecumbe, Plymouth, i. 229. 
Mount Orgueil Castle, Jersey, iv. 176; 


Crypt under the Chapel, iv. 176; 
Charles ak Apartmente in, Aoained 
Prynne’s Cell, iv. 176,177; Besi 
by Du Guesclin, iv. 178; Seized by 
mnt de Manldrier, iv. 178; View 
from, iv. 178. 
Mount Pleasant, i. 136. a 
Moant St. Michsel, Normandy, iii. 10; 
ge of, iti, 12; Monastic Fortress, 
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Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, i. 246, 280. 

Mourtain-climbing, Modern, v. 145, 146. 

“ Mountain of Two Lovers,” iii. 10; Leigh 
Hunt on, iii. 10. 

Mountains, The Conway, i. 144. 

Mountaina, The Seven Rhine, iii. 264; 
joes on, iii, 264; Legends of, iii. 


6. 

Mouse Castle, Rhine, iii. 139, 142. 

ata Rock, Fontainebleau Forest, 
iii, 110. 

Moy, The River, Ireland, iv. 40, 42. 

Moyne, Abbey of, Ireland, ii, 42; Situa- 
tion of, iu. 42; Founder of, ii. 42; 
Tower of, ii. 42; Confessional, ii, 44. 

Mihthal, Village of, Rhine, iii. 143. 

Mulberry Tree, Milton's, at Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 74, ii. 170. 

Mullion Cove, Cornwall, i. 248, 249. 

Mumbles, Town and Bay of, ii. 242; 
Rocks of, ii. 242, 

Munich, The Tyrol from, v. 14. 

Munnoth Citadel, Schaffhausen, v. 82. 

Miinster-am-Stein, Rock and Custle, iii. 
126, 127. 

Miinster Thal, Descent of, Jura, v. 225. 

“ Muraillet de Vaudois,” iv. 18. 

Murat, King, Sword of, iii, 225; Massacre 
at Madrid by, iv. 98. 

Murcia, City of, Spain, v. 186; Oriental 
Character of, v. 186; Plateria Street 
in, v. 186, 187; ‘Traperia Street, v. 
186; Cathedral of, v. 187; Bell Tower 
of the Cathedral, v. 187. 

Murcia, Province of, Spain, v. 186; The 
Inhabitants of, v. 186. 

Marcian, Character of the, v. 186. 

Murdering Hole, Strancally Castle, i. 188, 


189, 
Moaiel Alltbal Valley, Black Forest, 
iv. 2 


Murillo, Painting by, at Seville, iv. 226. 

Murols, Chateau, Auv: rgne, iv. 11. 

Marren, Hamlet of, Oberland, iii. 244, v. 
154; Scenery on the Road to, iii. 245, 
246; View from, iii. 246. 

Murrisk Abbey, ii. 38. 

Murtough, King, and Piece of the True 
Cross, 1. 184, 

Murviedro, East Coast of Spain, v. 191. 

Museum, Naples, iv. 59. 

Museums, Capitoline and Conservative, 
Treasures of, iii. 202; of Florence, 
iv, 154. 

Mushroom Rock, Fontainebleau Fort st, 
ii, 107. 

Mymbyr, View of Snowdon from, i, 51. 

“Myths of the Middle Ages,” Gould's, 
ii, 131. 

Myvany, The Welsh Beauty, ii. 148; 
Tomb of, ii. 150. 


N. 


Nab Cottage, Rydal, 11. 226. 

Naerodal, Walk up the Valley of, Norway, 
iv. 191. 

Nuero Fjord, Norway, iv. 190, 191; Com- 

with the Geiranger, iv. 205. 

Nahre, The River, iii. 124; Scenery in 
the Valley of, iii. 124, 126. 

Nairn, The River, ii. 182. 

Namur to Méziéres, The Meuse from, v. 


142. 

Nant . yin the Valley of, 
North Wales, i. 56; Origin of the 
Name, i. 66. 

Nant G t, View of, Snowdon, i, 51. 


Naples:—~Bay of, Sceuery of, iv. 48; Vesu- 
vius, iv. 48; The Plage Fields, 
iy. 48, 49; Situation of, iv. 49; if 


on the Shore, iv. 60; Castle 
ae Boe, iv, 50 ; Castello dell’ Ovo, iv. 
50; Classic of, iv. 50; Classic 
Names at, iv. 51; Capo de Miseno, iv. 
51; Luerine Lake, iv. 51; Streets of, 
iv. 51, 52; The Chinia, iv. 62, 54; 
P jon of, iv. 52; Mergelina 
Suburb, iv. 54; Grotto of Posilippo, 
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iv. 84; Tomb and House of Virgil, iv. 

64; Pozsuoli, Town of, iv. 34, 66; 

Cone of Monte Nuovo, iv. 86; 

Lucrine Lake, iv. 56; Lake Avernua, 

iv. 66; Ruins of Baim, iv. 66; 

Craters of the Phiegrwan Fields, iv. 

56; Monte E iv. 67; Story of 

Vesuvius, iv. 57, 68; Ascent of Veea- 

vius, iv. 68, 50; Crater of Vesuvius, 

iv. 59; Museum, iv. 59; Visit to 

Pompeii, iv. 61, 62, 64; Sorrento, 

Drive to, iv. 66; Piano di Sorrento, 

iv. 66; Town of Sorrento, iv, 66, 67; 

Peatum, iv. 67; Road to Amalfi, iv, 

67; Town of Amalfi, iv. 68, 60; 

Island of Capri, iv. 70, 71; Castello 

di Barbarossa, iv. 72; Grotto Aszara, 
iv. 74; Bourton Rule in, iv. 74, 75; 
Farewell to, iv. 73, 

Napoleon I., in Plymouth Sound, i. 2380; 
at St. Pierre, iii, 63; and the Cornico 
Road, iii. 79 ; Apartments at Fontuine- 
bleau, iii. 102; and the Horses of St. 
Mark, iii. 158; Destruction of Spanish 
Convents by, iii, 281; at Salamanca, 
iii, 282; at Valence, iv. 14; at Madrid 
Palace, iv, 99; at Rathewalde, v. 67; 
on the 2 hp Hills, Mosvow, v, 199; 
and St. Busil Cuthodral, v. 205. 

Napvleon II, v. 282. 

Napoleon 111., Surrender at Sedan, iv. 243. 

Nasr, Tho Usurper, and Mahomed IIL, v. 

8 


183, 
Baer Duke of, Chateau at Bibesich, iii 


Navarre, Kings of, iii. 176. 

Navigators, Tho Dieppe, iv. 248, 249. 

Neath, Valo of, ii. 242. 

Nebbedal, Valley of, Norway, iv, 204, 

Nevkarsteinach, Caatlo noar, iii. 119, 

Neckar, The River, iii, 118, 110, 120. 

Necker, M., Residence of, at Copprt,iv.116, 

Nedre Vasonden and Sande, Lakoa betworn, 
Norway, iv. 195, 106; and Faleide, 
Scenery between, iv, 198. 

Nedro Vawonden Station, Tho, iv, 196, 


197, 198, 
Novdles, Isle of Wight, The, ii. 287, 288. 
Neff, Felix, Laboura of, iv. 20; Visit to 
Chateau Queyras, iv. 144, 
Neiderwald, Heighta of, iii, 123; View of 
tho Rhine from, iii. 123. 
Neidpath Castlo, ij, 72, 74; Wood Round, 


74, 

Nelson, Bust of, Windsor Cuntle, i. 15; 
i, 81; Snile for Trafalgar, i. 99; 
Death, i. 100. 

Neptune Fountain, Piazza de Popolo, 
Rome, ii, 199, 

Nera, Glens of, Apennines, ‘ii. 226; Falla 
of Ferni in, iii, 226, 

Nero Fjord, Norway, iv. 190, 191; com- 
pared with the Geiranger, iv. 206. 

Nero, Golden House of, iii. 208. 

Netley Abbey, Hampshire, i, 98. 

Neufchatel, Luke of, Jura, vy, 238. 

Neuhaus, Vi of, Oberland, iii, 240. 

Neuhavsen, Falls of, Rhine, v. 79, 

Neustadt, Innabruck, v. 14. 

Neuwied, Rhine, iii, 269; Roman Anti- 
quities at, iii, 259. 

Neva, St. Pulersburg, at the Mouth of, +. 
196 


Newar's, ii. 72. 

Nowby Bridge, Windermere from, ii. 216. 

Noweastie, Duke of, Seat of, i. 136. 

New College, Oxford, ii. 142 ; Founder, ii. 
142; Chapel of, ii. 142; Gardens, ii. 143. 

New Forest, Parliamentary Action to 
Preserve, i. 26, 127. 

New Forest, i. 136; in, i. 136, 
188; Extent of, i. 188; Defoc's Pro- 
posal concerning, i. 188; Beauties of, 
i, 139; Lyndhurst, i. 139; Holland 
Wood, i. 139; Picturesqueness of, i. 
139, 142; at Lymington, i. 142; Bot- 
toms of, i. 142; Wooded Hills of, i. 
142; Oake of, i. 142; Beeches of, i, 
142, 143; Beaulieu Abbey, i. 143. 
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Newport, Town of, Mayo, ii. 38. 

Nice, Napoleon I. at, iii. 79. 

Nicholas, Czar, Palace of, Moscow, v. 199 ; 
Palace at Orsands, v. 223; Deuth, 


v. 223. 

Nickel List and the Golden Table of 
Lineberg, iv. 30. 

Nid de l'Aigle Ouk, Fontainebleau Forest, 
iii, 112, 113. 

Niebelungen Lied, The Hero of, iii. 264. 

Niederjoch Pass, Tyrol, v. 16. 

XN jedetlahostatn, Rhine, iii. 255; where 
the Russians Crossed, iii. 256. 

Niesen, Oberland, ii. 233, 236. 

Nieuport, Fortified Town of, Belgium, v. 
13 


0. 

Nijoy Novgorod, City of, v. 208; Krem- 
ard of, v. 208, 209; View from the 
Mouravief Tower, v. 209; Fair at, v. 
209, 210; Volga at, v. 209, 210. 

Nikolsky Gate, Kremlin, Moscow, v. 202. 

* Nine Altars,” Chapel of, Durham, ii. 91. 

Nive, The River, Bayonne, ii. 255, 236. 

Noli, Town of, Cornice Ruad, iii. 95. 

Nollingen Castle, Rhine, iii. 134. 

Nonnenwerth, Island of, Rhine, iii. 263; 
Nunnery on, iii, 263. 

Norangs l'jord, Norway, iv. 204. 

Norbury Park. Famous Beech of, i. 146. 

Nore, The River, Ireland, i. 179. 

Norfulk, The Bullens of, ii. 19. 

Norham, Fortress, ii. 59; Builder of, ii. 
59; History, ii. 59; Ruins, ii. 59. 

Norham, Town and Cross of, ii. 59. 

Norman Custle, The, » Tvpe of the Past, 
in. 27; ag a Ruin, ii, 237, 238. 

Norman Church, Margate, The, i. 78. 

Norman Gateway, Windsor Castle, i. 23. 

Norman Staircase, Canterbury Cathedral, 
ii. 82. 

Norman Tower, Sandwich, i. 81. 

Normandy, Connection of with England, 
iii, 1; English Scenery in, ii. 2; 
English Settlements in, iii. 2; Rouen, 
iii, 2, 3,10; Pontorson, iii. 10; Mount 
St. Michael, iii. 10, 13. 

Normans and Forest Laws, The, i. 127. 

North Devon, ii. 264. See Devon. 

North Foreland, Beacon Light on, i. 79; 
Naval Battle off, i. 79. 

Northampton, Marquis of, Helmet of, i. 66. 

Northern Tower, Windsor Castle, i. 10. 

“ Northern Wizard,” Tomb of, Dryburgh 
Abbey, i. 168, 169. 

Norway :— ery and Physical Features, 
iv. 76, 77; Floods of, iv, 77, 78; 
Fjords, iv. 78; Trondhjem Fjord, 
iv. 78; Routes to, iv. 78; Sta- 
vanger, iv. 78; Stavanger Fjord, iv. 
79; Bukke Fjord, iv. 79; Great 
Hardanger Fjord and its Branches, 
iv. 79; City of Bergen, iv. 81, 82; 
Walkendorff Tower, iv. 82; Scenery 
of Hardanger Fjord, iv. 82, 84; Sor 
Fjord, iv. 84, 86; Ose Fjord, iv. 86; 
Eid Fjord, iv. 86; Koldehuler Ose 
Fjord, iv. 86; Walk from Vossevan- 
gen, iv. 86; Vik, iv. 87; Eidford Lake, 
iv. 87; Maabddal Valley, iv. 87; 
Maabdgalder Rock, iv. 87; Hard- 
anger Jokul, iv. 87; the Voringbos 
Waterfall, iv. 87; Route to Odde 
Fjord, iv. 88; Norwegian Costume, 
iv. 89,90; Thorsnuten, iv. 90; Skjeg- 
gedalsfos Waterfall, iv. 90,93; Ascent 
of Tyssedal Valley, iv. 90; Ice Desert 
of Foljefond, iv. 92; Skeggedal Farm, 
iv. 92; Mogelifos Waterfall, iv. 92; 
Vasendefos Waterfall, iv. 93; Ringe- 
dalsvand Lake, iv. 93 ; Ringedalsfos, iv. 
93,94; the Tyase Sturger Fall, iv. 94 ; 
Norwegian Pedlara, iv. 94; Waterfalls 
at Oade, iv. 95; Ice Torrent of Buer- 
brae, iv. 95 ; Meaning of the term Fjeld, 
iv. 185, 186, the Folgefond, iv. 186; 
Buerbrae Glacier, iv. 185,186; Hard- 
anger Ford, iv. 186, 187 : Sogne Fjord, 
iv. 186, 187 ; Route to the Sogne Fjord, 
iv. 187, 190, Rhands Fjord iv. 187 
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Valleys of Etnedal and iv. 
187; Plateau of the Fo ond Field, 
iv. 188, asd earl ley, iv. 190; 
Leirdal Fjord, iv. ; 

iv. 190; Nero or Naero Fjord, iv. 190, 
191; Gudvagen, iv. 191; Keel Foss 
‘Waterfall, iv. 191; Naerodal Valley, 
iv. 191; Jordalmuten Mountain, iv. 
191; Stalheims Kleiven Road, iv. 191; 
Stalheimafos Waterfall, iv. 193; Sivle- 
fos Waterfall, iv. 193; Lyster Fjord, 
iv. 198: Aardals Fjord, iv. 193; Mork- 
fos Waterfall, iv. 193, 194; Justedal 
Valley, iv. 194; Vadheims Fjord, iv. 
194; the “‘Stolkjane,” iv. 194 ; Scenery 
from Vadheim to Sando, iv. 194, 195; 
Dalsfjord, iv. 195; Lakes between 
Sande and Nedre Vasenden, iv. 195, 
196; Nedre Vasenden Station, iv. 196, 
197; Social Virtues of the People, iv. 
197; Roadside Stations, iv. 197, 198; 
Scenery on the Road to Faleide, iv. 198 ; 
Jolster Vand Lake and Waterfall, iv. 
198; Bredhjems Vand, iv. 200, 202 ; 
Moldstadt Road, iv. 202 ; Road to Ind- 
vek Fjord, iv. 202; Horningdal Valley, 
iv. 202 ; Hornii krakken, iv. 202 ; 
Lake Horningdalsvand, iv. 202; Stor 
Fjord, iv. 204; Nebbedal Valley, iv. 
204; Norangs Fjord, iv. 204; Bux- 
dalsfos, iv. 204; Hellesylt Station, iv. 
205; Geiranger Fjord, iv. 205; Seven 
Sisters of Geiranger Fjord, iv. 206; 
“ St. Olaf’s Head,” iv. 206; St. Olaf's 
Pulpit, iv. 206; Valley of a Thousand 
Waterfalls, iv. 207, 209; from Aalesund 
to Molde, iv. 207; Chasm of Dovre 
Fjord, iv. 207; Romsdalshorn, iv. 207 ; 
Trolltindern Crags, iv. 207; Rauma 
Waterfull, iv. 207; Romsdal Water- 
falls, iv. 207, 209, 210; Mongefos 
Waterfall, iv. 210; the Mongejura, iv. 
210; Slettafos Fall, iv. 210; Trondh- 
jem Cathedral, iv. 210; Hayloft, iv. 
210; Region of Thelemark, iv. 212. 

aeean Costume, iv. 90; Pedlars, iv. 

Notre Dame Church, Brussels, v. 129; 
Charles the Bold's Tomb in, v. 129. 

Notre Dame de la Garde Church, Mar- 
seilles, iii. 90. 

Novella d’Andrea, Lady Professor, of 
Bologna, iv. 149, 160. 

Novgorod, City of, v. 208; Kremlin of, 
v. 208, 209; View from the Mouravief 
Tower, v. 209; Fair, v. 209, 210; 
Volga at, v. 209, 210. 

Nuneham Courtenay, View from, i. 223. 

Nuneham on Thames, i. 223. 

Nuremberg, Town of, iv. 42; Ruskin’s 
Description of, iv. 42—46; Artists of, 
iv. 46; Albert Diirer, iv. 46; Krafft, 
Masterpiece of, iv.46; Wood Carving 
of the “ Annunciation,” iv. 46; Fair 
Fountain, iv. 46; Church of St. Se- 
bald, iv. 46; Shrine of St. Sebuld, iv. 
46; Town Hall, iv. 46; Citadel, iv. 
46, 47; Diirer’s House, iv. 47; Grave- 
yard of St. John’s Church, iv. 42, 46. 
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Oak, Herne the Hunter's, Windsor, i. 15, 
17; Wilham the Conqueror’s, i, 17; 
the Watch, i. 18. 

Oaks of Sherwood Forest, i. 128; of New 
Forest, i. 142, 

Obelisk, Granite, Rome, iii, 199; Brought 
to Rome by Augustus, iii. 199 ; Erevted 
by Soxtus V., iii. 199. 

Oberalp Pass, Alps, iii. 75. 

Oberland, The Bernese :—View from the 
Weissenstein, iii. 229; Canton Berne, 
iii. 280; the Lake of Thun, iii. 230; 


Character of the Lowland District, iii. 
230; Vi of Escholtzmatt, iii. 231; 
Town of Thun, iii. 234; Vi of 


Spiez, iii. 234; Stockhorn 


e 


iil. 235, 286; Valley of Sintae, ili. 


238; ¥; of the Kander, iii. 235; 
Gasteren. » iii, 238; View of 
Mountain Peaks from Lake Thun, 
iii, 2388; Delta of Lake Thun, iii. 
238, 239; the River Litechine, iii. 
288, 289; the River Aar, iii. 239, 240; 
Unterseen, Village of, iii. 240, 241; 
Neuhaus, Village of, iti. 240; Hotels 
of Interlaken, iii, 241, 242; the 
Hoheweg Road, iii. 242; Liatschine 
Valley from Interlaken, iti, 242 ; 
J u from Interlaken, iti, 242; 
Lauterbrunnen, iii. 243; Staubbach 
Fall, iii, 244, 245; Mirren, Hamlet 
of, iti. 245; Lake of Brienz, iii. 246; 
the Giesshach Waterfalls, iii, 246; 
Town of Briunz, iii. 246, 247; Town 


of Meyri , li. 250; Hamlet of 
Reichen iii, 260; Rosenlaui, iii, 


250; the Wellhorn, iii. 250. 

Obermais, Meran, T'yrol, v. 19. 

Oberstadt, Luxemburg, iv. 242. 

Oberstein, Scenery at, iii. 124, 126; De-~ 
scription of, ii. 126; Church of, iii. 
126; Castle of, iii. 126. 

Oberwerth, Island of, Rhine, iii. 256 ; 
Nunnery on, iii. 256. 

Oberwesel, ‘Town of, iii. 137; Towers and 
Churches of, iii. 187, 138. 

O'Brien, King Donald, and Holy Crosa 
Abbey, i. 185. 

O'Connor, Roderick, Last Trish King, ii. 36. 

Ochseinthorm, Tower of, Rhine, iii. 138. 

Ockbrook, Lord, and the Depedale Recluse, 
i. 121. 

O'Donoghues, Founders of Ross Custle, 
The, i. 198. 

Odde Fjord, Norway, Route to, iv. 88; 
Waterfall of, iv. 94. 

Oehiberg Mountain, Rhine, iii. 266, 

Oeschinen See, Lake of, Alps, iii. 57. 

Offa, King, Founder of St. Albans Abbey, 
i. 252, 253. 

O’Hara Tower, Gibraltar, v. 42; General 
and Miss Berry, v. 43. 

Oka, River of, Russia, v. 209. 

Olaf, The Norwegian King, iv. 78. 

Old Harry, Bournemouth, i. 227. 

Old Lizard Head, Cornwall, i. 246. 

Old Man Mountain, View from, Lake 
District, ii. 218, 

Old Mole, Batteries on, Gibraltar, v. 51. 

Old Weir Bridge, Killarney, i. 198. 

Old Windsor, Village of, i. 23, 216; Hd- 
ward the Confessor’s Court at, i. 28, 24. 

Olden Alps, Lake Geneva, iv. 131. 

Oldenhorn, View from, Lake Geneva, iv. 
131; Path up, iv. 181. 

Ollioules, Cannon at, Napoleon I., iii. 79. 

Olney, Island, Canute and Edmund 
Tronsides on, ii. 238. 

Olympia Morata, Tomb of, iii, 121. 

Olympus, The Classic, v. 249. 

O’Maille, Grace, ii. 40; Vengeance of, on 
Lord Howth, ii. 55. 

O'Melaghlin, Castle of, Ireland, fi. 31. 

Oneglia, Cornice Road, iii. 92; Birthplace 
of Andrea Doria, iii. 92, 94. 

Oppenheim, on the Rhine, iii. 122; Church 
and Castle of, iii. 122. 

Oppidans, Eton, i. 30. 

Orange, Town of, iv. 23. 

Orbe, The River, Source of, v. 242, 244, 
246; Coursa of, v. 247; at Cléés, 
Jura, v. 248. 

Orestes and Iphigenia, v. 218. 

Oriel College, Oxford, ii. 134; Dnstrious 
Fellows of, ii. 184; Date of, ii. 134. 
Oriental Character of Constantinople, v. 

102, 


, Orkney, Countess, Retinue of, i. 158. 


Ormond Dessous, Valley of, Lake Geneva, 

iv, 123, 124, 126. 
Dessus, Valley of, Lake Geneva, 

iv, 128, 124, 126. 

Ormonde, James, Earl of, owner of Kil- 
larney Castle, i. 182. 

= Round Tower of, Clonmacnoise, 
ii, 38, 


Orta, Lake of, Italy, iii. 52; View of, 

og Monte hart ed a of 
Guilio, iii. 63; Vi P 

iii, 58; Varallo, iii. 53. = = 

Orta, Town of, Lake Maggiore, iii. 50, 52. 

Ortler Mountains, Tyrol, v. 18; View 
from, v. 18; View of, v. 28. 

Ortler Spitz, High Alps, v. 158; Ascent 
of, v. 158, 159; View from, v. 159, 161. 

Orthez, Pyreneos, Tragedies at, iii. 176, 
178; Death of the Priesta at, iii. 178; 
Battle between English and French 
at, iii, 178. 

Ose Fjord, Norway, v. 78, 96; Koldehuler 
of, iv. 86. 


? 

Oseney Abbey, Bells of, ii. 136. 

Osengall Hill, Ramsgate, Canterbury seen 
from, i. 80. 

Ositres, Village of, Alps, iii. 63. 

Osmunda Fern, The, ii. 208. 

Ossian, Traditional Birthplace of, ii, 187; 
Names, ii. 190, 191. 

Ossory, Fitz-Gilbert’s Descent on, i. 180. 

Ostend, v. 116; Cathedral Spire of, v. 
116; Statue of Rubens at, v. 117; 
Platen Presses of, v. 117; Quentin 
Matsys’ Fountain, v. 118; Traders’ 
Stalls, v. 118; Town Hall, v. 118; 
Carvings at, v. 118. 

O'Sullivan Cascade, Killarney, i, 198. 

Othman, The Koran of, iv. 219. 

Otho, King, v. 249. 

Othos at Goslar, iv. 38. 

Ottomans, Siege of Constantinople by, v. 
102. 

Oublvette of Linlithgow Castle, i. 172. 

Ouchy, Lake Geneva, iv. 114; Byron's 
“ Prisoner of Chillon” written at, iv. 
114. 

Oudenarde, Town Hall of, v. 130. 

“Our Lady of Broadstairs" Chapel, i, 79. 

Our Lady of Safety, Venice, iii. 154, 170; 
Why Built, iii. 154. 

Overbeck the Artist, iv. 28. 

Ovid, iv. 50; the “Herbifer Acis” of, iv. 
262, 263. 

Owen, Robert, Path made by, ii. 199. 

Oxford, Countess of, and the Oaken 
Cabinet, i. 136. 

Oxford, Earl of, Defence of Mount St. 
Michael, i. 281. 

Oxford :—Distinct from Continental Uni- 
versities, ii. 131; Merton College, the 
Oldest, ii. 132, 185; View from Mag- 
dalen Bridge and Radcliffe Library, 
ii, 182, 183; St. Mary's Church, ii. 
134; St. Mary's Hall, ii, 134; Oriel 
College, ii. 134; Merton Meadow 
‘Walk, ii. 135; Broad Walk, ii. 135, 
138; Great Tom, ii. 135, 136; Christ 
Church, ii. 135, 186; Magdalen College, 
ii, 189; University College, ii. 140; 
Queen’s College, ii. 140; Radcliffe 
Library, ii. 141; Bodleian Library, ii. 
142; New College, ii. 142; St. John’s 
College, ii. 148; Lime Walk, Trinity 
College, ii. 144; Balliol College, ii. 144. 


P. 


er, Peak of, Saxon Switzerland, 

v, 67. 

Pestum, near Naples, iv. 67. 

} ’ Room, Ancient Rome, A, iii. 209. 

House, Beaulieu Abbey, i, 143; 
of John of Gaunt, Lincoln, a. 103. 

Palais de Justice, Rouen, iii. 8, 

pecs Greek Castle of, Cornice Road, 
vy. 218. 

Palatinate, Elector, The, and Marshal 
Turenne, iii, 119. 

Palatine Hill, Rome, The, iii. 208; Place 
where Romulas stood, iii. 208; First 
Wall of, iii. 208; ee ee 
perors on, iii, 208; Excavations on, 
iii. 208, 210. 

Palatine Defoe’s Plan for, i. 138. 

Palaszo Publico, Sienna, iv. 154; Towers 
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of, iv. 154; of, iv. 154; Statue 
of St. pe ig 15. CO 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, iv. 151. 
Palermo, City of, Sicily, iv. 269. 
_Lake Maggiore, iii, 46; M. 
Rovelli's Gardens at, iii. 46. 
Palm Gardens of Elche, Spain, v. 188, 189. 
Palms of iil. 86; supposed 
Origin of, iii. 86; Blessed at St. 
Peter's, Rome, iii. 86, 87. 
Paneveggio, Tyrol, v. 34. 
Pangbourne, on the Thames, i, 228. 
Pee Croce, Carrara Mountains, iv. 
4 


Panshanger, Homo of the Great Oak, i. 
146, 147. 
Cascade of, Eastern 


Panten-Brucke, 
Switzerland, v. 95. 

Paolo Veronese, Works of, iii. 167. 

Papigno, Village of, Apennines, iii, 228. 

Papyrua, Syracuse, iv. 269. 

aradise, An Artist's, i, 223; of the Pyre- 
neeg, iii. 182. 

Pardenick Point, Cornwall, i. 282. 

Pans, The Northern, v. 23. 

Pariser Platz, Square of, Borlin, v. 68, 

Park, Windsor Grest, i. 15; Windsor 
Home, i. 15, 17; Richmond, i. 131, 
132; Bushey, i. 133, 134. 

Parliament Oak, Sherwood, i. 136; Houses 
of, from the Thames, i. 205, 206 ; of the 
Channel Islands, iv. 171. 

Parma,Margaret, Statucof, Mechlin,v. 136. 

Parr, Queen Catherine, i. 66. 

Parson Darby’s Holo, Beachy Head, i. 96. 

Partheniké, Cape, Crimea, vy, 216; Shrine 

of Tauric Artemis on, v. 216, 218. 

Parthenon, ‘The, Acropolis, Athena, v. 
252; Ruins of, v, 252, 264; Phiding’ 
Statue of Minerva, v. 254. 

Pascal II., Presont of a Picce of the True 
Cross hy, i. 184. 

Pas de 1 Echelle, Pyrenees, iii. 190. 

Pas de Ours, Falls of, Pyrenees, iii, 186. 

Pas de Roland, Pyrenees, iii. 174, 175. 

Pass of Pancorbo, Braque Country, iii. 
275, 276; Castle near, iii. 276. 

Passau, on the Danuhe, v. 276. 

Passes of the Alps, iii, 55. 

Pasta, Dr., and Monte Generoso, iii. 39. 

sae he Fou gras, The Strasburg, iv. 236, 


Pati do Albera, Alhambra, v. 183. 

Patterdale, From Amblesido to, ii. 223; 
Village and Scenery of, ii, 226. 

Plattkogel, View of, Tyrol, v. 27. 

Pau, Castle of, iii. 178; Henry IV. of 
France born at, iii. 178; Modern, iii, 
178; Scenery at, iii. 178, 179; Climate, 
iii. 179, 181. 

Paul, Abbot of St. Albans, i. 254. 

Pavia, The Cortosa of, iv. 146; From, to 
Florence, iv. 147. 

Pazzallo, Monte Salvatore, Lake Luyano, 
iii, 42. 

Peacock Inn, Rowsley, i. 111. 

Peak Cavern, Castleton, Derbyshire, i. 114. 

Peak Forest Hamlet, i. 112; Chapel of, i. 
112, 114. 

Peak, King of the, i. 112, ii. 7; Palace of 
tho, i, 119. 

Pearl, A, Conway, in the British Crown, 
i. 46 


i. 46, 

Pebble Ridge, North Devon, ii. 266, 271. 

Pedro de la Gasea, Story of, iii. 279, 

Pedro Velasco, Don, Founder of the Con- 
stable’s Chapel, iti. 278. 

* Peels,” Border, ii. 58. ; oe 

Pegli, Cornice Road, iii. 98 ; Villas of, iii. 
99; Resting-place of Winter Tourists, 
+99 


iii, 99. 
Pella, Village of, Lake Orta, iii. 53; 
Walk from, to Vuralla, iii. 68. 
Pellew, Mr., and Cornish Smuggling, i. 
Peloras, Cape of, To iv. 259 
lorus, Cape wer an, iv. 259. 
Pelvoux, Mountain of, Vallouise Valley, 


iv. 1. 2 
Pembroke Castle, South Wales, it. 252; 
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Date of, and Design, ii. 252; Con- 
nected with the Earls of Pembroke, 
ii, 262, 253; Cromwell's Letter on 
Taking, ii. 253, 264; Wogan Oave, ii. 
254; Birthplace of Henry VIL, ii. 954. 
Pembroke, Countess of, Epitaph of, ii, 166. 
sheer Town of, ii. 254, 246; Dock, 


pone oe Fortress on tho Crags of, 

1. 46, 

Penmacnmawr, Scenery round, i. 44. 

pease Chain, Al + fhe, ii. 60. 

ennine : ian Valleys in, iv. 
139, 10 French Valleys ie iv. 140; 
Valley of Guil, iv. 140, 142. 

Penrhyn, District of, i. 235; Slate Quar. 
ries of, ii, 162, 

Penolver Point, Lizard, i. 248; The 
“ Lion’a Den,” i. 243; Lighthouse, i. 
243; Tha Bumble Rook, i. 268. 

Penshurst, Home of Sidney, ii. 14; Park 
of, ii, 14; Possessora hofore Sidney, ii, 
1 ; Inscription on the Entrance Tower, 
ii. 14; Birth and Boyhood of Sidney 
at, ii. 15; A Vision of Sidnoy at, il. 
16; Interior of, ii. 18; Portyaita at, 
ii, 18, Queen Elisabeth's Visit to, ii, 18, 

Pentolicus, Mountain, v. 258, 

Pentorson, Normandy, iii, 10; Scenory on 
the Road from, iil. 14. 

Penganco, Tho Gardens of, i, 280. 

Pepinster, Junction for Spa at, v. 188, 

Porn, Suburh of Constantinople, v. 111; 
European Embassies at, v. 111. 

Perey, Lady, ii. 166. 

Perey, Lond H., and Anno Boleyn, fi. 19. 

Percys, and Fountains Abbey, Tho, i. 267. 

“ Pordita,” The Tomb of, i. 216, 217. 

sacar Pass, Carran Tuol, Killarney, 
i, 201. 

Perino de Vaga, Painting of, iii. 95. 

Perkin Warbeck, Wifo of, at Monnt At. 
Michael, i. 281. 

dangers Attack on Constantinople by, 
v. 102, 

Pesan, Tomb of, Vonice, iii, 171, 

Poter HI., tho Pretended Czar, v. 215. 

Peter tho Great, Ride up Hirschensprang 
by, v.71; Portico to, at Spa, v. 198; at 
Amatordam, v. 264 ; at Zaardam, v. 266, 

semper St., at the Mouth of tho Neva, 
v. 196, 

Potersburg, Fort of Moselle, fii, 269, 

Peterwardein, Furtresa of, Danube, v, 286, 

Petit Bo Bay, (tuernsoy, iv, 174, 

Petit Puy, Volcanic Cone of, Auvergne, 
iv. 10; Crater, iv. 10. 

Pevensey Castlo, Sussex, i. 96. 

Poveril Castle, Derbyshire, i. 115. 

Pfafers, Eastern Switzerland, v. 95, 

Pfahlbauten, Relics of, Zurich, v. 89, 90, 

Pfaltz, Tho Rock of, Rhine, iii 135 ; Death 
of Lewis tho Pious on, iii, 136; 
Castle, iii, 1856, 186. 

Saririrrr Oak, Fontainebleau Forest, iii. 
110, 111. 

Phidias, Statue of Marcus Aurelius by, iii. 
202; of Minerva, v. 264. 

Philip IT., Decay of Spain dates from, iii. 
270; Birth-place of, iii. 270; at an 
Auto da fé, tii. 279; Founds Valladolid 
Cathedral, iii. 279; and Mudrid, iv. 98. 

Philip IV., Statue of, Madrid, iv. 100. 

ar A and the Alcazar of Segovia, iii. 

86, 

Philip the Good and the Atrocity at 
Dinant, v. 142, 

Pailippe, Duchess of York, Lady of the 
Isle of Wight, ii, 279. 

Philippa, Quoen, Death of, i. 6; i. 89; 
Git to Queen's College, Oxford, ii. 


140, 
Philippe le Bel, Birthplace of, iii. 101. 
sag 720 Alderman, Battle with the 
irate, ii. 23. 
Phlegrwan Fields, The Ancient, iv. 48, 
49; Craters of, iv. 56, . 
Phoebus, Count Gaston, Murder of his Son 
by, iii, 176; Hunting Ground of, iii. 
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182; Assassination of Peter Ernault 
by, lil, 182, 183. 

Phoenicians in Cornwall, i. 281; in An- 
dalusia, iv. 215; Traders at Gibraltar, 
v. 40. 

Phoros, Pass of, Crimea, v. 216, 220; View 
of Baidar Valley from, v. 220. 

Piano di Sorrento, near Naples, iv. 66. 

Piave, Valley of, High Alps, v. 154. 

Piazza dell’ Erbe of Verona, iv. 166. 

Piazza del Popolo, Rome, iii. 199; Granite 
Obelisk in, iii, 199; Neptune Foun- 
tain, iii. 199. 

Piazzetta, Venice, iii, 155; Soene in, iii. 
158. 

Pic d’Albe, Pyrenees, iii. 194. 

Pic de Néthou, Pyrenees, iii. 194. 

Pic du Milieu, Pyren-es, iii. 194. 

Pickering Tor, Duve Dale, i. 109. 

Picton, General, at Badajoz, iv. 111. 

Pictures, Holy, Moscow, v. 202. 

Pierre Pertuis, Piercing of, Jura,v. 239, 240. 

Pierrefitte, Pyrenees, iii. 185. 

Pictri, Castell di, Tyrol, v. 33. 

Pigeon Hole, Lough Carrib, ii. 35. 

igeons of Venice, The, iii. 158. 
ike Pool, Dove Dale, i. 109. 

Pikea, The Great Langdale, ii. 222. 

Pilatus, The Legendary, iii. 71. 

Pilchard Fishery, Cornwall, i. 242. 

Pilgrims, Canterbnry, A Vision of, i. 80; 
to Moscow, v. 197, 198; Route of, to 
the Holy Land, v. 274. 

Pinacotheca, Acropolis, Athens, v. 250. 

Pincian Hill, Rome from the Terraces of, 
iii, 199. 

Pine Forests of Ravenna, iv. 163; Tllus- 
trious Visitors to, iv. 164, 165. 

Pine Woods of Bournemouth, i. 227. 

Pisada Crags, View of, 1, v. 30. 

Pitland Farm Landslip, Isle of Wight, ii. 
283, 285. 

Pitt, William, at Walmer Castle, i. 81. 

Pitti Palace, Florence, iv. 152, 154. 

Pius VI., Death of, iv. 14. 

Pius VII., at Savona, iii. 95., 

Place de la Pucelle, Rouen, iii. 3. 

Plague at Eyam, Story of the, i. 117—119. 

Plains, Character of the Welsh, i. 41, 42. 

Plan des Isles, Mountains from, Luke 
Geneva, iv. 180. 

Planta Schloss, Tyrol, v. 19. 

Plantagenet, Henry, Founder of Walmer 
Castle, i. 84. 

Platen, Baron von, and the Gotha Cunal, 
v. 7; Grave of, v. 7. 

Platen, Countess, Portrait of, Herren- 
hausen, iv. 34. 

Platen Presses, Ostend, v. 117. 

Plattkofel, from Seissen, High Alps, v. 
155, 187. 

Plautius Lucanus, Fomb of, Rome, iii. 222. 

Playing Fields, Eton, i. 38. 

Plaza Mayor, Madrid, iv. 99. 

Pleaskin Head, Antrim, ii. 62. 

Pleinmont, Cliffs of, Guernsey, iv. 174. 

Pliniana Villz, Lake Como, iti. 87, 38. 

Plinlimmon, Wolf of, ii. 248. 

any, i. 46; Connection with Verona, iv. 


Plobrmel, Villa of, Brittany, iii. 26; Scene 
of one of Meyerbeer’s Operas, iii. 26. 

Plousret, Hamlet of, Brittany, ini. 26. 

Plymouth, i. 229; Great Men who have 
Sailed from, i. 229; the Hoe, i. 229; 
Mount Edgecumbe, i. 229; Break- 
water, 1. 229; Sound, i. 229, 230; 

hthouse, i. 230, 232. 

Pocock and Windbam, Discoverers of 

Chamouni, v, 94. 


Pooocke, Bishop, and St Canice’s Cathedral, 
1 . 


Podestas, Abode of the, Florence, iv. 151. 
Poetical Quotutions, i. 26, 27, 80, 82, 88, 
96, 104, 130, 148, 159, 164, 208, 206, 
210, 21), 215, 222, 226, 260, 278, 286: 
ii. 7, 8, 9, 16, 61, 68, 72, 188, 144, 164, 
211, 214, 226, 238, 240, 241, 247, 256, 
262, 271, 275, 286, 287; iii, 76, 78, 90, 
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91, 96, 128, 186, 253, 275; iv. 151, 152, 
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well to, v. 194. 
Polenzgrund, Rocks of, Saxon Switser- 
land, v. 67. 


Polpeor Cove, i. 243. 

Polpeor Point, Cornwall, i. 243; Smug- 
glers of, i. 244. 

Polyphemus, Legend of, iv. 262. 

Pomeroys, Stronghold of, Devon, ii. 206 ; 
History of, ii. 206; Ruins of, ii. 206, 207. 

Pompeii, The Eruption which Destroyed, 
iv. 58; Visit to, iv. 61,62; Street of 
Tombs, iv. 62; Public Buildings, iv. 
62; Streets, iv. 62, 63; Number of 
Lives Lost in the Eruption, iv, 64. 

Pope's Lines on Windsor Forest, i. 130; 
Oak at Binfield, i. 147; Improvements 
at Twickenham, i. 210, 211; Maudlin’s 

- Learned Grove, ii. 139. , 

Poppelmann, the Dresden Architect, v. 62. 

Poniatowsky, Stanislas Augustus, v. 193. 

Pons Sublicius, Rome, The, iii. 214. 

Pont Aberglaslyn, Wales, ii 154, 155. 

Pont d’Arouet, Lake Geneva, iv. 126. 

Pont d’Espagne, Pyrenees, iii. 186. 

Pont de la Pyrenées, iii. 186. 

Pont della Pietra, Arch of, Verona, iv. 167. 

Pont d’Qo, Pyrenées, iii. 194. 

Pont-en Royans, Town and Gorge of, iv. 
14, 13; Fishing at, iv. 15. 

Pont, Le, Separation of Lakes Joux and 
Brenets at, v. 247. 

Pont St. Louis, Cornice Road, iii. 86. 

Pontarlier, Protectors of, Jura, v. 234; 
French and Germans at, v. 235. 

Ponte della Muddelena, Lucca, iv. 156. 

Ponte di Diavolo, Lucca, iv. 156; Legend 
of, iv. 156, 138. 

Ponte Rotto, View of Rome from, iii. 211. 

Ponte Trea to Luino, Road from, iii. 43. 

Ponte Vecchio, Florence, v. 152. 

Porch, Southern, Canterbury Cathedral, 


1. 80. 

Porphyry District, Colour of, Tyrol, v. 20. 

Port na Spina, Pillars near, Ireland, ii. 50. 

Port Valais, Lake Geneva, iv. 123. 

Porta della Carta, Doge’s Palace, iii. 166. 

“Porta Maris pcrtus Salutis,” Margate, 
The, i. 77. 

Portcoon Cave, Antrim, ii, 47. 

Porte de Grand, Bruges, v. 127. 

Porte, Sublime, Stamboul, v. 103, 104. 

Portelet Bay, Jersey, iv. 178. 

Porteous Riots, Edinburgh, i. 59. 

Portici Villa, Naples, iv. 50. 

Portland, Duke of, Seat, i. 136. 

Poito di San Sebastian, Rome, iii. 215. 

Porto Maurizio, Cornice Road, iii, 90; 

: rar fans <e apy 

orto Venere, pezia, iii. 98. 

Portraits, Eton, 2 30, 82. 

Porta, The Oldest Cinque, i. 81. 

Portsmouth, Numerous Fleets at, i. 98; 
Victory at, i. 99. 

Portuguese and Ceuta, v. 45, 

Portus Lemanis, The Ancient, i. 84. 

Portus Valesis, The Roman, iv. 123. 

Posilipo Grotto, Naples, The, iv. 54. 

Post Bridge, Dartmoor, ii. 213. 

“Post Office,” Kynance Cove, Cornwall, 
i. 246, 247, 248. 

ro Dorothy Vernon's, Haddon Hall, 
ii. 7. 


Posts, Venetian, iii. 151. 
Potemkin and the Khan's Palace, Crimea, 


vy. 222. 
ee Birthplace of General Monk, 
ii, 269. 


Phas out Leo, Gardens of, at Livadia, 

vy. 228. 

Potedam, Curiosities at, v. 68; Windmill 
at, v. 58. 

Pouhon, The Spa, v. 138. 

Poussin,, Nicholas, Birthplace of, iii. 10. 

Powderham, Home of the Courtneys, 
Devon, ii. 198. 


Powerscourt, Ireland, i. 174, 


Possuoli, Town of, near Naples, iv. 51, 
54; Mole of ow at, iv. 54; 
a eP os and Temple of Serapia, 
iv, 54, 56. 

igan, Mountains of, v. 93. 

Prebischthor, Natural Arch of, Saxon 
Switzerland, v. 67, 68; View from,v. 68. 

Prebischkegel, Saxon Switzerland, v. 68, 

Predazzo Villa, Tyrol, v. 26, 34. 

Preserv. vn Forest, in Norman Days, 
i, 127. 

Priest's Hole Cave, Antrim, ii. 47. 

Primuticcio, Decorations of, Fontainebleau 
Palace, iii. 103. 

Primiero, Road to, Tyrol, v. 34. 

Princess Street, Edinburgh, View from, i. 
158, 154. 

Prison, The Norman Gateway, Windsor 
Castle, i. 10. 

“Prisoner of Chillon,” Byron’s, where 

Bice hk 114; oo 122. 
py lea, Athens, v. 250. 

etry of the Thames, i. 208. 

Protection, Cathedral of, Moscow, v. 205, 
206; Mr. Piazzi Smith, on v. 206; 
Rewaré of the Architect, v. 206. 

Protestant Church of St. Goar, iii, 140; 
built by ve Philip, iii. 140; 
the Altar Flaw, iii. 140. 

Proverb, An Old German, iii. 65; a Nea- 
politan, iv. 48; a Spanish, iv. 98. 

Proverbs of the Pyrenees, iii. 172, 173. 

Provost, Dying Request of an Eton, i. 34. 

Provosts, Famous, Eton, i. 30. 

Prussia Cove, Cornwall, Smugglers of, i. 


242. 
Prynne, Cell of, Mount Orgueil Castle, iv, 
176; Lines written by, iv. 178. 
Ptolemy, The “Cantium ” of, i. 79. 
Puente de las Palmas, Bridge of Badajoz, 
iv. 111. 
Puerta del Sol, Toledo, iv. 106. 
Puffin Hole, West Coast, Ireland, ii. 36. 
Puffin Island, Wales, ii, 162. 
ta Emelian, The Don Cossack, v. 
1 


Purbeck, Isle of, i. 227. 

Purfleet, i. 208. 

Pustenthal, Tyrol, v. 36. 

Puy de Dime, Auvergne, iv. 2,7; Vol- 
canic Craters seen ,iv.7; Ruins 
of a Roman Temple on, iv. 8; Media- 
val Chapel on, iv. 8,9; Observatory 
on, iv. 9; View from, iv.9; Craters of, 
iv. 10. 

Puy de Sancy, Scene from, Auvergne, 
iv, 2. 

Puy Pariou, Volcanic Cone of, Auvergne, 
iv. 10. 

Pyrenees, The:—Character of, iii. 172; 
“Ports” in, ili. 172, 173; the Scene of 
Turmoil, iii. 173; Bayonne, 1ii. 178, 
174; Basque Country, iii. 174; Town 
of Ustaritz, iii. 174; Cambo, iii, 174; 
Pas de Roland, iii. 174; Itzazou, iii. 
174; the River Nive, iii. 174, 175; 
the Basques, iii. 175; the Bearnais, 
iii, 176; Counts of Foix, iii. 176, 178 ; 
Orthez, iii. 176, 178; Castle of Pau, 
iii. 178; Modern Pau, iii. 178; Sani. 
tariums, iii. 181; the Water of Baréges, 
iii, 182; Eaux Bonnes and Eaux 
Chaudes, iii, 162; Laruns, iii, 182; 


Moatagne de Bon Trésor, iii. 182; 
Valley of iii, 182; Fortress 


Town of Lourdes, iii. 182; Castle of 
Lug, iii, 183 ; the Cagota, iii. 183—185 ; 
Pierrefitte, iii. 185; a Gorge in, iii 
185; Source of La Raillére, iii. 186; 
Tac de Gaube, iti. 186, 190; Pont 
de la Peyre, iii. 186; Marcadaon 
Road, iii, 186; Falls of Mahourat, 
Coussin, Cerezet, and Pas de I'Oors, 
iii, 186; Pont d’ Es , iil, 186; 
Vignemale, iii. 188; to Gedre 
Val de Gavarnie, iii. 190; Pas de 
coe ae aie 
190; iii, ; Vi 
Gavarnie, iii, 190; the Cirques, iii. 


190 ; Bréche, iii. 191; Bagnires de 
Luchon, iii, 191; Vallée d'Oo Route, 
iii. 191; Vallée de la Pique Route, iii. 
191; Lac d’Oo, iii. 191; Lac d'Es- 
pingo, it. 198; Lake Saonsat, iii. 193 ; 

e dela Bagne Tarn, iii.198; Lac 
Glacé, iii. 194; Port d’Oo, iii. 194; 
Val de Tiys, iii. 194; Peaks of Crabi- 
onles, iti. 194; Cabane du Lys, iii. 194; 
Cascade d’Enfer, iii. 194; Gouffre 
@’Enfer, iii. 194; Cascade du Coeur, 
iii, 194; Lac Vert, iii. 194; Lac Bleu, 
iii, 194; Mountaineering in, iii, 194; 
Monts Maudite, iii. 194; Pic de Néthou, 
iii. 194; Highest Peaks, iii. 194; the 
Grave of Trou des Chaudronniers, iii, 
196; the Peak Canigou, iii. 196; com- 
pared with the Alps, iii. 196 ; Forest 
of, iii. 197; French side of, iii. 197; 
Cities and Villages of, iii. 197. 


Q. 
pier ia Verona a Fortress of the, 


iv, 166, 
“ en of Spain’s Chair,” near Gibraltar, 
v. 


Queen’s College, Cambridge, ii. 178: 
Courts of, #178. = 

Queen’s College, Oxford, ii. 140; Founder 
of, ii. 140; Queen Philippa’s Gift to, 
ii. 140; Black Prince Educated at, ii. 
141, 

Queen's Road Batteries, Gibraltar, v. 51. 

Quentin Matsys’ Fountain, Ostend, v. 118. 

Queyras, Chateau of, Guil Valley, iv. 142; 

illage of, iv. 143, 144, 

Quimper, Town of, Brittany, iii. 26; Ca- 
thedral, iii. 26; Market Day at, iii, 28, 

Quixote, Don, Country of, iv. 110. 


R 


Radcliffe Library, View of Oxford from, 
ii, 182, 133, 141; Great Quadrangle, 
ii, 142; Gate Tower, ii. 142; Statue 
of James I. ii, 142. 

ur Timber, on the Rhine, iii, 251-- 
eds 

Ragatz, Baths and Springs of, Eastern 
Switzerland, v. 90,91, 94, 95; Road 
from, to Tamina, v. 93. 

Raglan Castle, ii. 240; Date of, ii. 240; 
Charles I. at, ii. 240; Henry VII. at, 
ii. 241; Tudor Portions of, ii. 241; 
Birthplace of Edward Somerset, ii. 241; 
Besieged and Taken by Fairfax, ii. 
241; Brave Defence of, by the Marquis 
of Mise ii, 241; Present Owner, 
ii, 241, 

Railway ». Scenery, i. 64; Course of, at 
Matlock, i 110, 111; Line to Madrid, 


5. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, Sailing of, from Ply- 
mouth, i. 230; History of the World, 
i, 190; Residence in Ireland, i, 190, 
191; and Sir Richard Boyle, i. 191; 
at Kenilworth Castle, ii. 10. 

Ramond, M., Work of, in the Pyrenees, 
iii, 194. 

te, Suene on the Beach at, i. 80: 
* God's Acre” at, i. 80. 

Rance, the River, Brittany, iti. 18; Views 
on, iii. 19; Courso of, iii. 20; Viaduct 
crossing the Valley of, iii. 22. 

Ranelagh, Lord, Builder of Cranbourne 
Tower, 1 17. 

Bapallon, Height of near enon, 3 9 

, near . 97. 

Raphael's Statue of the Angel, Cordova, 
iv. 218. 

Rathdrum to Arklow, Scenery of, i. 178, 


179. 
rd ai Villa of, Saxon Switzerland, 


¥. s 
Ratisbon, City of, v. 274; Cathedral of, v. 
274; Scenery below, v. 274, 275. 
Ratses, Bath-house of, Tyrol, v. 27. 
Raums, Waterfall of, Norway, iv. 207. 
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Ravenna, City of, iv. 163; Hi iv, 
163; pected the Peasant Aad 
iv. 163; , iv, 1683; Buildi 


of, iv. 163; Pine Forests round, iv. 
163, 166. 
elie Laroche ae i. 35. 
ymond le Gros, Grave of, i. 189, 
Reculvers, i. 78. 


Red Castle, eee v. 182. 

Red King, Death of, i. 186, 138. 

Red yoy Henley, Shenatone's Verses on, 
1 le 

Red Palace, Moscow, v. 204; Monument 
in, v. 204. 

Redeemer's Gate, Kremlin, v. 202; Builder 
of, v. 202. 


Refugees of Amsterdam, v. 264, 265. 
Regent Fort, Jeraey, iv. 176. 
Reichenbach, Cascades of, Alps, iii. 71; 


Hamlet of, iii. 250; Waterfall, iii. 250. 
Reichenberg, Castle of, iii. 189; Rebuilt 
by Baldwin of Trier, iii, 189; Desa- 
troyed by Tilly, iii. 139. 
aaa Monk, and Sigurd Jeorsalafaren, 


iv. 78. 

Relics, Shak ian, at Stratford, i. 74; 
at Glastonbury Abbey, i. 268—266; 
Old World Folk, i, 281. 

Remagen, Town of, Rhine, iii. 260; Old 
Gateway at, iii. 260; Body of St. Apol- 
linaris at, iii. 261. 

Remonot, Villa of, Jura, v. 227; Cavern 
of, v. 227. 

Renaissanco, Architecturo of, Venice, iii. 
154. 

Rennie, Builder of Staines Bridge, i, 215. 

Resegone Mountains, Lako Lecco, Italy, 
iil, 34. 

Residence Castle, Hanover, iv. 34; Plate 
Room in, iv. 34. 

Resina, Village of, Naples, iv. 50. 

Restaurant, A Forest, iii. 106. 

Reuse, River of, Jura, v. 237, 238, 242. 

—_ and Muotta, Road between, Alpa, iii. 


Reuss, River, iti. 74. 

Reutlingen, Town of, Suabia, iv. 271; 
Refuge for Murderers, iv, 271; the 
Gothic Marienkirche, iv. 271; the 
Achalm Hill, iv. 271; Imperial Watch 
Tower, iv. 271, 

Revels at Kenilworth Castle, The, ii. 12. 

Rey Chico, Massacre by, Granada, v. 183. 

Rey, General, at the Siege of San Sebas- 
tian, iii. 274. 

Reynard’s Cave, Dove Dale, i. 106, 107. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, ii. 267. 

Rhands Fjord, Norway, iv. 187. 

Rheidol, Valley of, ii. 161. 

Rheinfelden, View from, v. 78. 

Rheinfels, Castle of, Rhine, iii. 140; His- 
tory of, iii, 141. 

sari on the Rhine, iii. 128; Valley 
of, v. 77. 

Rheingrafenstein Castle, iii. 127. 

Rheinstein, Castle of, Rhine, iii. 132; 
Jew’s Tollat, iii. 133; Story of Gerda, 
iii. 138; Church of, iii, 133. 

Rhense, Town of, Rhine, iii. 264; and the 
Electors of Cologne, iii. 264. 

Bhine, The: — Heidelberg Castle, iii. 
118; Heidelberg Town, iti. 119; at 
Mannheim, iii. 122; Worms, iii. 122; 
Erfelden, iii. 122; eim, iii, 
122; City of Maintz, in. 122; Bibe- 
rich, iii. 123: Rheingau, the Country 
of Vineyards, iii. 123, 134; Eltville, 
iii, 123 ; Steinberg, iii. 123; Johannis- 
berg, iii. 123; Rudesh-im, iti. 123; 
View of the River from Neiderwald, iii. 
123, 124; Scenery at Oberstein, iii. 
124, 126; Dhaun, iii. 126; Sobern- 
heim, iii. 126; Rock and Castle of 
Munster-am-Stein, iii, 126, 127; Junc- 
tion of the Rivers Alsenz and Nahe, iii. 
127; Castle of Ebernherg, iii. 127; 
schosbeng ii, 199, 190; Hupertberg 
Boch , tii, 129, 190; - 
iil. 180; River below Bingen, iii. 130; 


Narrow Gorge of the River, iii. 130; 


Castle of Ebrenfols, iii, 130; Maunc- 
thurm, iii. 180, 181; Vi of As» 
manshausen, iii, 131; Rheinstein 


Castio, iii, 132; Falkenberg Castle, iii, 
132; Sonneck Castle, iii, 132; Town 
of Lorch, iii. 18¢; Kedrich Moun. 
tain, iii. 184; Castles of Furstenberg 
and Nollingen, iii, 184; Bacharach, 
iii, 184; Altar of Bacchus, iii, 134; 
Stahlock Castle, iii, 185; The Pialta, 
iii, 185; Town of Caub, iii. 196; 
Schinberg Castle, iii, 136; Oberwesel, 
Town of, iii, 137, 138; Town uf Och- 
senthurm, iii, 188; Loreleyherg, iti. 
138; “Gewirr,” ij, 139; St. Goar 
hraueen, iil. 139, Cat and Mouse Castles, 
iii, 189; Switgor Thal, iii. 189; Castle 
of Reichenberg, iii. 130; St, Gonr, iii. 
139; Castle of Rhe'nfels, iii, 141; a 
Storm on, iii, 142; The Country of 
Dwarfs and Gnomes, iii, 142; Mine 
Spirits, iti, 142; Welmich, ili, 142; 

own of Hoppart, iii, 142; Rich- 
borough, iii, 142, 149; Villago of 
Miihthal, iii, 143; Hleckerta Hohe, 
fii. 143; Longfellow'a Draivo of, iii. 
251; Victor Hugo's Definition of, iii. 
251; Timber Rafts on the, iii. 251, 
262, 253; Markeburg Stronghold, iii. 
264; Town of Braubach, ili, 264; 
Town of Rhenee, iii. 244; Konigastuhl, 
iii, 254; Btolzenfuls Cuatle, iti, 254, 
245; Lahn Valley, iii, 254; Nicder- 
lahnstein, iii, 265; Island of Ober- 
werth, iii, 256; Coblens, iil. 246; 
Fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, iii, 256, 
268; Rocky Gorge from Coblenz to 
Bingen, iii. 266, 257 ; Junction of tho 
Morello with, iii. 257; Fortress and 
Town of Ooblens, iii. 268; Tombs of 
Marceau and Hocho, iii, 249: Peters 
berg, Fort of, on the Mosolle, ii, 269; 
Sayn River and Valley, iii. 269; 
Neuwied, iii, 259, Town of Andor- 
nach, iii. 260; Village of Leutorsdorf, 
iii. 260; Town of Remuagen, iii, 260; 
Precipices of Erpeler Lei, iii, 260, 261 ; 
Apollinarisberg, iii, 261; Unkel, iii. 
262; Columna of tho Unkelatein, iii. 
262; Ruined Castle of Rolandseck, iii. 
262; Crater of Roderberg, iti, 262; 
Gorge of Eliasschlucht, mentioned, iii. 
262; Island of Noanenwerth, iii. 263; 
Drachenfels, iii. 263; Liéwenherg 
Tower and Legend, iii, 264, 266; 
Legends of the Seven Mountuins, iii. 
266; Legends of the Dragon of 
Drachenfels, iii. 266, 267; View from 
Bonn, iii. 267; Concluding words on 
the, iii. 267. . 

Rhine, Course of tho Upper, v. 77; 
Scenery of, v. 78; at Lauffenburg, v. 
78; Falls of the, v. 79; above Schaff- 
hausen, v. 82; South of Lake Con- 
stance, v. 86; compared with the 
Danube, v. 275. 

Rhine Valley, above Constance, v. 86. 

Rhone, River of, at Geneva, iv, 116, 118. 

Rhone Valley, The, iii, 57, 68, 05 ; Glaciers 
of, iii, 66, 

Rhuddlan Castle, i. 41; Memorics Asao- 
ciated with, i. 41. 

Rhyl, Town of, North Wales, i. 42. 

Bhys ap Thomus, Sir, Anecdote of, ii. 266. 

Rialto, Venice, iii, 150. 

Richard I. :—i. 80, 81, 82; ii. 204; Buried 
in Rouen Cathedral, iii.6; Effigy of, 
iii. 7; Prisoner in Aggetein, v. 278; 
Prisoner in Diirrenstein, v. 278; ut 
Trifele, v. 278, 

Richard IT., ii. 208. 

Richborough, Rhine, iii. 142. 

Richmond and Derby, Countess of, founds 
St. John's College, ii. 170, 

Richmond Hill, View from, i. 208, 210. 

Richmond Park, Beauties of, i. 131; Soli- 
tude in, i. 131, 132. 

Riddarholm Church, Spire of, Stockholm, 
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vy. 4; Tombs of Gustavus py 
and Charles XII, v. 4; of Carl Johan, 
v. 4; Banners in, v. 4. 

Riddarhus, Stockholm, v. 4. 

Ride, Queen Anne’s, Windgor, i. 17. 

Ridge, The “Armed Knight's,” Land’s 


d, i. 284, . 

Rievaux Abbey, i, 270; Oldest Cistercian 
M in Yorkshire, i. 270; 
Fuunded by Walter Espec, i. 270; 
Situation of, i. 271. 

Riffelberg, Ice Streams of, v. 162. 

Riffel Hotel, View from, v. 164, 165. 

Rigomagus, The Roman, iii. 260. 

Rill Headland, Cornwall, The, i. 246. 

Rinderhorn, Alps, The, iii. 58. 

Ringedalsfos, Norway, iv. 93,94; Visit to, 
iv. 95. 

Ringedalsvand, Lako of, Norway, iv. 93. 

Riorm, Town of, Auvergne, iv. 10. 

Ripperda, Duke de, iii. 286, 288. 

Risoud, Forest of, Jura, v. 247. 

Ritter Saal, Heidelberg Castle, iii. 122. 

Rittneberg, Pillars of, Tyrol, v. 26. 

Riva degli Schiavoni, Venice, iii. 154. 

River, A Subterraneous, Ireland, ii. 33. 

Riviera, Beauty of, iii. 81. 

Riviera di Levanti, Headlands of, iii. 97. 

Rizzio, Murder, Scene of, i. 154. 

Rob Roy, 1i. 115; Wife of, is, 115; and 
the land of Killearn, ii. 120. 

Robin Hood, i. 184; Hill,i. 136; Pot, i. 136. 

Robinson, * Perdita,” Tomb of, i. 216, 217. 

Robsart, Amy, Needlework of, i. 69; ii. 9, 
12; Death of, ii. 13. 

Roccabruna, Village of, Monaco, iii. 80. 

Roche Bayard, on the Meuse, v. 144. 

Roche de Léonard de Vinci, Fontaine- 
bleau, iii. 104. 

Roche Fendue, Jura, v. 289. 

Roches, Chateau des, iii. 23. 

Roches de la Landelle, Fontainebleau, iii. 
104 


Roches du Bon Paul, Fontainebleau, iii. 104. 

Rochester Castle, ii. 94. 

Rochester Cathedral, ii. 98; Character of 
the Edifice, ii. 94; History of, ii. 94; 
during the Commonwealth, ii. 94; 
Crypt, ii. 94. 

Rochusberg on the Rhine, iii, 129, 130; 
Chapel of, iii. 130. 

“Rock in the Road,” Antrim, ii. 54. 

Rock of Cashel, Tipperary, i. 186; Legend 
of, 1.186, 187 ; Buildings on, i. 187, 188. 

Rococo Architecture, Dresden, v. 61, 62. 

Rodenberg, Crater of, Rhine, iii. 262. 

gira Count, and Cava, Legend of, iii. 
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275. 

Roderick, King, Court of, Toledo, iv. 102. 

Rodez, iii. 197. 

Roland Bell, Ghent, The, v. 122. 

Roland the Paladin, Legend of, iii. 174, 
175; and his Betrothed, iii. 262. 

Rolandseck, Castle of, Rhine, iii. 262; 
Longfellow on, iii. 262; Legend of the 
Origin, iii. 262; View from, iii, 262. 

Romain-Motier, Jura, v. 247. 

Roman Spain, Capital of, v. 191. 

Roman Station of Caerhun, The, i. 46; 
Antiquities at Noeuwied, iii. 259; 
Bridge, Salamanca, iii. 283; Temple, 
Auvergne, iv. 8. 

Romans and the Geneva Vineyards, iv. 
118; in Andalnsia, iv. 215; at Gibral- 
tar, v. 40. 

Rome and its Environs :—Various Periods 
in the History of, iii. 198; The City, 
from the Teriaces of the Pincian Hill, 
iii. 199; The Dome of St. Peter's, 
iii, 199; Piazza de Popolo, iii. 199; 
Neptune Fountain, iii. 199; Porto 
de Popolo, iii. 199; Behsarius, iii. 
199; Villa Borghese, iii. 199; The 
Corso, ii. 200; Campus Martius, iii. 
200; Capisoline Hill, iii. 201; Column 
of Marcus Aurelius, iii. 202; Statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, iii. 202; Capito- 
line and Conservative Museums, Trea- 
sures of, iii, 202; the Great Forum, 
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Consentes, ili, 203; Tabularium, iu. 
203; Temple of Concord, iii. 203; 
Arch of Septimus Severus, iii. 203; 
The Mamertine Prison, iii. 203; Re. 
mains of the Polling-Booth, iii, 206; 
Site of Julius Csosar’s Memorial 
Church, iii, 206; Scene of Antony’s 
Oration, iii. 206; Trajan’s Column, 
iii, 206; Supposed Ruins of the 
Temple of Minerva, iii. 206; Forum 
of Nerva, iii. 206; Via Sacra, iii. 
206; The Cloaca Maxima, iii. 206, 
214; Remains of the Templo of 
Castor and Pollux, iii. 206, 207: 
Arch of Titus, iii. 207; Ghetto, iii. 
208; The Palatine Hill, iii. 208; 
Excavations at, iii. 208; Gallery of 
Caligula, iii. 208; The Graffito, iii. 
209; Ancient Rooms, iii. 209, 210; 
Arch of Constantine, iii. 210; Meta 
Sudans Fountain, Ruins of, iii. 210; 
Coliseum, iii. 210; View from the 
Ponte Rotto, ini. 211; The Insula 
Tiberina, iii. 211; Temple of Vesta, 
iii, 213, 214; Church of St. Maria 
Cosmedin, iii. 214; The Pons Sub- 
licios, iii, 214; The Via Appia, iii. 
215; Caracalla’s Baths, ili. 215; Arch 
of Drusus, iii. 215; Porto di San 
Sebastiano, iii. 215; Church with the 
Tnscription, Domine, quo vada? iii. 
215; Catacombs of St. Callixtus, iii. 
216; Ruins of the Circus of Maxen- 
tius, iii. 215; Tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
iii, 215; the Campagna, iii, 216; 
Claudian Aqueduct, iii, 218; Alban 
Hill and Lake, iii. 218 ; Pope’s Villa at 
Castel Gondolpho, iii. 218; Lago de 
Nemi, iii. 219; City of Alba Longa, 
ini. 221; Monte Cavo, iii. 221; Tivoli, 
iii. 222; Tomb of Plautius Lucanus, 
iii. 222; Aqueduct, The Marcian, iti. 
222; Ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, iti. 222 ; 
Glen of Tivoli, iii, 222; Falls at Tivoli, 
iii, 222—226 ; Falls of Terni, iii. 226; 
Village of Papigno, iii, 228. 
Romsedalshorn, Norway, The, iv. 207. 
a eo Norway, iv. 207, 209, 
10. 
Romulus and the Palatine Hill, iii. 208. 
Ronda, a Moorish Fortress, v. 65; Cap- 
tured by Fordinand, v. 55; Christian 
Captives of, v. 65; Tajo Chasm and 
oo v.65; The River Guadiaro at, 
y 


Rooke, Sir George, Capture of Gibraltar 
by, v.39, 40. 

Rosekirk Abbey, Ireland, ii. 42. 

Roselaui, Oberland, iii. 250, 

Rose Loch, Ramains of, Scotland, iii. 110. 

Rosengarten Mountain, Outwork of, v. 145. 

Rosenkrantz Erik and Walkendorff Tower, 
iv, 82. 

Roslin, Battle of, ii. 74. 

Roslin Chapel, i. 162; Founded by Earl 
of Orkney, i. 162; Legend of a Pillar 
in, i. 162 ; the Mysterious Blaze, i. 162 ; 
Body of Sir W. Sinclair in, i. 162; 
Coffinless Barons of, i. 162, 164. 

Rosas Island, Killarney, i. 196, 198 ; Castle, 
i, 198; Natural Bridge at, ii. 34. 

Rostof on the Don, v. 216. 

Rothay, Valley of, Lake District, iii. 226. 

Rothesay, Duke of, Murder of, ii. 110. 

carr a Statue of Shakespeare, i. 212, 

13. 

Rouen :—Birthplace of Corneille, iii. 3; 
Joan of Arc at, iii. 3; Modern Improve- 
ments in, iii. 3; Hotel Bo 


8, 4,; Cathedral of Notre Dame, iii. 4, 
6,7; Churches of, ii. 7,8; Bue-de la 
Grosse Horloge, iii. 5; Palais de Jus- 


tice, ii, 8,0; Qaurch of St. Ouen, iii, 
9; Chalk of, iif. 9,10; La Roche Guy- 
on Chatean, iii. 10; Chateau Gaillard, 
Hi, 10; View from Cite des Deux 
Amanita, iii. 10. 

Rouen :-—Cathedral of, iii. 4: Architecture 
of, iii. 6 ; Porches, ili. 6; Towers, iii. 6 ; 
Interior, iii. 6; Nave, iii. 6; Burial- 
of Richard I., iii. 6; Effigy of Ri 
I., iii. 7; Tomb of Cardinals d’ Amboise, 
ii. 7; Desecration of, iii. 7; Tomb of 
Louis do Brézé, iii. 7. 

Rouge, De la Mothe, Captore of Fernie- 
horst Castle by, ii. 70. 

Round Tower, Windsor Castle, i. 2, 7; 
History of, i. 8; View from, i. 8, 9. 

Rousseau’s “ Heloise,” iv. 120. 

Rousses, Lake of, Jura, v. 244, 246; For- 
tress of, v. 246. 

Route ri Road, Fontainebloau Forest, 
iii, 115. 

Ronte, The Pyrenees, iii. 191. 

Rovelli, M., Gardens of, Pallanza, iii. 46. 

Rowsley, Derbyshire, i, 111. 

Roxburgh, Old, ii. 63, 66; Ruins of the 
Castle, ii. 66; Coins struck in, ii. 66 ; 
History of the Custle of, ii. 66, 

Royil Gardens, Venice, iii. 154. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle, i. 10; 
Venice, iii. 156. 

Royal Palace, Stockholm, v. 4; Treasures 
in, v.6; Lions’ Staircase, v.6; Views 
from, v. 6. 

Royal Parks, Beauties of the, i, 131. 

Royannais, Ancient Capital of, iv. 14. 

Royat, Grotto of, Auvergne, iv. 7; Co- 
lumnar Rock of, near, iv. 7. 

Royat, Old Town of, Auvergno, iv. 7; 
View at, iv. 7; Church of, iv. 7; Vol- 
canic Cones near, iv. 7. 

Royat, Village of, Auvergne, iv. 4; Springs 
of, iv. 6; Hotel at, iv. 6. 

Rozel Bay, Jersey, iv. 178. 

Rubens, Statue of, Ostend, v. 17; Picture 
by, in Ghent Cathedral, v. 122. 

sheim on the Rhine, ii. 123; Vines 
of, iii, 123, 

Rudolph, oy se v. 277. 

Rudyard, Eddystone Lighthouse of, i. 232. 

Rue de la Grosse Horloge, Rouen, iii. 8. 

Rue St. Amand, Bruges, Charles I[.'s 
Honse in, v. 127. 

Ruffini, The “St. Antonio” of, iii. 88. 

Rufford Forest, i. 136. 

Rafns, William, Attempt to Subdue Wales, 
ii. 146. 

Rumbling Bridge on the Bran, ii. 127. 

Runnymede, i. 22, 23; King John after 
the Meeting at, i.6; Origin of the 
Name, i. 213. 

Rupert, Prince, at Oxford, ii. 139. 

Rupertaberg, iii. 130 ; Convent of, iii. 130. 

Ruskin, quoted, i. 274; House at Coniston 
Lake, ii. 219; iii. 126; on Venice, iii. 
145, 146, 148, 163, 167; Description 
of Nuremberg, iv. 42—46; Descrip- 
tion of Verona, iv. 166. 

Russia:—-Moscow, v. 196; what Sé. Peters- 
burg represents, v. 196, 197; Peasants 
of, v. 198; Vladimir, City of, v. 208; 
Nijny Novgorod, v. 208; River Volga, 
y. 209, 210; The River Oka, v. 209; 
Kazan, v. 212; The River Kama, v. 
214; Teariteyn on the Volga, v. 216; 
Route to the Sea of Asof and Crimea, 
v. 216 ; Scenery on the Crimean Coast, 
vy. 216; from Sevastopol to Cape 
Partheniké, v. 216; Town and Port 
of Balaclava, v. 218; Valley of 
Baidar, v. 219; Crimean Coast from 
Baidar Gate, v. 220, 221; Road from 
Baidar Pass, v. 221 ; at 
Limaine, v. 222; Village of Alupka, 
v. 222; Vale of Kokos, v. 222; Town 

Bakhche-arai, v, 222 ; Road to Yalta, 
v. 222; Laivadia, v. 223; Batate of 
Koureis, v. 324; Town of Yalta, v. . 
22; the Uohansu Ieu, v. 224; Road 
to Alushta, v. 224. 


eS A, i. 87; and 
be alge ti Te 


Von W , iv. 172; Campaign 


) Vs ee 
Rall Howe 
of Haddon Hall, i. 112. 
agar hy The Warrior, iii. 278 ; 
tay on the Jews, i iii, 278; Tomb of, 
iii. 278 ; Bones of, iii. 278. 


Rydal Vilage and Hall, ii. 226; Mere, 


Ryde, Isle of Wight, ii. 286. 

Rye, Ruined Church of, i. 86; 

2 fone PA 86 ; ‘hts Tower of, 1. NBT. 

ye :—Town of, i. corporated with 

the Cingue Porta, ‘i i. 85; Loyalty of 
the Men of, - 85; Address of the 
Sailors of, to Henry TIL, i. 83; 
tte by the French, i. 85; Church 
of, i. 87. 

Rympfischhorn, from Zmutt Thal, v. 162. 


8. 


Saas and soos Visp Peaks, from Gorner 
Grat, v. 


ara Sir Ralsh, Refuge of, at Tantallon, 


eee The Ancient, v. 191, 

“ Sailors’ Dread,” Jersey, The, iv. 176. 

Salamanca :—City of, j iii, 282; Claims the 
Title of “ Little Rome, ” iii, 282 ; 
Havoc in, | Napoleon L, iii. 282: 
Cathedral of, iii. 282; Remains of 
College Buildings, iii. 282; Cas de 
las Conchas House, iii, 282; Roman 
Bridge at, iii. 283; Battleof, iii. 283, 235. 

ee Fontainebleau Forest, The, 
iti 

Salamis, sna of, v. 250. 

Salerno Ba y, near Naples, iv. 66; Town 
of, iv. 66, 67. 

Salinas, Don Diego de, Governor of 
Gibraltar, v. 39, 40, 

Salisbury Cathedral, ii. 94; Style of, ii. 
94; ‘Beauty of, ii. 94, 95; Central 
Steeple of, ii. 94; West Front, ii, 95; 
Interior, ii. 95; Transept, ii. 95; 
Chapter House, ii. 95; Cloister Court, 
ii. 95; Height of the Steeple, ii. 95; 
Wyatt's Restoration of, ii. 96; Boy 
Bishop's Monument, ii. 95, 96. 

Salisbury Tower, Windsor Castle, i i. 6. 

Saltash, i. 232, 

Salzburg, The Tyrol from, v. 14. 

saprey Alps, from the Danube, 
Vv 

Samle Fjord, Norway, iv. 79. 

Samlen Fjord, Norway, iv. 79. 

Sans Gregorio Convent, Valladolid, De- 
struction of, iii, 281. 

San cr ai “Alcantara, Bridge under, 
iv. 106 

San Miniato, Florence, iv. 147. 

San Pablo, Bridgeof, Cuenga, Spain, iv. 109. 

ar ee Convent of, Spain, Destruction 

ii. 2 

San Pie aaron, Genoa, iii. 99. 

San Pietro Castello, Verona, iv. 167. 

San per Town of, Spain, iv. 49, 50. 

San Se bastian, Siege of, iii. 274; Modern 

BA irl lg a iv, 162 

; iv. ; 
- Supposed Origin, iv. 162, 
San Zenone, Church of, Nese? iv. 167, 
Preiert of Holyrood, i i, 165 
Sand, George, The Ville ‘Noire of, i iv. 12, 
Norway, iv. 198. 

Sandwich, Norman Tower of, i. 81. 

Sandyknows, = of, ii. 63; Sir W. 
Boott at, ii. 6 

Sanitariums, tii, 181. 


Banta Croce, haga iv, 184, 


Sante Maria de ovella, Florence, iv. 154. 
Saonsat, Lake of, iii. 198. 
Sappho, Leucadian of, i. 117. 


Aiea Peete) er 
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Sarco 
Sardinia, 
Sarduna G 


at, v. 
nda, i iv, 180; Cliffs of, 
iv. 181; Caftons, iv. 181; the « a pall 
iv. 181; History of, iv. 181; 
Government of, iv. 188, 
Saseo di Fevro, Lake Maggiore, iii. 45. 
~~ Ruins of the Temple of, Rome, iii. 


Saussure, De, Attempt to Ascend Mont 
Blane, v. 174. 

Saut du Dai, River Orbe at, Jura, v. 248. 

Saut du Doubs Valley, Jura, v. 227, 229; 
Festival at, v. 229. 

Saviour in the Wood Chapel, Moscow, v. 
199; Relics of Martyrs in, v. 199, 200, 

Savona, Town of, Cornico Roud, iii. 95 ; 
Historical Events at, iii, 95. 

Savonarola, Cell of, Florence, iv. 151. 

a IV. of, Builder of Chillon, 
iv, 

Saxon Gardens, Warsaw, v. 194. 

Saxon Switzerland, v. 62. 

Sayn, River and Valley of, Rhine, iii. 259. 

po Tomb of, Verona, i iv. 187, 

pe “ Troland, i i. 174; Scenery from, 

1.174. 


Scandinavia, The Peninsula of, iv, 76. 

Scarboro h Castle, ii, 19, 20; Ruins of, 
ii, 21; View from, ii. al; History of, ii, 
23; Built in the Reign ‘of ‘Stophen, i ii, 
23; Yielded to Henry II, ii, 23; Piers 
de Gaveston Besieged in, ii. 23; ‘Seized 
during Wyatt's Rebellion, ii, 23; 
During the Civil Wars, ii. 23; George 
Fox Confined in, ii, 23; Strengthened 
oes Charles Edward, ii 23; Keep 
of, ii. 23. 

Scarf’ Gap, Lake District, ii. 233, 236. 
Schaffhausen, Town of, Upper Rhine, v. 
79,81; All Saints, Convent of, v. 82; 

History of, v. 82; Munnoth Citadel, v. 
82: Wooden Bridge, vy. 82, 

Schandau, Saxon Switzerland, v. 67. 

Schlenderstein, Saxon Switzerland, v. 67. 

Schleren, Crags of, Tyrol, v. 25. 

Schleren, Cliffs of, Tyrol, v. 26, 27. 

Schlern, from Sciasen, v. 155. 

Schloss Planta, Tyrol, v. 19. 

Schloss Tyrol, v. 25. 

Schnaleerthal, The Glen, Tyrol, v. 18. 

Schnetz Thor, Constance, v. 86, 

Schomberg, Marshal, ui. 137. 

Schonberg, Castle of, Rhine, iii. 136, 137 ; 
Legend of, ii. 136 

Scholars, Eton, Newcastle, i. 36. 

School, Eton, Lower, i. 36. 

School, Eton, Upper, i i. 34, 35; Names on 
the Walls of, 1 

School Life, roditions of Eton, i, 30, 31. 

School, Warwick Charity, i. 60. 

Schools, Eton, New, i. 37. 

Scbreckhorn, View of, from Lake Thun, 
iii, 288. 

saaraehirisg ye —_7 v. 262; 
Associations 

Hibbdesoan rg wre Hotel ot ‘Alps, i iii. 58, 

Schwartewald, Black Forest, i iv. 271, 272; 
pgs A om iv. 278; Railway, iv, 


Schwartewald, U U 5 
i Pt, aly iii. 242. 


Scilly 
Beorkill Dewa, Dartmoor, Stone Circle of, 
ii, 212, 
Scotch Heroes, lager ii. 164. 
Character of the Scenery of, i. 
151, 152; “ Fair Rose” of, i. 281, 
of em vet; 
Tn ii. 180; ii, 
Galloden Moor, ii. 180; Cawdor Castle, 
&i, 182, 183; Glenmhor-nan-Albyn, ii 
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184; Loch Ness, ii. 184; Mountain of 
Meal » ti, 186; Glens Mor 
iston and Urquhart, ii, 18; Waters 
of Loch Ness, ii. 186; het eas 
186; Craig-Dho, ii, 186 ; Soen 

the Spey, li, 186, 187; Ballachul ‘ii 
187; lenicoe, ii, 187, 188; lao of 
Statin, ii, 191—-194, 

Scott, Anne, Duchess of Monmouth, at 
Yarrow, ii. 71. 

Scott, Mary, Birthplace of, ii. 71. 

Scott, Sir Walter :—Zrwerd the Peak, i, 
115,151; Weoerley, i. 185; : Marmion, i. 
164; Landof, i i. 166; Abbotaford, i, 166; 
Minstrolay of the Border, i, 166 ; Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, i. 166; Doath of, de. 
scribed, i. 166, ‘168; Grive, i, 168; 
Ancestral Claims, i i, 169 ;: Visit to Kenil. 
worth,ii. 9; A Border Chief, ii. 48; on 
the Scenery round Kelso, ii. 62; Lady 
of the Lake, ii, 116, 117, 118, 120. 

stares Maret, The Uld, when composed, 


ero a District, ii. 283; View from, 
ii, 23) 5, 
Sey ser and Charybdis of the Ancicnts, iv. 


me, Surrender of, iv. 243; Birthplace 

of Muruhal Tureane, i iv. 243; Indus. 

tries of, iv. 244; na a Frontier Fort. 

rosa, iv. 246; History of, iv. 245; 

Professor Bayle at, iv, 246; Do la 
Marck’s Stronghold, iv. 246, 

Begenterv, the Roman, tv, 188, 

Segovia, Aqueduct of, ili. 288; 8 ieee 
Work, iti. 288; Tradition of its Exe 
tion by the Devil, iii, 288; El Puente, 
Bridge of, iii. 288, 

Segovia, Cathedral of, iii, 288, 

Segovia, City of, iii. 286; Alcazar of, iii. 
286; Rivers Erenma and Clamorvs, iii. 
286; His of tho Alcaxur, iii, 286. 

Seigneur of Sark, The, iv. 183, 184, 

Sciler, M., Iuns of High Alps, y. 161, 162, 

Seianen Ai 8, Tyrol, v, 27; Dlatcau of, v 
165; Views from the Plateau, v. 155, 

Sejanus, Favourite of Tiberius, Fato of, iti, 
203; iv. 71. 

Belo, Plain of, near Rapes; iv, 67. 

Sella, Tyrol, The, v. 30. 

Semoy, River of, at Houillon, iv, 246, 

Senute House, Cambrid , ii. 176, 

Sepey, Road through, La: @ Geneva, iv. 124, 

126; Etablissement Hotel at, iv. 124. 

Beptimus Pasa, Kastern Switzerland, v. 99; 

Septimius Severu, Arch of, Rome, iii. 203. 

Seraing, The Prince Bishop's Value, v. 
138; Iron Foundry, v, 138, 

Rerapis, Temple of, near Naples, v. 54, 60, 

Seraskicrate Tower, Constantinople, v. 1 Ll. 

S rbelloni Villa, Lake Como, iti, 37, 

Sermenta, Valley of, Italy, ji. 63. 

Sermione, Promontory of, Lake Garda, iii, 
33; Ruins of Cafullus’s Villa on, ii. 
33, 34; Castle of, ii. 34. 

Serren, Town of, Dauphing, i iv. 23; Churcs 
and Chitean of, 1. 23, 

sake Stream in the Gorge of, Jura, 
v. 

Servia, ‘The Danube in, v. 286. 


Sestri, Promontory of, iii. 97 ; City of, iii. 
99. 


Sevastopol to Capo Partheniké, v. 216; 
View of Balaciava Valley from, v. 220. 
“Seven Churches,” Site and Ruins of, 
Ireland, i. 175, 176; Loti | of, i. 176. 

Seven § Thames Head, 1. 224. 
Seven Towers, Stamboul, v. 108; “ Wall 
“Place of 


of Blood” in, v. 106 ; 
Heads” in, v. 106. 
, Madame de, Residence of, iii. 23, 
, Cathedral of, iv, 226; the Build- 
ing "of, iv, 226; Del Legarto Entrance, 
iv, 296 ; Gate of Oranges, iv, 226; 
Interior, iv. 226; Paintings in, iv. 
226; a in, iv, 226. 
Sevillians, of the, v. 220, 221. 
Seville, 2, City oer) iv. 220; Inhabitants of, 
iv. 220, 221, 229; Plase del Daque, iv. 
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991; Deliciaa Avenue, iv. 221, 222; 
Golden Tower of, iv. 222; suring 
Holy Week, iv. 222; Bull-fighta of, 
iv. 224, 226; Cathedral, iv. 226; 
Houses of, iv. 227; The Alcazar, iv. 
227; Casa de Pilatos, iv. 227. 

sai hari Jane, Grave of, Windsor Castle, 


i.7. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, ii. 207. 

Seymours, The Estate of, ii. 206. 

Shakers in the New Forest, i. 139. 

espeare :—-House in which he was 

Born, i. 72; Interior of, i. 74; Portraits 
of, i. 74; Relics of, i. 74; Site of the 
House in which he Died, i. 75; Mul- 
berry Tree which he Planted, i. 75; 
Grave and Slab above, i. 75: Grave of 
Wife and Daughter, i. 75; Courtship 
of Anne Hathaway, i. 76; Disputes 
with Sir T. Lucy, i. 76. 

Shakespeare, Life of, i. 71. 

Shakespeare: — King John, i. 82; Cliff, 
Dover, i. 84 ; Queen of, ii. 7; at Kenil- 
worth Castle, ii. 10; Zroilue and 
Cresauda, ii. 10; Midsummer Night's 
Dream, ii.10; and the Welsh, ii. 164, 
166; and Henry VIL., ii, 262, 263; 
Antonio of, iii. 150; Julius Cesar, iii. 
206; Forcast of Arden of, iv. 246. 

Shallow, Justice, The Original of, i. 76. 

Shanklin Chine, Isle of Wight, ii. 274; 
View on the Path from, to Bonchurch, 
ii, 274, 276. 

Shanklin Sand, Hasesmbe, Beech of, i. 146. 

Sharpitor, Devon, ii. 208, 209. 

Shelley at Eton, i. 35,37; Villa at Lerici, 
iii, 98; Funeral Pyre of, iii. 98. 

Shenstone, i. 222. 

Sherwood Forest, i. 134; The Arch- 
bishop's Right of Hunting in, i. 135; 
Extent of, i. 185, 186; Celebrated 
Trees in, i. 186. 

Shippers, House of the, Travemiinde, iv. 29. 

Shivering Mountain, Derbyshire, i. 114. 

ertly Hill to Tunbridge Wells, Scenery 
of, i. 143. 

Shoreham, Old, Bridge of, i. 98. 

Shottery, Anne Hathaway’s House at, i. 76. 

Shrewsbury Abbeys, i. 272. 

Shrinkle Bay, South Wales, ii. 250, 252. 

Shylocks of Venice, The, ini. 150. 

Siberia, Water-route to, v. 214. 

Sickingen, Franz of, iii, 127, 129. 

Sidmouth, Scenery round, ii. 196, 197. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, ii. 170. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, and Shakespeare, ii. 
11; Defence of Poesie,ii.11; Home of, 
ij, 14; Mother of, ii. 14, 15; Birth 
and Boyhood at Penshurst, ii. 15; at 
Oxford, ii. 15; at the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, ii. 15; Friendships, ii. 
15; Sister of, ii. 15; Loves of, ii. 15; 
Marriage, ii. 16; Daughter, ii. 16; 
Death, si. 16; Occupations at Penshurst, 
ii. 16; Ornament of his Age, ii. 16,17; 
his Areadw, ii. 16, 17; Ideal of a 
Gentleman, ii. 17, 18. 

Sieben Jungfrauen, Legend of, iii. 136. 

Siebengebirge, Rhine, The, iii. 264. 

eo the Drachenfels Dragon, iii. 

, 267. 

Sienna, City of, iv. 154; Cathedral, iv. 
154; Campanile, iv. 154; Piazza del 
Carte, iv. 164; Palazzo Publico, iv. 


02. 
Sierra Bermeja Hills, Gibraltar, v. 43. 
Sigismund, Emperor, i. 80; and John Husa, 
v. 83, 84. 
Sigismond ITI, Statue of, Warsaw, v. 193. 
Signal Station, Gibraltar, View from, v. 42. 
Sigurd Jsorsalafarer, Marriage Fee of, iv. 


78. 
einer Find at Hildesheim, The, iv. 36, 


Silver Hill, Sussex, View from, i. 92 

Silver Strand, Loch Katrine, fi. 117. 

Simmenthal, Road to the, iv. 124. 

Simon de Montfort at Winchelsea, i. 88; 
Act of the Soldiers of, ii. 94. 
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Simon de Montfort the Younger, i. 88. 
Simon's Seat, i. 146. 
Sinclair, Sir W., Body of, i. 162. 
Sintrosm, iv, 270, 
Sion, Alps, iii. 62. 
Sion House, i, 206. 

irmio, The Aqueduct, iii, 33. 


Bisteron, Frontier Town of, Franca, iv. 

wah errpaT of, a 138 Rone Fort 
iv. 188; History of, iv. 138. 

Sisters, The Hall of Two, Alhambra, v. 183. 

Sivlefos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 193. 

Six Hundred, Scene of the Charge of 
the, Crimea, v. 218, 219. 

Sixtus V. and the Sailor, iii. 87; erects 
an Obelisk, iii. 190. 

Skarsfos, Norway, iv. 95. 

Skelwith, Little, Lake District, ii. 222; 
Great, ii, 222. 

Skiddaw, Mountain of, ii. 230 ; View from, 
ii. 280. 

Skjeggedal, Farm of, Norway, iv. 92. 


Skjeggedalafos Waterfall, Norway, v. 90, 
93. 
Slatbacken Gulf, Sweden, v. 7. 


Slates, Welsh, ii. 162. 

Slettafos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 210. 

Slesvig, Angles of, Norway, iv. 26. 

Slieve League, Donegal, ii. 46; “Old 
Man’s Pass” of, ii. 46; View from, 


ii. 46, 

Sloop and the Battery, Engagement be- 
tween, i. 244. 

Slopes of Windsor Castle, i. 15. 

Smailholm, Village of, ii. 63; Tower of, 
ii. 63 


ii. 63. 
Smeaton, Eddvstone Lighthouse of, i. 232. 
Smith, Sir Sidney, Capture of Capri by, 


iv. 71. 

Smugglers of Polpeor, Cornwall, i. 244. 

Snakes, Legend of, i. 260. 

Snehetten Mountain, Norway, iv. 186. 

Snowdon :—Antiquity of, i. 40; Scenery 
of, i. 61; Ascent from Capel Curig, 1. 
51, 52; View from the Peak of, i. 54; 
a great Cloud catches, i. 64; View 
from the Northern Slopes, i. 64. 

Snowdonian , Last View of, i. 57. 

Snow Hill, Windsor, i, 17. 

Sobernheim, Town of, Rhine, iii. 126. 

Sobieski, John, and Vienna, v. 281. 

Sogne Fjord, Norway, iv. 186, 187 ; Route 
to, iv. 187, 

Solent, Scenery round, i. 143. 

Solfatara, Crater of, near Naples, iv. 56. 

Solomon, The Tarshish of, iv. 215, 

Solumba, The Stone of, i. 269. 

Solway, Rout at, ii. 110. 

Somerset, Edward, Birthplace of, ii. 241. 

Somersets, Owners of Chepstow Castle, ii. 
26. 

Sompting, Church Tower of, i. 98, 

Sonneck Castle, Rhine, iii. 132. 

Sor Fjord, Norway, v. 79, 84, 86. 

Sorrento, near Naples, Drive to, iv. 65; 
Scenery of, iv. 66. 

Sottaguda, Ravine of, Tyrol, v. 35. 

Soult and Wellington at Orthez, iii. 178. 

Sound, Plymouth, and ite Associations, 
i, 229, 230. 

South Coast, The :—Bournemonth, i. 226 ; 
“ Old Harry,” i. 227; Isle of Purbeck, 
i. 227; Corfe Castle, i. 228; Plymouth, 
i. 229; Mddystone Lighthouse, i, 
229; Albert Bridge, Saltash, i, 281; 
Dartmoor, i, 232; St. Germain’ 
i, 282; Liskeard, i, 232; Fowey, 
Town, i, 282, 288; Railway from 
Fowey to Penzance, i. 235; District of 
Penrhyn, i. 235; Deseription of the 
li i, 286; Scenery on the Road 


to Coverack, i. 289; Blackhead 
Craga, i. 239; clews Headland, 
i. 239; Fishing Hamlet of Cadgwith, 
i 239 ; the Devil's i Pan,i. 239, 
241; Landewednack, 3 242: Penolver 


the Lighthouse, Penolver Point, i 243 ; 
the Bumble Rock, i, 248; Polpeor 


lion Cove, i. 248, 249; St. Michael's 
Mount and the Land’s End, i. 249, 

South Coast of Devonshire, ii. 195. See 
Devon. 

South Stack Lighthouse, Holyhead, ii, 
164; View from, ii. 164. 

South Wales, ii. 236; Works on, ii. 247; 
Scenery along the Coast, ii, 255, 

Southey, Cottage of, Keswick, ii. 231; 
Description of Lynmouth, ii. 264; of 
Castle Rock, ii. 265; iii. 130, 131; on 
the Battle of Vittoria, iii, 274. 

Spa, Belgium, v. 138; Theatre of, v. 138; 
Portico in Memory of Peter the Great, 
v. 138; Pouhon Water, v. 188; Meyer- 
beer’s Residence and Walk at, v. 138, 
140; Festivities at, v. 140: Promenade 
de Sept Heures, v. 141 ; Casino at, v. 141. 

Spain: — Madrid, iv. 96, 98; the 
River Manzanares, iv. 98; Climate of 
Madrid, iv. 98; Life in Madrid, 
iv. 98; Palace of Madrid, iv. 99; 
Statue of Philip IV., iv. 100; City of 
Toledo, iv. 102; Bridge of Alcan’ 
Toledo, iv. 104 ; Puerta del Sol, Toledo, 
iv. 106; Town and Walla of Cuenca, 
iv. 106, 108; City of Alarcon, iv. 109; 
Plain of La Mancha, iv. 110; Town of 
La Roda, iv, 110; Bridge of Alcantara, 
iv. 110, 111; Fortress of Badajoz, iv. 
111; Zaragossa, iv. 111; Province of 
Andalusia, iv. 215, 216; Cordova 
under the Moors, iv. 216; Bridge of 
Cordova, iv. 218; Guadalquivir River, 
iv. 218; Moorish Gateway of Cordova, 
iv. 218; Statue of the Angel Raphael, 
Cordova, iv, 218; Mezquita Mosque, 
Cordova, iv. 218; City of Seville, iv. 
220 ; Inhabitants of Seville, iv. 220, 
221, 222; Golden Tower of Seville, iv. 
222; Bull-fights in Seville, iv. 224, 
226; Cathedral of Seville, iv. 226 ; the 
Alcazar, Seville, iv. 227; Casa de 
Pilatos, Seville, iv. 227; Alcala de 
Guadaira, Town of, iv. 227; City of 
ager iv. 227—230; Cape Trafalgar, 
iv. 230. 

Spain, the North, and Old Castile :—fSons 
and Daughters of, iii. 268; Language 
of, iti. 268, 270 ; Decadence of, ii. 270; 
Rich in Architectural Remains, iii. 
270; Work of the Various Races, iii. 
270; Styles of Architecturo, iii. 270; 
Artists of, iii. 270; Mode of Entering, 
iii. 271; Bidassoa, iii. 271; Is 
of Conference, iii. 272; City of Fuen- 
terrabia, iti, 272-274; Vittoria, iti. 
274; San Sebastian, iii. 274, 275; 
Capitals of the Basque laa 7 ili. 
275; City of Bilbao, iti. 275; Village 
of Arrigoriaga, iii. 275; Railway to 
Madrid, iii. 276 ; Pass of Pancorbo, iii. 
275; Burgos, iii. 276; Cuthedral of 
Burgos, iii. 276, 278; Valladolid, City 
of, iii. 278; City of Salamanca, iil. 
282; Bridges over the Tormes, iii. 
283; Town of Avila, iii. 285; Se- 


govia, til. 286. 
Spain and France, Barrier between, iii. 
172; seen from Gibraltar, v. 43. 
i Attack of, on Kelso Abbey, fi. 
63; Attempt on Gibraltar, v. 40. 


Spanish Boatmen’s Hall, Ghent, v. 122. 
Starvow'e Hil, Mowcov, vy. 100; N 
8 w, v. 199; Na 
het 
well Cave, ire, i. 115. 
Peony Ate 968. 
ly, le 
Spey, The River, ii. 186. 
Spessia, Bay of, ii. 97, 98. 
Speszia, View of the Carrara Mountains 
from, iv. 158, 159, 


Spies Ville, Obeeland, fi. £34; Chitean, 


iii, 234. 
armani rridiaa de 164 ; Kinkell Cavern 


in, i. 

Spinoza at — v. 265, 266 

Sporkenberg, Ruins of, near Ems, v. 73. 

Habeoe Oak, Thoresby, i. 136 

Springwood Park, ii, 65 ; View from, ii. 66, 

Splagen Pess, Alps, i ili, 56; Constructed 
by the Austrians, iii. 56: Village of, 
iis. 66; of Via Mala and the 
Cardinal, iii, 56. 

8S. Giovanni ¢ Paclo Church, Venice, iii. 
167; Tombs of, iii, 167; Western 
Doorway, ili, 167, 

St. Aenese, Villageof, pte Nea iii. 82, 

St. Alban, The Story of, i, 252. 

St. Alban'’s Abbey Founded by Offa, i. 
952, 253; most Ancient Portion, i. 258, 
954: The Gate Houre, i, 254; Ex. 
terior of the Church, i, 254; Various 
ies of far ree i, 254; the 

i Length ‘of, i. 
ay the Hog lad i, 254: Chapel of 
Bt. Alban’s Shrine, i i, 955; Shrine, i. 
255; Grave of the Good Duke of 
Gloncester, i, 255; Tombs in, i. 255; 
St. Michael’s Church, i. 255; Grave of 
Lord Bacon, i. 255, 256. 

St. Andrew, Body of, at Amalfi, iv. 68. 

St. Anne, Town of, Alderney, i iv. 180. 

St. Ansanus, Statue of, Sienna, i iv. 153. 

“Gt. Antonio,” Ruffini’s, iii. 88. 

St, Apollinaris, Legend of the Body of, 
iii, 261; Story of, in Freascoes, iii, 261. 

St. Aubin's Buy, Jersey, iv. 176, 178; 
Town of, iv. 178. 

St. Augustine’ 8 Abbey, Canterbury, Gate- 
way of, ii. 78, 

Bt. Augustine's Landing-place in Eng- 


dn 

St. Basil's Cathedral, Moscow, v, 204; 
Commenced by Ivan the Terrible, v. 
205; Relics of Ivan the Idiot in, v. 
205; Napoleon I., v. 205. 

St. Bavon’s Cathedral, Ghent, v, 121; 
Interior of, v. 121; Altar of, v. 121; 
Pulpit of, v. 121; Tomb of Bishop Triest, 
v. 122; Pictures in, v. 122 ; Tho Belfry, 


v. 122, 

St. Benedict, Founder of the Order of, i. 
251, 252. 

St. Bernard, Founder of the Cistercians, i. 
266; Preacher of the Second Crusade, 
i. 266, 

St. Bernard Hospice, iii. 65. 

St. Blasien, Black Forest, iv. 274; View 
from, iv. 275. 

St. Boniface, iii. 128. 

Bt. Brelade's Bay, Jersey, iv. 178. 

St. Callixtus, Catacombs of, Rome, iii. 215. 

St. Canice, Cathedral of, Kilkenny, i. 179; 
182; Description of, i. 182, 183; History 
of, i. 182, 183. 

&t. Oanice's Step Kilkenny, i. 182. 

St. ,[aterine, Church of, Oppenheim, 
iti 

St. Catherine of Sienna, iv. 155. 

St. 3; Loge oe Ge 19. 
133; nt iti 

St. ani kage ‘eran Borgognons, 


Jura, 
St. Curthhert, Body of, conveyed to Dur- 
meas 90; Relics of, ii. 90; Banner 


of, ii 
st Dann, Story of the Bones of, i. 265, 


St. Hiss Castle of, Naples, iv. 50. 
St. Ferdinand, iv. 226. 
St. nee Founder of Lobhra Abbey, i. 


196, 

8t. Fess Monks of, at Medmenham 

Abbey, i. 222. 
Bt. Frideswide Priory, os iii. ag : 
St. George, Monastery of, Rassia, v. 226. 
St. George the Great, Church of, Venioe, 
St. George's ‘Cha Windaor Castle. 6,7 

. 1 DB, 
Bt. Gearge’s Gibraltar, v. 
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Bt. Gertad Church, Gtodkhal,v, 2 

Bt. Gildas, buried ab Glastoebury, “Ose. 

St. Giulio, Island of, Lake Orta, iii. &3; 
Church of, iii. 53. 

St. Goar, Rhine, iii, 139; Hermit Saint of, 
iii, 139; Protestant Ch 


St. Gothard, Pass of, iii, 71; Vi hr 
Fliielen, iii. 71; Village of "Altdo 
72; Amateg, iii. 74 ; Maderanet Tua, 
iii, 74; Bristenstock, iii. 743 The 
River Reus, iti, 74; Tunnel, iti, 74; 
Devil's Bridge, iii. ‘14; Fighting in 
the Reuss Valley, iii. 74; Urner Loch, 
iii. 74; Village of Andermatt, iii, 75; 
Hospenthal, iii. 75; Lombard Tower, 
iii. 75; Route to Ticino, iii. 76, 6. 

St. Gowan's Head, South Wales, i ii. 258; 
Chapel of, ii, 256 ; Well of, ii, 258. 

8t. Gndule's Cathedral, Braneels, vy. 134, 

St. dees buried at Glastonbury, i. 


St. Jacques, Church of, Dieppe, i iv, 249. 

St. James's Chapel, Leicester Hospital, 
Warwick, i. 70. 

St. James’s Church, Psiet 6 iv. 16. 

St. Jean’s Bay, Villefranche, iii. 79. 

St. John's Charch, Margate, i. 78. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, ii. 170; 
New Chapel, ii. 170; Gateway, ii. 170; 
Dining Hall, ii. 170: Second Court, iit. 
170; Combination Room, ii. 170, 171; 
Library, ii. 171. 

St. John’s College, Oxford, ii. 148, 144; 
Taud buried in the Chapel, ii, 4; 
Gardens, ii. 148, 144, 

St. John's Hospital, Bruges, v. 127; Mer- 
ling's Picture in, v. 127, 128. 

8&t. John's Vale, Lake District, ii, 230, 

St. Joseph's Chapel, Glastonburv Abbey, 
i, 262; History "of, i. 262, 263; Site 
oceup' ied b y, i. ae Coy. 268 

St. Toeephis Staff, i i, 2 

St. Helier’s, Town of, coat iv. 176, 

St. Hubert and St. Michael, Normandy, 
iii, 12, 

St. Hugh the Less, fi. 104. 

St. Keagh, Cell of, ii. 34. 

&t. mee ‘Cornwall, Virtues of, i. 


Bt. ‘Kiera, Abbey of, ii. 31; Founder 
of, ii, 81; Church vard of, ii, 31; 
Antique Crosses, ii. 31; Croe na 
Serieptra, ii. $1; Oratory, ii, 82; 
McCarthy More's Church, ii. 42; 
Round Tower, ii. 33. 

St. Laurens, Church of, Rouen, iii. 7. 

St. Lorenzo, Cornice Road, iii 90. 

St. Malo, Brittany, iii. 18. 

St. Muria Cosmedin Church, Rome, iii. 
214; Borca della Verite of, iii. 214. 
St. Mark, Body of, at Venice, iii, 159; 
Toes and Recovery of, ili. 161, 162, 

St. Mark's Convent, Ravonsrola’s Cell in, 
iv. 151. 

St. Pope 8, Venice, iii. 155; Description 

the Facade, iii. 155—168 ; Hornes 
i) iii. 158; Masta in front of, iii. 158; 
The Chapel Royal of Venice, i iii. 169; 
Receives the Body of St. Mark, iii, 
159; Destroyed by Fire, iii, 159, 161: 
Rebuilding of iii. 161; Alterations 
in, iii, 162; Outer Coart of, iii. 162; 
Scone of Barbaroeen's Submission, iti. 
162; Interior of, iii. 162; Venetian 
Rulers buried in, iii. 168, 
St. ae Castle of, La Rochelle, Attack 
iv. 136. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, York, ii. 90. 

Be Mars Abi, York 134; J.H. 
Newman, Vicar of, ti. 154; Cranmer 
at ii 124; South Porch of, ii. 134. 

St. Mary's Collegiate Charch, Youghal, 


&. Mary's Wynd, Edinburgh, i. 156. 
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St. a dagpbote 282, 

St. Michael's Church, Lineberg, iv. 30; 
Golden Table of, iv, 30 

8. Michael's Church, ay Alben’s, i, 236. 

St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, - 240, 
ae i, 28 Histon rig 

on, ls istory vi 
281; rare 382 ; St. Michael’s 
Chair, i, 282. 

St. Michael's Mount, Normandy, iii. 10; 
Town of, iii, 12; Monastic Fortroas of, 
iii, 12; Resort af Pilgrime, iii. 12: 
Description of, iii, 12; Church of, 
iii. hy View ‘from the Church of, 
iii. 

Bt. Molanfide Abbey, Ireland, i, 189, 

Bt. Nectan, a of, ii, 272. 

St. Olaf'a Head, Norway, iv. 206. 

St. Olaf's Pulpit, Norway, iv. 206; Sea 
Serpent of, iv. 207, 

St. Quan, Church of, Rowen, iti. 8, 9. 

St. Pancras Church, Pulpit of, i. 134. - 

8t. Patrick, buried at Glastonbury, i. 264. 

St. Peter, Legend of, Rome, iii. 205, 215. 

St. Peter Port, Town of ,GQuemesy, iv. 174; 
Church of, iv. 174. 

St. Peter's Church, Heidelberg, iii, 121; 
Tomb of Ulympia Morata in, ili. 121. 

St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol, ii. 26, 

St. Peter's, 8, Bordighor Palms 
Blessed at, iii, 86, 87; Dome of, 
iii, 109. 

St. Peter's Tower, Broadstairs, i. 79. 

Bt: Pierre's Church, Louvain, v. 136 

St. Pierre's Humlet, Alps, iii. 63; Roman 
Column at, iii. 63, 

St. Remo, Cornice Road, iii, 88; Appear. 
ance of, iii. 88; Population of, iil, 89; 

Churches of, iii, 89; Late Race at, 
iii, 89; New Villa at, iii, 90 

Bt. Robert, Chapel of, Knaresborough, i. 
277; First Occupant of, i. 277; In- 
terior of, i. 277, 278. 

St, Roch, Chapel of, Rochashorg, iii, 120, 
130; Festival of, iii, 180; View from 
the Terrace, iit, 130. 

St. Sauveur, Cathedral of, Brugos, v, 127, 

St. Sasiour’s Church, Dartmoor, ii. 206; 
Brass of the Founder, fi, 205. 

St. Sepulchre Church, Cambridge, ii. 170, 

St. Sorvan, Town of, Normandy, ili 16, 

St. Sophin, Moagne of, Constantinoplo, v. 
104; Pillars of, v. 104. 

St. Stefano, Cornice Road, iii. 90. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, Rome, iii. 203. 

St. Theodore, Image of, Venive, iti. 165, 

8t. Vladimir, Conversion of, v, 216, 

St. Werner, Legend of, iii. 136, 

Bta. aoe Florence, Galileo's Girave in, 
iv, 161 

sia a) ad Eruption which Destroyed, 


iv, 58, 
Stable Hollow, Culleden Moor, ii. 182. 
Stachetherg, Baths of, v. 95,97; Koute 
to, from Luverne Lake, v: 97; to Elm, 
from, v, 98, 
Btack Hocks, Holy head, fii, 104; Light- 
house of, iii. 164. 
Stack Rocks, South Wales, ii. 258, 260, 
Stadhuis, Haarlem, v. 269. 
Stacl, — de, Residence of, at Coppet, 
iv, 
Staff, The Miraculous, Glastonbury, i. 266. 
Stiff, Iale of, ii, 191; Meaning of the 
Name, ii. 191; Colamnar Causeway 
of, ii. 191; Cave of Fingal, ii, 194. 
— Thomas, and Scarborough Castle, 
Stahleck, Castle of, Rhine, iii. 135, 
Stahthorn, High Alps, ¥. 162; Snow Basin 
of, v. 162, 163, 
Staines, Town of, i. 22; Bridge, i. 215. 
Stalheims Kleven Koad, Norway, iv. 191. 
Stalheimafos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 193, 
Stamboul, The Modern, Pe iia Bike 
hia's Mosque, v. ! cae 
Boe of vy. 106; Baxaars of, y. 108, 
107; Shope of, v. 107. 
Star Cross, Devon, View from, ii. 198. 
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State Apartments, Windsor Castle, i. 10; 
Historical and Art Treasures in, i. 12. 
—— Eton the Nursery of English, 


Btaticns, Roadside, Norway, iv. 197, 198. 

Stavanger, Norway, i iv. 78; Cathedral of, 
av. 78; Fjord, iv. 79. 

Steele, Sir , at Caermarthen, ii. 246; 
House of, "at Liangunnor, ii, 246; 
Personal Character of, ii. 262, 

Steeple Rock, Cornwall, i U6. 

Stegeborg Castle, Sweden, v. 8. 

Sternberg, on the cya ii. 123, 

Stelvio Road, High Alps, v. 158. 

Btenko Ravine, The useian Leader, v. 
214, 215. 

Stephen, King, and the Empress Mand, i. 

98; Founds Furness Abbey, i. 267; 
66 


ii. 66. 

Sterne, Hotel of, Calais, v. 116. 

Stile, The Cornish, i. 236. 

Stirling Bridge, ii. 110; View from, ii. 
LiL, 112, 114; hatres: Hamilton 
Hang over it, ii. 112, 114; Description 
of, ii. 114; Keys of, ii. 114; Partially 
Destroved, ii, 114; Duke of Cumber- 
land's March over, ii. 114. 

Stirling, Town and Castle of, ii. 111. 

Stirral Cliff, Donegal, ii. 46. 

Stockghyll Force, Ambleside, ii. 217, 218. 

Stockholm, v. 2; Com: with Venice, v. 
8: Spire of Riddarholm, v. 8; St. Ger- 
trud, vy. 3; History of, v. 3; "Statue of 
Gustavus “Adolphus, v. 3; Canterbury 
Vellum Manuscript, v.3, the Gigas Like 
rorum, v. 3; Horso and Tomb of Gusta- 
vas Adolphus, v. 3,4; Charles XII.’s 
Armour and Tomb, v. 8,4; Tomb of 
Carl Johan, v.4; Public Buildings, v. 
4; Royal Palace, v. 4; Treasures of 
the Royal Palace, v. 6; Views from the 
Roe Palace, v. 6; the Djfirgarden, 

“ Hemillece cen,” vy. 6; Lake 

iale, x 

Stockhorn, “Oberand iii, 235, 236. 

Stoddart, quoted, ix. 116. 

Stoke Pogis, Churchyard of, i. 148; 
Village of, i. 278; Scene ‘of Gray 5 
“ Elegy,” i. 278; Church of, i. 278, 279. 

Stolkjene, Norway, The, iv. 194. 

Stolzenfels and the Electors of Tréves, iti. 
rae View of the Rhine from, iii. 


Stolsonfels, Castle of, Rhino, ii iii, 254; Sister 
of Henry TIT. at, iii, 254; Destroyed 
by the French, iii. 254 ; Rebuilt by the 
Prussian King, i iii, 26 ; Swords in, iii 
259. 

Stone, Magna Charta, i. 215. 

Stone of Destiny, The, i. 258. 

— ahaa The, Castello di Barbarossa, 

3 


Nansbriee Linn, on the Clyde, ii. 109. 
Stor Fjord, Norway, iv. 204. 

Storks, The, Strasburg, iv. 236, 238, 239. 
_ ve Wood-carving at, Nuremberg, 


Btranally Castle, Ireland, i. 188, 189. 

Strand Gateway, Winchelsea, i i, "87, 88. 

Strasburg, City of, iv. 235 ; Seized by Louis 
XIV., iv. 235; Storks of, i iv, 236, 238, 
239; "Pate de Fow gras of i iv, 236, 238 ; 
Cathedral of, i iv, 239, 242, 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, Portrait of, 
at Eton, i. 32. 

Stratford-on-Avon :—Character of, i. 70, 
71; House where Shakespeare was born, 
i, 72; Hine of, i. 74; Site of the 
House where Sha hakespeare ‘died, i. 76; 
Churchyard of, i. 75; Church of, i i. 76; 
Tomb of the Clopton Family, i. 76 ; 
Grave of Shakespeare, i. 75; 
Anne Hathaway and Susanna Hall, i. 
75; Grave of Dr. Hall and Child, i i. 76; 
Tomb of Thcanas Balsall, i. 76; Monu- 
ment of John O'Combe, i. 76. 

Strattiligen Chateau, Thun, i iii, 284, 

Streets, Venetian, iii. 170. 

Streea,. Lake Maggiore, tii. 45, 
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Stromberg, Mountain, Rhine, Legend of, 


iti, 206, 

Stromboli, Island of, iv. 264; Volcano of, 
iv. 254; Inside the the Crater of, iv. 254, 
255 ; Eruptions of, iv. 255. 

Strudel, Whirlpool of, ig v. Rabel 

Struthwpteris, the Ostrich Fern, iii. 

Style Head, Wastwater, ii. 235. 

Sublime Porte, Stamboul, v. 103. 

Sultan Ahmed, Mosque of, 
vy. 104; Seven Minarete of, v. 104, 106; 
Cupolas of, v. 106; Interior of, v. 
106; Pulpit of, v. 108. 

Sumner, Archbishop, Portrait of, at Eton, 


ashes on the Thames, i. 214. 
Sunium, Cape of, Ruins on, v. 259. 
Surley Hall, Thames, i i, 218. 
Sussex, from Kent, bard tae ho i, 84, 
Sawarroff at Devil’s Bridge, iii. 
Swabia, iv. 271; Life in, iv. a7, ‘Seen 
of, iv. 271. 
Swansea, Town of, ii. 242. 
Sweet Waters of Asia, Fountain of, v. 102. 
Sweden :—Claims for Consideration, v.1; 
Great Menof,v. 1,2; Physical Features, 
v.23 under the v. 2; In- 
dustries of, v.25 Inhabitants, v. 2; 
Stockholm, v. 2, 36; Lake Malar, v. 
6; Gotha Canal, v. 7; Gulf of Slat- 
backen, v. 73 Stogeborg Castle, v. 8; 
Lakes Weltern and Wenern, v. 8: 
Locks on the Gotha Canal, v. 9; Falls 
of Troll-Hatten, v. 10; Daleland | Canal, 
v. 10. 
Sweitzer Thal, The, iii. 139. 
Swilcar Oak, Needwood, i. 128. 
Swine in Fontainebleau Forest, iii. 11. 
Swineherd of Stow, The, ii. 103. 
Swiss and Tyrolese, v. 86. 
Swias, Capture of Chillon Castle by, iv. 
122; Siege of Clééa by, v. 248. 
Bwitrrland Eastern:—Scenery of the 
Rhine, v.78; View from Rhein- 
we v. 78; Uplands of Schwartz. 
wald, v. 78; Lauffenburg Rapids, v. 
78, 79; Falls of the Rhine at Neu- 
hausen, v. 79; Town of usen,V. 
Ue 81,82; Tinter See, v. 82; lrg 
82-86; the Rhine, South ef Lake 
Cneiaiioa: v. 86; Bhine Valley above 
Constance,v. 86; the Tyrolese and Swiss, 
vy. 86; Route from Constance to Sar- 
gans, v. 86; Valleys of Limmat and 
Rhine, v. 87; Lake Zurich, v. 87; Town 
of Zurich, v. 88; Lake Wallenstadt, v. 
90; Lake ngage v. 90; anaes 
and Glarnisch, v. 90; Rhine Valley at 
Sargans, v. 90; Betts and Springs at 
Ragatz, v. 90, 91; Glen of Tomita, v. 
91, 93; House and Torrent of Tamina, 
v. 94; ’Pfafers, v. 95; Scenery of Ma- 
deraner Thal, v. 95; ‘Lodi, v. 95; Cas- 
cade of Pantenbracke, v. 95; Buths of 
“sors ee 95, 97; Route from 
Lucerne to Stachelberg, vy. 97; toElm, 
v. 98; oe v. me Eln, v. 
98; Sardona Glacier, v. 98; Kal. 
feuserthal, v.98; Chur, v. 98; Tiefen- 
kasten, v. 98; Davos Thal. 98: Routes 
to the Engadine, v. ; Julier Pasa, 
v. 98, 100; Mayloya Pa. 99; Roed 


up Val Broga, lia, v. 99; Septimer 
Pasa, v. 99; to Bivio, v. 99; 
Albula, v. 100. 

Switzerland, Saxon :—. ‘h to, from 
Dresden, v. 62; Hi Peak of, v. 
62; General Character of, eee Cha- 
macter and of the Gorges, v. 


‘krone 
Village of Wehlen, v. 67; 
Rathewalde, v. 87; the Bestei 
v.67; the Schlenderstein, v.87 5 View 
from the Bastei Bridge, v. 67; the 


i : 67; 

rey 67, 68; ‘gba en from Pre 
¥. Gf, O85 eo 
icarver ¥. 68; Village of Herren- 


v. 68; Bohemian Baths, v. 
a ere Harlabad, v. 70; ae 
epl, v. 0; Scenery round 
v. Nt the Hirechensprang Bock, 


v. 71; the Dreikreutaberg, View from, 
v. a 12; Engelhaus, v.71, 72; Ems, 
v.72; the 8 rkenburg, v. 73; Town 
of Halbers v. 78, 76. 

et and Tialy, Frontier of, iii, 43, 


Switzerland and the Italian Lakes, iii. 31 ; 
Roads of, iii. 31. 

Switzerland and Wales, ii. 148, 147. 

Switzerland in our Fathers’ Days, v. 11,12. 

ware Famous, in Stulzenfels Castle, i iii. 

Sylvester, hae and the Mohammedan 
School, iv. 2 

Symonds, "Rev. S “of Bray, i. 218, 219. 

eras, Sicily, iv. 266; Caverns of, iv. 

“Ear of D Dionysius,” iv, 265; 

Fowatain of Arethum, iv. 267; Anti- 
quities of, iv. 268; Greek Theatre at, 
iv, 268, 269. 

Syrian Columns, Venice, iii. 155. 


T. 


Tabaretta Thal, Glacier of, v. 158. 

“Table Round,” Tradition of Windsor 
Castle, i. 8. 

Tabularium, Rome, The, iti. 203. 

Taggia, Torrent of, Cornice Road, iii. 90. 

Taghioni, Palace, of, Venice, iii. 158. 

Tagus, The River, iv. 108, 104. 

area ik arg lr The, v.10, 
ujo Bridge, Ronda, v. 

t fa, View fromthe "Badgoot, Tyrol, v.22. 

Taming, Glen of, Eastern Switzerland, v. 
91, 93; House in, v. 93; Torrent of, 
v. 94; Springs of, v. 94, 95 ; Head of 
the Valley of, v. 98, 

war eH Leicester Hospital, Warwick, 

i, 69, 

Tantallon, Fortress of, i. 164; History of, 
i. 164; Prison of the Lord of the Tales, 
i. 164; Refuge of Sir R. Sadler, i. 164; 
Besioged by James V., i. 164. 

Taormina, Town of, Bicily, i iv, 261; An- 
cient Theatre af, iv. 261; Sararenic 
Castle of, iv. 261; View of Etna from, 
iv. 261; Hermitage, iv. 261. 

Tarik, the Berber Chief, and Gibralter, v.40. 

Tarpeian Rock, Rome, iii. 201. 

Tarragona, East Coast, Spain, v. 191. 

Tarshish of Holy Writ, The, iv. 215. 

Tartare of Kazan, Russia, v. 212, 213; 
Homes of the Crimean, v. 219, 220. 

Taecher, Joachim, v, 223. 

Taschhorn, Peak of, Zermatt, v. 171. 

a Artemis, Shrine of, Crimea, v. 216, 


Toren, Cardinal, Hospital of, Toledo, iv. 


tigvepuanas Lake Geneva, iv. 132, 134. 
Tay, The oh ii, 127. 
Teddington Weir, The Thames beyond, i. 


211. 
Teign, The River, Devon, ii. 199. 
Teivi, Beavers in, North Wales, i. 56, 57. 
Telford, ae io of, Conway, i. 42. 
Tell, Willism, Soene of the Exploits of, 
iii. 72, Ae 1a 
’ y HT. 140, 
Chureh of, Dover, i. 82. 
Knights, at Luz, . 188. 


213. 
Toso he Mew, ib tom, 
= i, 28, 26. 
ts tt ry ees 
ae aT 


‘oe use, ab 


Flemiah Waarers st, ii. 250; 

of, ii, 250; tx Whites of, ii. 250, 
Tenorio Arch and Alcantara Bridge, To- 

leda, iv. 102, 


Terrace, Windsor Associations of, 
i, 12-15; View-of the Slopes of, i. 15. 

“ oe Cardinal called, 
iv. 102, 

Tate du Moine, Lake Geneva, iv. 130 

Téte Noire, Alps, iii. 66 


Teverone, The River, iii, 222. 

Teviot, The River, ii. 61, 65. 

Thames Ditton, Village of, i. 211. 

Thames, Navigable Depth of, i, 202; 
Length and Area, i. 203; a Theme for 
Poets and Painters, i. 203; Scenery 
from the Nore, i. 203; Scenes on the, 
i 208; Scenes from Woolwich to 
London, i. 204; in the Olden Times, 
i, 204; Embankment, i. 204, 206; Im- 
iter of the Bunks of, i. 205; 

liament Houses from the, i. 205, 
206; Lambeth Palace and Church 
from the, i, 206 ; Millbank from the, i. 
206; Chelsea Hospital, i. 206; Butter- 
aea Park, i. 206; from the Wundle to 
Kew, i. 206; Prose and Roetry of the, 
i. 208; Scenery from Richmond Hull, 
i. 208,210; Twickenham, i. 210, 211; 
Kingston Bridge and Town, i. 211; 
Thames Ditton, i. 211; View from 
Hampton Court Bridge, i 211; Hamp- 
ton Court Palace and Gardens, i. 212; 
Garrick’s Villa, i. 212; Sunbury, i. 
214; Walton-on-Thames, i. 214, 215; 
Chertsey, i. 215; Staines Bridge, i. 
218; ‘gaa Charta Island, i. 215; 
Runnymede, i. 215; C "s Hill, i. 
215, 216; Old Windsor, i. 216; Clon- 
brook Churchyard, i. 217; View below 
Eton, i. 217; Windsor Castle from the, 
i. 218; Boveney Lock, i. 218; Monkey 
Taland, i. 218; Bray, i. 218; Muiden- 
head Bridge, i. 219; Cliefden, i. 219, 
220; from Cliefden to Medmenham, i. 
222; Henley, i. 222; Scenery beyond 
Henley, i. 222; Mapledurham, i. 222, 
223; Pangbourne, i. 223; Nuneham, i. 
223; Iffley, i. 224; Seven Springs, i. 
224; Infancy of, i. 226. 

Thames, View of, from Windsor Castle, 
i. 8, 9; Falstaff’s Bath in, i. 25; Vi- 
kings’ Expedition to, iv. 78. 

Theban Rock, Hungary, v. 282; Tragedy 
of, v. 282. 

Thebes, Ruins of, v. 260. 

Thelemark, Hayloft in, iv. 210: Region 
of, iv, 212. 

Theodore, Boyar, at Moscow, v. 206. 

Theodoric, Tomb of, Ravenna, i. 25; iv. 
163; Where he fell in Buttle, i. 271 ; 
Verona, A City of, iv. 166. 

Théodule Pass, High Alps, v. 166. 

Therapia, on the ee vy. 113. 

‘Theseus, Temple of, Athens, v. 267; Arch 
of Hadrian ut, v. 257. 

Thiobault, General, and the Bones of the 
Cid, iii, 278. 

Thiergarten, Berlin, v. 59. . 

Thiers, Town of, Auvergne, iv. 12; 
Soenery near, iv. 12. 

Thirlmere Lake, ii. 229, 230. 


T The Spread Unk of, i. 136. 
Thor, fe Secrod, Glastonbury Abbey, i 


Thorsnuten, Norway, iv. 90. 2 
Thorwaldeen, Statue of Byron by, ii. 174. 
Thun, Lake of, iii, 230, 234, 238; Views 

from, iii. 238 ; Delta of, iii. 238, 239. 
Thun, Town of, Oberland, iii. 234 ; Views 

from, iii. 234; Castle of, iii. 234. 
Thurston, Archbishop, and David L,, ii. 66. 
Tiberius, Emperor, Villas of, on Oupri, 

iv. 71; Toe Favourite of, iv. 71. 
Tibur, ‘The Anc.ent, iii. 222. 
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Ticino, River of, iv. 148, 
eerie D, Derbyshire, i. 119 ; Spring 
i, 114. 
i Eastern Switzer! v. 88. 
3 
vy of Hei 
by, iti, 119; Destroys the Elector's 
Library, iii, 119. 
. ery on the River, ii. 124, 126; 
Walks cut out by, ii. 126. 
Tintagel, Loneliness of, i. 286; Village of, 
_ 1.287; Church of, i. 287; Castle, i. 288. 
Tintern Abbey, ii. 238 ; Style and Founder, 
ii. 238; Tomb of Richard ecg hart 
ii. 238; Weat Window, ii. 238; Ruins 
of the “ Hospitium,” ii. 239; Present 
Owner, ii. 289; Beauty of, ii. 240; 
poremas Poem written neat, ii. 
Tintoretto, Works of, Venice, iii. 167. 
Tipperary, Abbey of the Holy Cross in, i. 
184, 185; Rock of Cashel, i. 186. 
Tiretaine, River of, Au e, iv. 7. 
Titsan’s “ Death of Peter the Hermit,” iii. 
167; Monument to, iii. 171; Pala dei 
_ Pesari, iii. 171. 
Tivoli, Apenfiines, iii. 222; Fashionable 
_ Resort of Antiquity, iii. 222. 
Tivoli, Glen of, iii. 222; Temple of Vesta 
in, iii, 222; Falls of, iii. 222, 226. 
Toad-stones, Tideswell Dale, The, i. 112. 
Tocador de la Reina, Alhambra, v. 185, 186. 
Todi, Eastern Switzerland, v. 95. 
Tolhooth, The Ancient, Edinburgh, i. 169; 
Iron Room in, i. 169; Heads Exposed 
on, i. 159 ; The Principal Turret, i. 159. 
Toledo, City of, iv. 102; History of, iv. 
102; Myths concerning, iv. 102; a 
Roman Fortified Post, iv. 102; under 
King Wamba, iv. 102; Archbishops of, 
iv. 102; Situation of, iv. 103; Fortifi. 
cations of, iv. 103, 104; Bridge of 
Alcantara, iv. 104; The Puerta del 
Sol, iv. 106. 
Toleure, River of, Jura, v. 241. 
Tomb House, Windsor Castle, i. 7; His- 
tory of, i. 7. 
Tombs of Pompeii, iv. 62. 
Tongeren, Belgium, v. 138. 
Tongres, Belgium, v. 138. 
Tonson, Jacob, Abode of, i. 218. 
Topley Pike, Derbyshire, i. 112. 
Tor Abbey, Devon, ii. 199, 200. 
Torbay, Devon, ii. 199; Described b 
Kingsley, ii. 199; Historical Mem: 
of, ii, 199. 
Tore Cascades, Killarney, i. 198. 
Tormes, The River, Bridges of Salamanca, 
iii, 283, 
Torno, Town of, Lake Como, iii. 38. 
Tornette, Lake Geneva, iv. 130. 
Torquay, Devon, ii. 199, 200; ‘ London 
Bridge” at, ii. 200; Churches of, i. 
201; Kent’s Cavern, ii. 202. 
Torre d'Averan, Tyrol, v. 38. 
Torre de Oro, Seville, iv. 222. 
Torre degli Asinelli, Leaning Tower, Bo- 
logna, iv. 162. F 
Torre del Greco, Village of, Naples, iv. 50. 
Torre Garisenda, Leaning Tower, Bo- 
logna, iv. 162. ' 
Torre Horada Palace, Madrid, iv. 99. 
Torre Nueva Towers, Zaragossa, iv. 111. 
Torrent Walk, Dolgelly, ii. bar - 
v. ie 
Torrington, Town of, .North Devon, ii. 
267; during the Civil Wars, ii. 267; 
Church of, ii. 267; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds at, ii, 267; Johnson at, ii. 267. 
Totnes, Devon, View of, ii, 206; 


of, ii, 206. cs 
Tortoise Rock, Fontainebleau Forest, iti. 
106, 107. 
Toulouse, City of, iii. 197. 
Torr es eak of, Lake Geneva, iv. 126. 
Tour de i'Empereur, Fontainebleau Forest, 
iti, 114; Views from, iii. 114, 115. 
sr aia Peak of, Lake Geneva, 
iv. 126, 


Toure, Battle of, iii. 182. 

Towers, Leaning, Bologna, ir. 162. 

Town Halls, ium, v, 129, 180. 

Toys of Briens, (berland, iii, 246, 247. 

bray Nelson's Death at, i. 100 ; Cape, 
iv. . 

Trafoi Thal, Peaks at the Huad of, High 


Trajan Column of, Rome 
, Column of, tii. 206 ; Bri 
a Salamanca, iii, 283. — 
Transepts, Canterbury Cathedral, ii. 80. 
Trave, Liihock on the River, iv. 26, 
Travemiinds, Town of, Germany, iv. 28; 
House of the Shippers’ Company at, iv. 
ra Hospital of the Holy Whost, iv. 


Troasures in Durham Cathedral, ii. 93. 

ar Haat Fontainebleau Forest, iii. 

Trees, Picturesque, Windaor Park, i. 17. 

Tremouille, Seigneurs de 1s, Castle of, iii. 
23; Rostrom in, iii, 23. 

Trea, River of, Italy, iii. 43. 

Trévea, Archbishop of, and Stolzenfels 
Castle, Rhine, iii, 254. 

Triberg, Town of, Black Forest, iv, 283; 
View from Gutachthal Terrace, iv, 
283; Falls at, iv. 283, 284; Chapel ut 
the Falls, iv. 283, 284, 

Trient, Glen of, Alps, fii, 65; Torrent of, 
iti. 65, 66. 

Trienx, Itiver of, Brittany, iil. 20. 

Trifels, Richard I. Yarprisoned at, v. 278. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, ii.171; Avi nue 
of Lime Trees, ii. 171, 178; New Court, 
ii, 173, 174; Neville’s Court and Cloin- 
ters, ii. 174; a 41.1745 Great 
Court, ii. 174; Chapel, ii. 174; Statues 
in the Chapel, ii. 174; Ilastrious Sons 
of, ii, 174; Gateway and Statue of 
Henry VIAILI., ii. 174, 175. 

Trinity College, Oxford, ii, 144; Limo 
Walk, ii. 144; Founder, di, 144, 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, ii. 176, 

Tristram, Sir A., Founder of the Howth 
Family, ii. 55. 

Trondhjem Cathedral, Norway, iv. 78. 

Troll- n Falls, Sweden, v. 10; 
Strange Effects of, v. 10. 

Trotitinderne Crags, Norway, iv. 207. 

Trossachs, Pass of, ii, 115. 

Trou des Chaudronniers, The Grave, Pyre- 
nees, iii. 195, 

Trouville, Brittany, iii. 18. 

True Cross, Piece of, sent to King Mur 
tough, i. 184. 

Truro, Town of, i. 235. 

Tear Kolokel, Kremlin, v, 198, 199. 

Tear Pushka, Kremlin, v. 198. 

Traritayn, on the Volga, v. 216. 

Tubal, Mythical Founder of Tuledg, iv. 
1 « 


02. 
Tdbingen, Town of, iv. 271. 
Tarbia, Vilta of, iii. 79; View of Monaco 
from, tii. 79. 
Turehfll, Last Saxon Lord of Warwick 


6, i. 62. 

Taresne, Marshal, and the Elector, ii. 
os - Aa iv. at 246, ‘ia 

Turk a rogrees, The, v. 103. 

‘furks round Vienna, v. 281; Slego of 
Vienna by, v. 282. 

Turner, Picture of Walmer Castle hy, 
i. 84; Sketches of Scenery round Bolton 
Abbey, i. 274; iii. 7. : 

Tweed, River, Scenery of, i. 196; ii. 56; 


Ford across, ii. 59; of Edward 
L., ii. 59; of Montrose, ti. 69; Conjuac- 


tion with the Teviot, il. 60. 
pecs te ae 
w , i. 166. 
“Twelve Apostles,” New Forest, The, 
i, 142, 
Twirkenbam and its Associations, i. 210, 
211. 
Twl-Da Chasm, North Wales, i. 56. 
Ty-gwyn, Mteele's House of, i, 246. 
Ty04dl, Attempt of, to Ascend the Mat- 
techorn, v. 169. 
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Tyrol, The:—National Costame of, v. 
12, 18; Qld-world Faghions of, v. 13; 


utz, v. 16; Village of 

Fend, v. 16; The Hochjoch and 
Niederjoch Passes, v. 16; Unsere 
Lieber Frau, v. 16; Valley Etech, v. 
18; Schnalserthal Glen, v. 18; Kar- 
thaus Village, v. 18; The Ortler, v. 
18; Springs of Heiligen Drei Brunnen, 
v. 18; Meran, v. 19; Schloss Tyrol 
and Planta, v.19; Porphyry District, 
v. 20; City of Botzen, v. 21; Schloss 
Kardaun, v. 21; View from Talfar 
Bridge, v. 22; Rosengarten Gebirge, 
v. 22, 23; Gorge of Kuntersweg, v. 25; 
Pillars of Rittnerberg, Katzenbach, 
and Finsterbach, v. 26; Karneidthal 
Glen, v. 26; Upper and Lower Karer 
See, v. 26; Routes to the Faseathal, v. 
26; Campitello and Predazzo Villages, 
v. 26, 30, 34; Road up the Karneid- 
thal, v. 26, 27; Seisser Alps, v. 27; 
The Sella, v. 30; The Marmolata, v. 
30—32, 84; Road to Primiero, v. 34; 
Paneveggio, v. 34; The Cimon della 
Pala, v. 34, 35; St. Martin's Hospice, 
v. 35; The Ampezzo Road, v. 36; The 
Hollensteinthal, v. 36; The Monte 
Cristallo, v. 36; Valley of Ampezzo, 
v. 37; Various Routes, v. 38; The 
Torre d’Averan, v. 38. 

Tyrol, The Italian, v. 154. 

Tyrolese and Swiss, v. 86. 

Tyrrell, The Fatal Arrow of, i. 138. 

Tyssedal Valley, Norway, iv. 90. 

Tysee Stringer Fall, Norway, iv. 94. 


U. 
Ubbanford, The Ancient, ii. 59. 
Uchansee Isa, near Yalta, Crimea, v. 224. 
Uffizi, Palace of, Florence, iv. 161, 152. 
Uhland, iv. 271. 
Ullswater Lake, ii, 226, 
Ultewalder Grund, Natural Gateway at, 


v. 63. 
Undercliff, Isle of Wight, ii. 286. 
University College, Oxford, ii. 140; Dr. 
Johnson at, ii. 140. 
Unkel, House in the Market Place of, 
Rhine, iii. 262. 
Unkelstein, Columns of, Rhine, iii, 262. 
Unsere Lieben Frau, Tyrol, v. 18. 
Unter der Linden, Berlin, ‘v. 59. 
Unter See, near Constance, v. 82. 
Unterseen, Village of, Oberland, iii. 240, 


241, 
Uplands, Derbyshire, Character of, i. 102. 
Upper Simmenthal, Valley of, iv. 131. 
Uni, Cave of, Alps, iii. 74. 
Uriska, or Goblins, The Benvenue, ii. 120. 
Urner Loch, Alps, iii. 74. 
Urquhart Castle, ii. 186. 


Vv. 


Vadheim to Sande, Scenery of, Norway, iv. 
194, 195; and Nedre Vasenden, fi, 198, 
Vadheims Fjord, Norway, iv. 194. 
Vado, Village of, iii. 95. 
Val Bregaglia, Roman Road up the, v. 99. 
Me Hees Pyrenees iii, 53. 
*Héas, 68, iii, 190; Origin of 
the Chapel at, iii. 190. 
ve oe Lake Geneva, iv. 134, 
"Osean, neeg, iii. 182; Hunting- 
ground of Henry IV., iii. 182. 
Val Peas Advance of a Glacier in, 
iii, 62. 
Val de Lyn, Pyronooe i 
le Lys, iii, 194. 
Val de Travers, Stream in, Jura, v.238,242, 
Val di Luserna, iii, 76. 
Val Freyasiniéres, Dauphiné, iv. 20. 
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Valais, Canton of, Lake Geneva, iv. 123. 
Valence, iv. 14; Pins VI. at, iv. 14; 
Napoleon I. Studies at, iv. 14; Oathe- 
on lty af Spain, v. 101; Boone of 
Valencia, City of, Spain, v. 191; 
Cid Campeador's death, v. 191; History 
of, v.191; Cathadral of, v. 191; Mosque 
in, v. 191; Church of Santa Catahna, 


vy. 191. 

Valencia, Province of, Spain, v. 190; Fer- 

, tility of, v. 190; Peasantry of, v. 190. 

Valeria, The Ancient, v. 82. 

Valhalla, The English National, i. 258. 

Valladolid :—Cathedral of, iii. 279; De- 
signed by Henera, iii. 279; Character 
of, iii. 281. 

Valladolid :—City of, iti. 278; History of, 
iii. 278; Artists of, iii. 278, 279; Silver. 
amithsof, iii, 279 ; Cervantes, Residence 
at, iii, 279; Columbus Dies at, iii. 279; 
Barial-place of Pedro @ la Gasca, iii. 
279; Cathedral of, iii, 279; Napoleon 
I., Destruction of Convents in, iii, 281. 

Valle Crucis Abbey, ii. 149; Ruins of, ii. 
150; Tomb of Myvanwy in, ii. 150. 

Vallée de la Pique, Route of, Pyrenees, 
iii, 191; Pont Ravi in, sii. 194. 

Vallée d’Oo, Route of, Pyrenees, iii. 191; 
Village and Lake of, iii. 191. 

Valley of a Thousand Waterfalls, Norway, 
iv. 207, 209, 

Valley of Rocks, North Devon, ii. 265. 

Valiorbe, Jura, v. 247, 248. 

Vallouise, Valley of, Dauphiné, iv. 16, 18; 
Ruined Fortifications in, iv. 18; Village 
of, iv. 19; Scenery in, iv. 19; Cave of, 
iv. 19, 

Vandalism, An Act of, i, 96. 

Vandals and Andalusia, iv. 215, 216. 

Vanderdecken, Philp, v. 263. 

Vandyke, CruexAzin by, Mechlin, v. 136. 
Varallo, near Lake Orta, iii. 53; Monte 
Sacro at, iii. 68; Scenery at, iii. 53. 
Varenna, Town of, Lake Como, ini. 34, 

35; View of the Lake from, iii. 35, 36, 

Varua, Supposed Spoils of, iv. 36. 

Vasendefos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 93. 

Vaud, The Swiss of, v. 246. 

Vaudois, Stifling the, iv. 19, 20. 

Velasquez and the Statue of Philip, iv. 100. 

Venice and Genoa, iii. 99; History of, iii. 
99, 100. 

Venice :—General Features of, iii. 145; 
Architecture of, iii, 146; History of, 
iii. oe Py hare — Rule, a 
146; ing, iii. 146; 
in the Grand Canal ii. 150, 154; the 
Fondaco dei Turchi, iii. 150 ; Ca d’Oro 
Palace, iii. 150, 158; the Rialto, iii. 
150; Fish Market. fi. 150; Fruit 
Market, iii. 150; Posts, iii. 151; the 
Gondola, iii. 151; the Gondolier, iii. 
151; Fishing Boats, iii. 153; Camel 
Palace, iii. 153; Desdemona’s House, 
iii. 153; Speei of Venetian Gothic 
Houses, iii. 163; Renaissance Archi- 
tecture, iii. 154; Our Lady of Safety, 
iii. 154; Church of St. George 
ose 154; a ins tbe Be iii. 
154; iazzetta, iii. 155, 158; Syrian 
Columns, iii. 155; Lion of St. Mark, 


il, 165; I a of St. Theodor, ii 
155; Royal iii, 165; 
nile, iii. ral Lea of Si, Mark's, 


8, 

orb Pe arioy of, iii, 188; St. 
"a, iii, 159163; Doge's Palace, 

iii. 168—167; Bridge-of Sighs, iii, 166 ; 
the Boca, di Leone, iii, 167; Oberch 


Be B etiowy _ ts 

je of Bartolommeo Coileoni, iii. 
167; A Venetian Scene, iii. 167; 
Campo Polo, iti. 169, 170; Street in, 
iti. 170; Church of the Jesuits, iii, 170; 
Charen of the Frari, iij, 170. 

eee between, 
v. 

Ventimigiia, Fortress of, Cornice Road, iti. 
86; Town of, iii. 86; Hero of, iii, 86. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, ii. 286, 


Venus, Ancient Wavbear of, iii. 98. 

bee saeaas Btronghoid of, Auvergne, 
iv. 3. 

Vermilion Towers, Granada, v. 182. 

Vernon, Dorothy, Remance of, ii. 6, 7; 

ent of, i, 112, it. 7. 
Veer eee er ree 112, 
erona :—City of, iv. 166; Description of, 

iv. 166; Huskin’s Desoription of, iv. 
166; Piassa dell’ Erble, iv. 167; Arch 
of the Pont della Pictra, iv. 167; 
Castello San Pietro, iv. 167; Churches 
aud Cathedral, iv. 167; Church of San 
Zenone, iv. 167; Tombs of the Scali- 
goers, iv. 167. 

Verritres, Valley of, Jura, v. 236, 288; 
Temple des Fées in, v. 288; Cavern of 
La Baume, v. 288; Caverns of, v. 238. 

Verso e, River of, Jura, v. 241, 242. 

i The Old Roman City of, i. 252, 


Vespasian, Landing-place of, ii. 202; 
emple of, Rome, iii. 203; Coliseum 

of, iii. 210, 211. 

Vesta, Temple of, Rome, iii. 213, 214; 
Campanile behind, ii. 214. 

Vosta, Temple of, Tivoli, iii. 222. 

Vesuvius, iv. 48, 60; Story of the 
Volcano, iv. 57, 58; Road to the 
Hermitage, iv. 58; Ascent of, iv. 58, 
59; Crater of, iv. 59. 

Vettisfos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 194. 

Véves Chitean, Belgimn, v. 144. 

Vevey, Lake of Geneva, iv. 118. 

Via Appia, Rome, iii. 215, 216, 218. 

Via Gorge, Alpa, iii. 56. 

Via Narforio Alley, Rome, iii. 202. 

Via Sacra, Rome, iii. 206, 207. 

Victoria Oak, Windsor Park, i. 131; 
Tower of, from the Thames, i. 206. 

Victory, Man of War, Wreck of, iv. 172. 

Victory, Part of a Mast of, Windsor 
Castle, 1.12; at Portsmouth, i. 99. 

Vieille Montagne, [ron Foundry of, v. 138. 

bose) Buildings of, v. 82; Cathedral of, 
Vv 


Vienne, and its Roman Ruins, iv. 14. 
Vierwaldstatter Sea, iii. 236. 
Vietre, near Naples, iv. 66. 


Vignemale, Mountain of, Pyrenees, iii. 188. 

Vignolea, Dean, and St. Canice Cathedral, 
i. 184. 

Vik, Norway, iv. 87. 


Vikings, Expeditions of, iv. 78; v. 3. 

Villa, Pope's Destruction of, i. 211. 

Village, A Black Forest, iv, 276, 277. 

Villages, Southern Alpine, iii. 77. 

Villard, Lake Geneva, iv. 128; Country 
round, iv. 184, 

Ville Noire of George Sand, The, iv. 12. 

Ville-Vallouise, Village of, Dauphiné, iv. 
19; Church of, iv. 19. 

Villefranche, Harbour of, iii. 79; Bay of 
St. Jean, iii. 79. 

onary Hotel Byron at, Lake Geneva, 
iv. 1 


Villiers, Birthplace of Nicholas Poussin, 
Villingen, Scenery round, Black Forest, 
Vinge, Mirabeau Imprisoned af, v. 
ve pr Bh Tomb of, iv. 54; House 


of, iv. 54. 

Viollet le Duc, iii. 26; on Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, v. 239, 242. 

Virgin and the Baker, The, i. 121, 122. 

Virginia Water, Scenery round, i. 18, 181. 

Vischer, Peter, Shrine of St. Schald, Nu- 
remberg, iv. 46. 

Viscont], Gian Galeazszo, iv. 146. 

Viso, Pyramid of, Piedmont, iv. 188; 

* Mountain of, from Guil, iv. 144, 

Vinp, ies seming the Valley of, High 

v. 162, 
Vv 1, Zermatt, at the Head of, v. 161; 
cake of, from Gornor Grat, v. 166. 
Danube, 


—— v, 283; Tragedy 


Vistula, River of, Warpew, v. 192. 

Vitellien Riots, Rema, ail. 203. 

Viteé, Castle of, Brittany, ii. 23; Church 
Costames and Customs in 


of, iii. 23; 

the of, iii. 28, 24, 25, 
Vittoria, of the French at, iii. 974; 

Town of, iii. 274. 


of, iv. 42. 

Volga, River of, at Novgorod, v. 209; 
ralé on, v. 210; Course of, v. 210; 
Song of the Towing-men on, v. 210, 
211; Monasteries on the, v. 211, 212; 
ai rere : v. 214; Marauders of, 

v. 214, 215; Tearitsyn, v. 216. 
Vulscian Hill, St. Benedict's Residence on, 


i. 252, 
Voltaire, Room of, at Potsdam, v. 58. 
Voltu, Town of, Cornice Road, iii. 98. 
Voringfos Waterfall, Norway, iv. 87. 
Vosges, * Ballon’ Mountains of, iv. 234. 
Voasevangen, Norway, Walk from, iv. 86. 


W. 
ee and the Grampian Roads, 
aa 


Waldenses, Cruelty to the, iv. 19, 20. 
Wales, North :—Antiquity of, i. 40; Re- 
cords of,i, 41; Character of the 


pepe Teeth Scenery of the Clwyd, 
i. 41; Rhuddlan Castle and Ie ordeal 
Associations, i, 41; Town of Rhy), i. 
42; Plains of, i. 41, 42; River Con- 
way, i. 42; Bridges across the Con- 
way, i, 42, 43; Conway Castle, i. 42— 
46; Scenery along the Banks of the 
Conway, i. 46; Alpine District of, i. 
44; Conway Mountain, i. 44 ; Scenery 
round Penmaenmawr,, i. 44; Scenery 
round the Village of Llanfairfcshan, 
i, 44; Mountain Scenery of, i. 44; 
Traces of Antiquity, i. 45, 46; Remains 
of an Old Fortress, i. 46; View of the 
Town of Conway, i. 46; Roman Sta- 
tion at Caerhun, i. 46; Fortress on the 
of Pencaer-helen, i. 46; Llanrwst, 
i. 46; Bottwa-y-cood, i 46; Scenery 
onthe River Lledr, i. 48—50; A Puol 
on the River Llugwy, i. 50; the Cas- 
cade of Llugwy, i. 51; Scenery on the 
Road to Capel Carig, i. 61; Ascent of 
Snowdor from Capel Curig, i. 61, 52; 
Aide A are from oe ee of 
t, i. 51; Scenery nowdon, 
i. Sie besaeer on the Road from 
Bettwa, i. 51; Glaslyn Tarn, Snowdon, 
i, 51, 62; Ridge of Grib-goch, Snow- 
don, i. 61; View of Nant alt fas 
Snowdon, i. 61; Tarn of Li ‘a 
Snowdon, i. 52; the Y W , Snow. 
don, i. 62; View froma Peak of Snow- 
don, i. 64; Lilyn-df’r-Adda Tarn, 
Snowdon, i. 54; of Llyn 
Padern, i. 54 ; View from the Northern 
Slopes of Snowdon, i. 54; Pasa of 
Llanberis, i. 66 ; Scenery of the Nant 
Fragon Valley, i. 56; Lakelet of Llyn 
Ogwen, i. 56; Tarn of Llyn Idwal, i. 
66; the Chasm of Twi-Di, i. 56; the 
Great Gilyder, Snowdon, i. 56; from 
to the North Coast, i. 56; 
Bethesda Quarries, i. 57; Menai 
Strsita, eg Last View of Snowdon 
i. 67, 
Weloa Benth :—The Norman Castle as a 
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ii. 240; Village of Lydstep, 
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Moorland Cottage, ii. 154; Walk on 
the Banks of the Glaslyn, ii. 154; Point 
Aberglaslyn, ii. 154, 155; Railways, ii, 
155; igan Bay, ii. 157; Harlech 
Castle, iii, 157, 158; Criccieth Castle, 
ii. 159; Town of Criccieth, iii, 159, 
160; Carnarvon Castle, ii, 160; Penrhyn 
Slate Quarries, ii. 162; Puftin Island, 
ii. 162; South Stack Lighthouse, ii. 
164; Stack Rocks, ii. 164. 

Wales, The Alpine District of, i. 44, 

Walk, The Long, Windsor Park, i. 12, 15, 


17. 

Walkendorff Tower, Bergen, iv. 82. 

‘Wallace, Sir W., ii. 112. 

Wallenstadt, Lake of, near Zurich, v. 90; 
Scenery of, v. 90. 

Wallingford-on-Thames, i, 223. 

Walmer Castle: — Pitt and Wellington 
at, i. 81; Scene of Prince Arthur's 
Death, i. 82; Abrincis Tower, i. 82; 
Constable’s Tower, i. 88; Keep of, i. 
83; Founder of, i. 84; View of, from 
the Sea, i. 84, 

Walls, Rome, Antiquity of, iii. 203. 

Waltham, The so-called Forest of, i. 184. 

Walton, Isaak, Haunts of, Dove Dale, i. 
109. 

Walton-on-Thames, i. 215; Antiquarian 
Relics at, i, 215. 

Wamba, King, Toledo under, iv. 206. 

Wandle to Kew, From the, i, 206. 

Ward, Lower, Windsor Castle, i. 6, 

Ward, Upper, Buildings in, Windsor 
Castle, i. 12. 

Warden's House, Youghal, i. 190; Interior 
of, i. 190, 101; the Hidden Library in, 
i. 191; Sir W. Raleigh at, i. 190, 191; 
various Owners of, i. 191. 

Warsaw, City of, v. 192; a City of Fallen 
Royalty, v. 192; from “ Prague’s 
Proud Arch,” y. 192; Palace of Zamek, 
v. 192, 193; Statue of Sigi 
y. 193; Lazienski Park, vy. 193; Lasi- 
enski Palace, v.103; Saxon Gardens, 
vy. 194; Markets of, v. 194; Jews’ 


Waterloo, Battle of, v. 135. 

‘Watersmeet, North Devon, ii, 265. 
Weary-all Hill, Glastonbury, i. 248. 
Wedekind Family, House af, Hildesheim, 


iv. 36, 
Weering Rock, Fontainebleau Forest, ili. 


107. 

Wehlen, Village of, Saxon Swituerland,v.67. 

Weir of Stonebyros, ii. 109, 

Weissenstoin, Oberland, View from, iii. 229, 

Welbeck Abbey, Greendale Oak at, i. 136. 

Welbecn, Onaeer Pyramid of, Oberland, 
i * 

Wellington, Duke of :—at Walmer Castle, 
i, 81; Croker's Witticiem to, ti. 139, 
140; Battles in the iti, 178; 

the Adour, iii, 174; at Orthex, 

Hi; 274% Sioge ot Burgos Castle: Wt 

. ’ oge it} ie 
276; and the ‘Aucaiee 182, 

Wells, Petrifying, Mutlock, i. 110. 

Welmich on the Rhine, iii, 142. 

__ a mob n, 146, 

enern, 6, Sw vy. 10; Strange 
Effects of, v. 10, 

Wengern Alp, High Alps, v. 164. 

Wenlock Abbey, {. 272. 

Werlau, Mine Spirits of, iii, 142, 

West Coast of Treland, ii, 30; of Walon, 


ii. 145. 

Westminster Abbey, i. 256; Isolation on 
the “Isle of Thorns,” j. 256; Edward 
the Confessor’s Church, i. 256; Abbey 
of Honry Jil.'s reign, i. 256, 268; 
Coronation of William the Conqueror, 
i, 458; Coronation Chair, i, 258, 259; 
Edward the Confeasor's Shrine, i, 259 
960; Henry V.'s Shield, Sword, and 
Tomb, i. 260. 

Weatminster, Ahbot of, and tho Site of 
Windsor Castle, i. 2. 

Westport, Town of, Muyo, ii. 38. 

Wettern, Lake, Sweden, v, 8. 

Westward Ho! Watering-placo, North 


Seti ii, 271, a re 

'e, Scenery on Banks 
River, i, 145, 140, 274. 

Whitby Abbey, i. 260; Founded by 
Hilda, i. 260 ; Destroyed by the Danes, 
i. 260; Ruins of, i. 260; Surroun 
i. 260; of, i. 260. 

White, Gilbert, of Selborne, i. 98. 

White Horse Hostel, Edinburgh, i. 165; 
Tradition of, i. 155, 

White Rocks, Antrim, ii. 46, 47. 

White Sands Bay, Land’s End, i, 284. 

Whites of Tenby, The, ii. 260. 

Whymper's, Mr., Ascent of the Mutter- 
horn, v. 169, 

Wicklow to Dublin, Scenery of, i. 174; 
Mountains of, i. 174. 

Widvile, Queen Elizabeth, Grave of, 
‘Windsor Castle, i. 7. 


Shan 

276; A 

of il, ii. 278; B 
278, 279; Defence 
Raised to a 
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Lawrence, ii, 286; Undercliff, ii. 286; 
Ventnor, fi. 286; Freshwater Bay, ii. 
288, 287; Headon Hill, ii. 287; Alum 
Bay, ii, 287; the Needles, fi. 287, 288. 
Wildbad, View from, Black Forest, iv. 
279; and Badenweiler, Scenery be- 
tween, iv. 279, 
Wildermuth, Ottilié, iv. 271. 
Wildstrubel, Lake Geneva, The, iv, 131, 
Willeraley Castle, Matlock, i. 110. 
William de Windsor and the Boveney 


Fisheries i 218, 
Wiliam Lalande of, Hagu 


Vv. OF, 
. William ITZ. and Glencoe Massacre, ii. 
187; Siege of Blarney Castle, i. 193; 
and Hampton Court Palace, i. 212; 
Landing-place of, ii. 199, 202, 
William, Prince, Drowning of, iv. 172. 
William Rufus, Stirrup-iron of, i. 189. 
William, Thane of Cawdor, ii, 183. 
William the Conqueror:—Founds Windsor 
Castle, i. 2; Oak of, Windsor Park, i. 
17; Landing-place of, i. 91. 
William the Silent, Tribute to Sidney by, 
ii, 15; Statues of, Hague, v. 69. 
Williams, Sir T., Tomb of, Harford 
Church, ii, 214. 
Winchelsea :~ Ancient and Modern, i, 87 ; 
Ancient Gateway of, i. 87; Deserted 
of the City, i. 88; History of, i. 
88,89; Prince Edwardand the Citizens, 
1.88; New City Built, 1.88; Defended 
against the French, i, 88, 89; Edward 
TIL, sails from, i. 89; Battle off, i. 89; 
Churches of, i. 89, 90; Chapel of the 
Friary, i. 90; New Gate and Land 
Gate, i, 90. 
Winchester, Bishop of, and Stavanger 
iv, 78. 
Winchester Tower, Windsor Castle, i, 4; 
A cae of Wykeham’s Inscription on, 
i 


Windermore Lake, ii. 216; from Newby 
Bridge, ii. 216; View from the Head 
of the, ii, 217, 

Windmill, Hampton, An Old, i, 212. 

Windmill Hill, Platean of, Gibraltar, v. 
43; Road, v. 46, 48. 

Windsor Castle:—compared with other 
Castles, i. 1; and English History, i. 
2; Founded by William the Conqueror, 
i. 2; Rebuilt by Henry I, i.2; Addi- 
tions made by Henry ITT, i. 2; Addi. 
tions made by Edwards III. and IV,, 
and Henrys VII. and VIIL, i. 2; 
Alterations made by George IV., i. 2; 
View of, from the Railway, i, 8; View 
of, from the Main Street, i. 3; Curfew 
Tower of, i. 8; The “Hundred Steps” 
of, i. 4; Winchester Tower, i, 4; 
Garter Tower, i. 6; Henry VIII, 
Gateway, i. 6; View of, the 
Courtyard, i. 6; St. George's Chapel 
of Edward III., i.6; The present St. 
George's Chapel of, 1. 6, 7; History of 
the Tomb House of, i. 7; Dean's 
Cloister, i. 7; Round Tower of, i. 7,9; 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Tradition <a King Arthur at, i. 2, 8; 
Froiseart on the Founding of, i. 8; 
orman Gateway of, i, 16; Noxthern 
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10, 13; Queen’s Private Apartments, i. 
12; Buildings m the Upper Ward, i. 
12; Long Walk, i. 12, 15, 17; Terrace 
of, i. 12—15; Blopes of, i. 15; Queen's 
Private Garden, i, 15; Great Park, i. 
15; Home Park, i. 15, 17; View of, 
from Bishopsgate, i. 17. 

Windsor Forest, 1. 180, 181; Pope's Lines 
on, i. 181; Royal Improvements in, i, 
181; Victoria Oak in, i. 131. 

Windsor, Old, Village of, i. 28, 216; Ed. 
ward the Confesaor’s Court at, i. 28, 24. 

WinglessVictory, Temple of, Athens,v. 250. 

Winstanley, Eddystone Lighthouse of, i. 
980, 299, ee 

“ Wish Hounds,” The oor, ii. 211, 

Wistman’s Wood, i, 127. 

Witt, De, Murder of the Brothers, v. 268, 

Wohlgemuth, Pictures by, iv. 88, 

berg Mountain, Rhine, Legend of, 
hi, 266, 

Wolsey, Cardinal, Chapel of, Windsor 
Castile, i. 7; Tomb House, i. 7; College 
of, ii. 185; Portrait of, ii. 187. 

oodlands, Charters referring to, i. 126, 

Woods and Foresta, Earliest Report on the 
Condition of, i. 127, 

vox? to London, The Thames from, 
i, 04, 


“Worbel, Whirlpool of, Danube, v. 278. 


Worcester, Marquis of, Defence of Raglan 
Castle by, ii. 241; Motto of, ii. 241. 
Wordsworth :—i. 145, 161 ; Ballad of the 
Boy of Egremont, i. 274 ; and the Fulls 
of the Clyde, ii, 110; Lines on Tin- 
tum Abbey, ii, 240, 

Worksop, The “ Dukery ” of, i. 136, 

Worms and its Associations, iii, 122. 

Wormwood, Valley of, Cistercian Order 
Founded in, i, 266. 

biliary Prince, Palace of Alupks, 
vy. 222. 

Worsleys of Appuldurcombe, Isle of 
Wight, ii, 276, 278. 

Wotton, Sir H., an Eton Provost, i. 30; 
Milton’s Visit to, i. 30. 

Wray, Village of, Karlsbad, v. 70. 

Wren, Li! .ary of, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, si, 174. 

Wurtemberg, The Spring in, v. 271. 

Wirzburg, Town cf, Germany, iv. 41; 
Scenery round, iv. 42; Cathedral and 
its Monumenta, iv. 42; St. Kilban 
Church, iv. 42; Gardens round the 
Palace, iv. 42; Bridge, iv. 42; Holy 
Mountain, iv. 42; Obapel of St. 
Nicholas, iv, 42, 

Wyatt, Cathedral Restorer, ii. 91, 95. 

Wyatville, Sir. J., Alterations by, at 
Windsor Castle, i, 2, 6, 12. 

Wye, River of, ire, Scenery on 
the Banks of, i. 111, 112, 271; ii, 238, 


Wy William of :~and Winchester 
i, 5; and Winchester Tower 

Cactle, £ 4, 8; Founder of 

New Oxford, ii, 148, 14; 
Poatoral Staif ef, ti. 148; Motto, ii, 148, 


Ximenes, Cardinal, Works of, in Toledo, 

iv. 102, 
Y. 

Y Wyddta, Soowdon, The, i. 52, 

oe to Orimea, v. 222; Town of, 
vy, 294, 

Yarborough, Lord, Seat of, ale of 
Wight, ii, 276. 

Yarrow, The River, ii. 70, 72. 

Yew, The Crowhurat, i, 146, 

Yewdale, from Coniston to, ii. 221, 


222; Yew of, ii, 221. 
Yews, Druid Grove of, Norbury, 


i, 146, 

York, Cardinal, iii. 262. 

York Cathedral, ii. 87; History of its 
Structure, ii, 87; A of, ii. 87; 
Western Front, ii. 87, 80; Interior, 
ii, 89; East Window, i, 89, 00; 
“ Five Sisters,” ii, 90; Chapter House, 


ii. 90. 
Yorkehire, Oldest Cistercian Abbey in, 


i, 270. 

Youghal, Town of, Ireland, i. 190; History 
of, i. 190; Collegiate Church of, i. 190; 
Warden House, i, 190. 

Yprea, Town Hall of, v. 180. 

Ypres Tower, Rye Church, i. 87, 

Yverdun, Jura, v. 288, 

Yvorne, Lake Geneva, iv. 124. 


Z, 


Zaardam, Peter the Great at, v. 266. 

Zamek, Palace of, Warsaw, v. 192, 

Zangle, Messina, The, iv. 269, 260, ° 

Zaragosss, iv. 111; Defence of, iv. 111; 
Leaning Tower in, iv. 111. 

Zermatt, in the Pennine Chain, v. 161, 162. 

Zirkelstein, Rock of, Saxon Switserland, 


vy. 67. 

Zmutt Thal, Valley of Visp, High Al 
v, 162; beans of, v. 162; Yor aa 
v. 162. 

Zophana, Castle of, Bosphorus, v. 14, 

Zorayda, Boabdil Saved from, v. 184. 

ae te Carlist Chief, Death of, 
iit, 276. 

Zurich, Lake of, v. 87, 88. 

Zurich, Town of, v. 88; Fountain in, v. 
88; View of, from Lindenhof, v. 88, 
89; Cathedral of, v. 89; Relics in the 
Cathedral, v. 89, 90; Chitean, v. 60, 

Zweisummen, Lake Geneva, iv. 181; 

rcs Te, Dra 61; Style of 

winger, 108, en, ¥. 02; ’ 
v. 6), 62; Description of, v.62; Art 
Collections of, v. 62. 
Zwinger Tower, Gonlar, iv. 8. 


